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The Winton Co. guarantees 
every statement made in 


WINTON SIX 


advertising to be true with- 
out qualification. 











The $3000 Winton Six has a 48 H. P 


elf-cranking motor fifth year of st 

ce , 130-inch wheel base, spacious and 
comfortable four-door bods with opera 
ting levers mstée, electric dash and ta 
ights, Booth Demountable rims, and 
36 x 4% inch tires all around. Complete 





pecifications upon request 


The only car in the world that has not had to undergo 
a single radical change in more than four years is 
the Winton Six. 








IONEER Six-Cylinder Spe- 

cialists. We make six-cylinder 
cars exc/ustve/y, and have been six- 
cylinder specialists since June, 
1907— longer thanany other maker 
here or abroad. Yet even by con- 
centrating exclusively on sixesand 
thereby gaining every advantage 
of experience that comes from 
doing szs/ one thing, we have been 
unable to find need for any but 
minor improvements, such as in 


body designs and details, in the 
Winton Six. 


First Self-Cranking Motor. [rom 
the beginning in June, 1907 (long 
before any other self starter was 
manufac tured) every Winton Six 
has cranked itse/f. Winton Six own- 
ers have had four years of freedom 
from cranking, and the Winton 
Six self-cranking system is today 
the only one that has been so 
exhaustively proved in the use of 
thousands of car owners. 


Only Sworn Upkeep Car. For 
four years we have gathered 
monthly state ‘ments of mile- 
age and repair expense 
from indiv idual own- 
ers of Winton Six 
cars. Sworn 
statements 
from 170 
own- 
ers, 
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covering four years of travel over 
more than 1,800,000 miles of 
American roads, show Repair 


Expense of less than one-eighth of 


one cent per mile. We claim this 
to be the World’s Record. But we 
have no comparative figures, for 
no other manufacturer has ever 
published a thorough statement 
of the repair expenses of his cars 
supported by the sworn statements 
of the individual car owners. 


Quality Up: Price Down. The 
Winton Six acknowledges no 
superior in quality at any price. 
We invite the closest comparison 
with cars selling at the highest 
prices, because we are sure of our 
ground and because we have con- 
fidence in your judgment of plain 
facts. We do not claim for our 
cars a mysterious social influence, 
and charge an extra $2000 for the 
mystery. What we sell you is an 
ideal, proved, standard, depend- 
able six-cylinder car, capable of 
doing more and better work 
than most cars, and excelled by 
no other. We can sell this car at 
$3000, give you the fullest of motor 
car satisfaction and efhciency, 
and make a reasonable profit for 
ourselves. 


After You Purchase. Best ofall is 
the hand-in-hand relationship we 
enjoy with the men and women 
who buy Winton Six cars. Proud 


of their patronage and eager to 
have them proud of their Winton 
Sixes, we hold ourselvesresponsible 
for the service these cars deliver to 
their owners. ‘This means that we 
maintain a thorough and efficient 
Service Department, whose duty 
it is to codperate heartily with 
Winton Six owners (without 
charge) to the end that every sin- 
gle Winton Six 77 use may prove 
itself, in every sense and detail, to 
be the superior, satisfactory and 
delightful car we said it was defore 


the sale. 


We have some literature you 
ought to read. Our Catalog is 
filled with rock-bottom facts. Our 
Upkeep Book gives an abundance 
of sworn st: atements from Winton 
Six owners. *“* Do Stunts Impress 
You?’ isan expose of automobile 
fallacies. If you will send the 
coupon, we shall be glad to send 
you the books. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CAR. CO. 


The World’s First Makers of Sixes Exclusively 


CLEVELAND— Sixth City 


Winton Branch Houses 


NEW YORK Broadway at 70th Street 
CHICAGO Michigan Avenue at 13th Street 
BOSTON . 674 Commonwealt Aver 

PHILADELPHIA e « 246-248 N. Broad Street 
BALTIMORE . . «© «+ © © @ Mt. R« t North Avenue 
PITTSBURGH o @ 2m. uk , Baum at Beatty Street 
0 8. UB: ee . 1228 H n Road 
Dn. <« «© « +«§ @ 6.46 &€ * «@ 998 Woodward Avenue 
KANSAS CITY ; «2 < 3328-3330 Main Street 
MILWAUKEI . ° 82-86 Farwell Avenu 
MINNEAPOLIS , 16-22 Eighth Street N 
SAN FRANCISCO . Seki 300 Van Ness Avenue 
SEATTLI a! ee ° 1000-1006 Pike Street 
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MADE IN CHICAGO BY ALFRED DECKER & COHN 
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“This Is the Way to Buy 
a Suit of Clothes” 


Most any suit of clothes may “look good "on paper. 
But, when you stand before a mirror with the suit on 
your own figure —that’s quite another story. 


Society Brand Clothes are better than the pictures, 

I 

better than the printed descripti ns, betterthan the dealer's 

praise; yet you need not take any of these for granted. 
You need not buy Society Brand Clothes on anyone's 


say-so, nor on anyone's recommendation. [here is the 


evidence, right on your own figure, in front of a mirror. 


There are 25 distinct points of advantage in Society 
Brand Clothes which no other clothes have. 


Locate the Society Brand Clothes dealer in your 
Ask him to point 
Ask him what part each plays 


city—he is a good man to know. 
out these 25 features. 
in giving Society Brand Clothes their superb lines and 


their hine, artistic eftect. 
till you find 


Then—try on a suit, or a dozen suits, 






the one that pleases you. 


Bran 


For Young Men 


And Men Wt 


lothes 


$20 to $40 


» Stav Y ng 
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The price for either of three models — Touring, five-passenger; Torpedo, four-passenger; or Roadster, two-passenger—is $1600. Not 








a cent more is needed to equip either car before it is ready for use, for top, Disco Self-Starter, Demountable rims, BIG tires, wind- 
shield, large gas tank, magneto—dual ignition system—and all things ey | listed as extras are included. Canadian price, F.O.B. 


Detroit, duty paid, $2150. Write for illustrations showing how the New Se 


Beware 
Motor Car 


of 


Starting HUDSON “33” is simpler than any other car. 


Unsafe 


Purchases 





Don’t buy an automobile that has been forced out-of-date by the advances of engineering progress. 
Such depreciation amounts to much more than does the effect of wear and service. 


Cars not strictly up-to-the-minute in design and equipment lose value more rapidly because of that 


fact than from any other cause. 


a The one notable exception to the average car, in the matter of simplicity, for instance, is Howard E. 


Coffin’s latest automobile — the 


New Self-Starting HUDSON “33” 


It has such advanced features that you will find them in combination on no 
other automobiles 

It hus approximately 1000 fewer parts than has the everage car 

It is a quiet automobile. Every moving part is thoroughly dust proof. 


It has a Self-Starter that in thousands of tests proved to be 98% efficient and 
which, for simplicity and efficiency, is typical of the rest of the car. 

The starter weighs but 4'* pounds and has but 12 parts. 

There is nothing complicated. There is no great weight to tax the motor’s 
power, to weight the tires and to invite the troubles that are found in some other 


starters. 

There are no check valves to leak. 

You won't find as simple a car anywhere as is the HUDSON “33.” All parts 
are instantly accessible. 


Same Price to 








An important reason why you should: prefer the Self-Starting 
HUDSON “33” is that it is not a “discount car.” 


Its price every whereis thesame price to everyone. Theonly difference 
in the price you pay and what is paid in Europe—hundreds are sold there 
~~is the difference in the duty and the greater freight rate from Detroit. 


Dealers are not permitted to cut prices. They forfeit their right to 
sell HUDSON cars if they do. This means that your neighbor cannot 
buy for less than you can. It means that if you wish to sell after the 
car has given long service, and you want a new car, you can get a 


When attention is required by any part of the car, it can be given without 
delay, extra cost or inconvenience. 

Every detail of equipment is complete 

Easy riding springs, soft cushions, high 
make the car as graceful as a yacht. 


grade upholstering, and lines which 

All Mr. Coffin’s earlier cars—there have been five and all famous too—have 
served as models for other makes. 

If you are thinking of some other car, the chances are it is modeled after one 
ot Mr. Coffin’s earlier designs. His cars have always set the pace. 

Think what you lose when, next year, the then current model of the car you 
now think well of is made to conform to the principles that are introduc ed in 


the HUDSON “33.” 


All—Everywhere 





larger proportion of what you paid, because no one else has a car which 
cost him less. 
By maintaining the price everywhere, dealers can give a real service 
to their customers, impossible when a car is sold at a cut price. 
Think over this phase of the cut-price business before you buy. 
You will see the advantage of buying a car that is sold to all on exactly 
the same basis. 


Send for our big book “HOW TO CHOOSE A MOTOR CAR.” 


It will help you to know values. It’s free. 


“See the Triangle on the Radiator” 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 7305 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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HE diplomacy of the Taft Administration, when not lar 1 diplon ‘ f the | t " 
directed toward the reconciliation of the turbulent rmation of pract | value in reward to comme i 
elements warring or threatening war in some of the lustrial conditK il opportul ‘ for Ame in tr 
smaller and weaker southern republics or otherwise velopment abroa [he quality of these trade repo 
largely occupied in conducting our foreign relations with the has improved, according to the tes 
nations of the earth and i: endeavoring to establish peace erests of the I ited ‘ { wi ht 
among mankind, has found opportunity to advance the com- ind the intelligent system provided by our WG ernn 
mercial interests of the American people in foreign markets, itilized and appreciated to extent hitherto 
to encourage the use of our abundant means in assisting less forward countries to develop Aside from the influence of the Ly tment exerted pecial instances 
their resources and to advance reforms necessary to national Stability and progress ir n behalf of American citize lorelg ‘ eSsl0 i contract ‘ 
regions aspiring toward a higher civilizatior These latter phases of the activities of the yyregated over $100,000,000 e} oO ' ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Department of State have been called * Dollar Diplomacy,” in honor of the nstrumenta to the remarkable expa ‘ our export trace crude and manutfactured g 
employed for so much that is good; and, in view of the many disparaging things that have Such commerce. once establishe grow hroug e of me ly 
been said about the American dollar especially at home—there should be a general vidual enterprise those direct! nterested expat ym through State Dey 
sense of satisiaction with its present honorable association with the good work that aid is full istified, because there are opened me ind permanent rtunities ¢ 
being done abroad and directly helpful to Amer labor and capital en n fact 
The achievements of dollar diplomacy have been conspicuous in the acquisition ¢« and mine It is. perhar ifficient comment to} t to the ‘ ‘ r ex 
American dollars by the expansion of American trade, and in the use, for example the calendar year 1911 hich, a ympare those 1910, ex 1 the 
of American dollars by assisting to rehabilitate the weaker American republics and the vast m of $230,000,000 rhey excee ® export f 19 t ‘ 
advancing reforms in China To speak first of the commercial side, the promotion o previous record, | ‘ £163,000,000 M ifactured product r 1911 1 ‘ 
American commerce is one of the first duties of American diplomacy There has never a mishing show y Chev exceed $1.275,.000,000 y ePXCE " r er 
been a time in our | story when so much attention has beer given as at preser to the 1910 by $191.000.000, and exceeding the " cla of expor for 1907 1 S10 
promotuon ot the foreign trade of the United State | excess of t il export er import 1911 i ibove $ » 000 00 
In the tariff negotiations of 1910, which were carried on with many foreign countri« excess of the showing for 1910 by $259,000.00 el eo 1911 ex 
for the purpose of ad) ng their tariff laws and regulations sO as to meet the require } 1409 by over $300,000, 000 
ments of the maxin Land mi provisions of the Payne-Aldrich Law, the Depart : 000,000, Dome export S11 e $2,058.41 
ment’s commercial diplomacy accomplished far-reaching and enduring results in aid o 
American commerce. Substantially adopting the principle of minimum for minin The Work of the Bureau of Trade Relaticns 
as the basis of adjustment with the various countries having a dual tariff system, the 
Department took advanced ground in the terest of equality of commercial treatment tye ct es « he Depar ‘ ul n I ‘ of Trade Re 
foreign markets for the products of the United States with the like products of competing liy t ‘ ‘ ! 
countries. This principle of settlement was so generally recognized that at the close o promotion of such foreign trade as gave best pr f perman N 
the negotiations in question there remained no instance of “undue discriminatior ) e recent ace t he De rtme w he r Ame 
the part of any foreign cour against American commerce, trade has been materia promoted, may be ment ‘ 
There has been ot ed the recognition o gi 
Important Contracts Secured for American Manufacturers od certificates of the United States Department of A | as evid © 
of the products so certified under the provisions of the ire od a Drugs A 
HE occasions for the exercise of the same practical diplomacy by the Department of June 30, 1906. Such recognition has operated to remove 
State are numerous and unending. Every time the customs officers at some foreig: barred American pork products from severa 
port so change the tariff classification of American goods as to involve the application of and lard trade in other rhe ga n exports of these mmodit 191 
increased rates, the Department of State is likely to be appealed to by the America exceeded $25,000,000. O t reign sales of pork product r 1911 
manufacturer or exporter concerned; and often the matter thus becomes the subject of er $125,000,000 
diplomatic activities, provided, of course, that the complaint appears well founded. Ina There has been brought about the adoption by var governments of re 
large majority of these instances the diplomatic interposition of the United States has adequate for the improvement of sanitary and other litions « 
been effective in obtaining prompt remedial action by foreign authorities. preparation and export of fruits and other vegetable pro ts shipped t he 
It is not only by commercial diplomacy, however, that the Department of State ha States. These precautionary measures are the interes the healt) the Ar 
been able to render valuable service to American commercial interests. Both branches people. 
of the foreign service, as well as the departmental system of administration, have bee: Measures have been taken which have led to the mo tion on the rt ¢ 
organized and improved with the primary purpose in view of rendering more effective European governments of regulations and tariff measures restrictive of the wort 


aid to American trade expansion. Every effort has been exerted to obtain from the and use of refined cotton-seed oil. Th 1 product almo é fAr 
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The ground taken by the Department that American 
cottonseed oil, by reason of its excellence and purity, was 
entitled to the same tariff and administrative treatment 
as that accorded to competing edible vegetable oils, has 
met with recognition on the part of nearly all important 
importing countries 

Various suggestions offered by the Department have 
been adopted by foreign governments for the improvement 
of the international parcels-post service from the United 
States, and measures for the further betterment of this 

ervice are under consideration. This is obviously bene- 
ficial to American mail-order houses, to all exporters of 
nall-package goods, and aids in the distribution of 
amples of merchandise. 

The Department properly has encouraged enterprises 
looking to the establishment of direct steamship transporta- 
tion service between American ports and numerous foreign 
ports, to the end that trans-shipment at intermediate ports 
muy be avoided and thus the time of transit may be 
reduced to between fifteen and twenty days, as against the 
transit time of thirty to one hundred and twenty days 
where goods are trans-shipped en route. 

here have been accomplished various instances of 
modifications in foreign consular regulations with respect 
to fees and other details which the experience of American 
shippers had demonstrated to be restrictive of or embar- 
rassing to exports from the United States. 

Modifications have been obtained in foreign regulations 
respecting Merchandise Marks Acts, which, because of 
their susceptibility to technical construction in certain 
countries, were found to be unfavorable to American 
exporters, 

In some instances materially enlarged foreign markets 
have been opened to American trade by the granting, at 
the suggestion of the Department, of preferential duty 
rates applicable to considerable and important lines of 
American-made commodities. 


Official Services to American Exporters 


HE aid and influence of the Department have been 

extended for the inauguration of the exportation of 
American coal, following development work through 
specially detailed consular activity where markets were 
thought to be available. 

Actual and important trade thus has been secured where 
little or none heretofore existed. 

American diplomatic and consular officers throughout 
the world are responding faithfully and actively to the 
demands upon them-—in the interest of trade extension 
in the way of valuable advice and personal effort, when- 
ever their services are sought by American exporters, 
whether directly or through the Department of State. 

That perhaps our competitors appreciate better than we 
ourselves do the impetus now sought to be given our foreign 
trade may be illustrated by the following comment by 
a writer in the English Quarterly Review: 


The methods of the Foreign Office [British] in this and other respects 
may profitably be pared with those in practice in the United States, 
in t we lag behind our cousins in such matters 
Although, as has been shown, the United States Government expends 
less upon its consviar service than the British government, it employs 


order to judge how far 





a far larger staff; and it secures a surprisingly beneficial result in the 

formation and estimates There is in 

¢ a complete system of intelligence relating to trade matters in the 

United States, by means of which information is published in the form 
f irculated broadcast 


form of reports, general | 
f 


daily report and ¢ 


The experience and observation of the Department 
have convinced me that we now have reached a point 
where Section 2 of the Tariff Act of August 5, 1909, should 
he so modified as to meet the contingencies that have 
arisen, where cise 


rimination in tariff or administrative 
treatment in the minor 
relations of commerce 
and not undue as to the 
whole commerce of this 
country may be met and 





overcome by an application of special duty rates elastic 
enough to meet each case as it arises, by opening a way 
for fair mutual adjustment. 

So frequently has the attention of the Department been 
directed to the unsatisfactory condition in which American 
cotton arrives at foreign ports and the losses incident to 
insufficient covering and improper baling, that a careful 
investigation was instituted as to the causes responsible 
for this condition, recognized generally as being an unfor- 
tunate one. Commercial and legislative bodies in the 
South have represented to the Department that the loss 
incident to present baling methods amounts to an exceed- 
ingly large sum, variously estimated at from twelve to 
twenty million dollars annually. It is thought that to a 
large extent this loss ultimately must fall upon the Amer- 
ican producer. Investigations abroad have been conducted 
and reported upon by American consular officers in all 
important cotton-importing ports. These reports and the 
recommendations of the Department have been placed 
before Congress and, at the instance of the Honorable 
W. G. Brantley, of Georgia, a concurrent resolution has 
been introduced and passed by the House that will insure 
the wide distribution of the Department's findings through- 
out the cotton-producing states. I have recommended 
identical legislation in the interested states both for the 
standardization of the cotton bale as to the size and weight 
and for the standardization of the tare; or the weight and 
kind of bands and covering. Such standardization, in my 
opinion, would increase the relative value of American 
cotton and would eliminate the present losses. 

Then there is this matter of Latin American trade, and 
in particular South American trade, in which I always 
have felt a special interest. I don’t think our people yet 
appreciate our progress there. We are making headway, 
too, in the face of adverse conditions. Few of our people 
look at the map often enough to know that geographically 
we have no advantage over Europe on the east coast of 
South America, where the bulk of the trade and of the 
population of that continent is, and that through its sub- 
sidized ocean steamship lines Europe is far better off than 
we are. England was a century ahead of us in going after 
that trade, and Germany a quarter of a century. I don’t 
believe in scolding our own people too severely for neg- 
lecting South American trade, because until a few years 
ago they felt they had a wide enough field for their energies 
here at home. 

When they did wake up to the importance of that 
market they found the tremendous advantage European 
competitors have over us in the way of banking and trans- 
portation facilities, the ownership of railway lines and 
banks, the larger number of their people resident in those 
countries, and the value of the financial relations thus 
established. There was also the influence of the news- 
paper press. Leading European journals were known and 
quoted in South America, and European countries have 
local organs or special editions for South America. South 
American newspapers gave much space to European news 
and very intelligent editorial discussion of European 
affairs. Naturally all this helped to create trade currents 
both ways. 

Now we in the United States are coming into our own. 
Latin America is better understood here and we are get- 
ting to be better understood there. Our commercial 
diplomacy has been coérdinated with our national policy 
in reference to Latin America, which has been a policy 
of mutual helpfulness, sympathy and peaceful progress 
through the encouragement of commerce and industry. 

Our total trade with South America—that is, imports 
and exports—last year was $291,518,644, as against 
$154,767,537 ten years ago. Our exports were $108,894,- 
894, an increase of $64,494,699 in ten years. That is 
making some headway. We shall continue to make head- 
way both in the east coast countries, with their great 
internal development, and on the west coast with the 
results that will come from the Panama Canal. 

Let me illustrate, with a few specific instances, what 
dollar diplomacy has done for our export trade: 
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As a result of the efforts of this Department the Brazilian 
Budget Law, in effect during the fiscal year 1911, was 
extended for 1912. Flour had been given a preferential 
duty reduction of thirty per cent, and a considerable num- 
ber of other American products have now been granted a 
reduction of twenty per cent from the regular duty rates. 

Large purchases of arms and military supplies have 
been made by Cuba under a special arrangement with 
this Government. 

As is already well known, the Argentine government 
placed contracts for the construction in the United States 
of two battleships to cost more than $20,900,000, and 
these contracts were closely followed by others through 
which that government wili fill its requirements for powder 
and other explosives almost exclusively from the United 
States. Purchases of $1,000,000 worth of American-made 
ordnance for equipping other vessels have been made by 
the Argentine government. Our legation at Buenos 
Aires was influential in obtaining for American paper 
manufacturers the contract to supply annually $200,000 
worth of print paper for a leading publication there. 
The Argentine general post-office placed an order in the 
United States for 120,000,000 postage stamps. The 
Argentine State Railroad placed orders with American 
firms for material exceeding $1,600,000 in value. 

Salvador granted a reduction of twenty-five per cent of 
the duty rate on American flour, and a fifty per cent 
reduction in the duty on cement. 

Turkish manufacturers in Smyrna have bought largely 
of American machinery and equipment. 


Our Growing Trade With the Orient 


UR exports to Japan, which in 1910 were $26,500,000, 
increased to $44,100,000 in 1911. The treaty recently 
negotiated with Japan accords the United States favored- 
nation treatment, and as a result American imports will 
enjoy the benefits of any reduction from the statutory 
tariff which Japan may grant to other powers. 

American trade with Manchuria in tobacco and oil shows 
material growth. 

Mining companies in Korea are importing American 
mining machinery on an extensive scale. 

Our merchants are doing a greatly increased business 
with far-off India in flour and various manufactures 
of paper. 

The $50,000,000 railway loan, recently negotiated with 
China by American and European financiers, will be 
expended largely for materials, American materials havi: z 
equal preference with those of the other three countries 
interested in the loan. As the contract likewise provides 
for branches and extensions subsequently to be built on the 
same terms, the opportunities for American materials will 
reach a very considerable figure. 

The loan of $50,000,000 for currency reform and indus- 
trial improvement, which has also been signed, will greatly 
improve the conditions upon which trade is conducted in 
China; and an opportunity has been created for American 
materials in connection with the plans of the industrial 
developments in Manchuria, with a prospect of larger 
opportunities in the future as the work of development 
is extended. 

There are dozens of instances of orders four American 
goods placed as the direct result of the activities of the 
foreign service, which in themselves may seem insignificant, 
but when it is considered that three hundred consulates all 
over the world and fifty diplomatic missions are doing 
this kind of work, the aggregate of business thus obtained 
goes far toward accounting for the gratifying increase in 
our exports. 

Let me now speak of dollar diplomacy as illustrated by 
our relations with South and Central America. The 
meaning of the phrase, 

“dollar diplomacy,” has 

been admirably stated 
as follows: “‘It means 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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The Bogus Badness of New York 
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ONSERVATIVE dressers wear those stop-look-and- 
listen waistcoats and words-and-music shirt patterns 
railroad trains. 


included among the total abstainers 


when going somewhere on Persons 


10 are ordinarily 





put quart flasks into their valises before starting on a trip 


not necessarily for imbibing purposes but as an evidence 
of good faith when delving after a clean collar in the 


sleeping-car washroom the next morning. 
Gentlemen who rarely t« 
hecome arid, avid and ardent 


ich a drop where they live 

for the clandestine cocktail 
on being marooned over Sunday ina dry town. The writer 
would let his dinner get 


yhical errors in his alphabet 


once knew a man so precise he 


cold while he corrected typogra 


consommeé, and so polite he had been known to remove his 


t 
hat and bow on passing a washline containing articles of 


feminine wearing apparel; but when he came East to bu 


fall goods the stunned and startled folks back home would 


be hearing Things about him for weeks. 

In short, it would appear that travel begets a broad and 
tolerant — not to say a devil-may-carish— aspect of life ir 
gene ral upon the part of the traveler. And so it is, there 
fore, that dear little old New Yort friendly little old 


hospitable little old New York— with its motto of “Hew 
a stranger and we took him in 
little old New 
enty thousand visitors repair, all great 
how! New York, the aforesaid, has 


custom-made wickedness for the out-of-tow 


good and plenty” —good 
York, I repeat, whither every day sé 





= ts 
Its champions are given to celling New York the most 
moral great city in the world It 
say New York has Sodon 
flag stations up a branch line 
Both are perhaps right and both are undoubtedly wrong 
New York, being pretty well policed and fairly well lighted 





defamers are wont to 


and Gomorrah looking like tw 


strict prohibition distr 


after dark, is probably no better and no worse thar 


other great cosmopolitan community 


When Your Country Cousin Comes to Town 


“V THAT,” asks the returnec penitent who has been to 

New York and has looked it over and has then gone 
back to the place whence he came W hat of the haunts of 
sin and the dens of vice and the cesspools of corruptior and 
the rumholes that are so thickly studded along the main 
streets and the contiguous thoroughfares of that city — not 


to mention those crime-waves that the papers tell about 


It is time, high time, that these inquiring ones should know 
the truth, which is that most of the show-places of wicked- 
ness in New York, if not all of them, are absolutely bogus. 
They are shiny counterfeits, exprecsly designed, organized 
and maintained for the benefit of those who come from 
elsewhere, seeking, as the cant phrase goes, to see the town. 

Mind you, I’m not saying that New York isn't suffi- 
ciently and enthusiastically wicked; but the real wicked 
ness of New York, as is ever the way with wickedness 
wheresoever found, keeps as much under cover as possible, 


or else it goes disguised as virtue; and often it takes a 
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mighty wiiy witch-finder to sme 
there, but you don’t see it unless y 
to look for it, and how. 
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poils the whole evening for him; but as a general propo- 
ition you do not go away. You slip a dollar bill into his 
palm and beg him to use his personal influence with the 

snager to procure admission for self and friend to the 
erious precincts of this most delectable and exclusive 
He promises to do his best, bars the door again 


of resorts 
ind departs, leaving you outside. 
There follows now a stage wait, dramatically spaced 
ind well-devised. Then the boss comes—a hoarse person 
a dress suit, with an under jaw like a street-car fender 
ind a voice full of iron rust; and the boss, after looking you 
»ver carefully, decides to let you in—you look like nice 
quiet gents wot won't tip the joint off to the bulls” 
and he opens the door just far enough to admit your 
grateful forms, he meanwhile standing vigilant and ready, 
n ease the entire detective staff of the Central Office 
hould take advantage of this golden opportunity and 
me swooping round the nearest corner with drawn 
re vol ve rs 
Once inside, you follow him, tiptoeing back through 
i maze of dim and narrow hallways to a dance-hall at the 
extreme rear. Except that it is feebly lighted instead of 
blazing with electrics, as the others are, this dance-hall is 
just as smelly, just as dirty and just as 
ul. There isn’t the slightest prospect, moreover, of its 
being raided. Every policeman in the precinct knows 
It is a part of the stagecraft, 
however, for some one to be constantly Warning you that 
this is altogether a most desperate and secret enterprise, 
and that it behooves you to be careful, quiet and confi- 
dential. You are urged, no matter what happens, to keep 
your voice down-—the waiters are able to hear the slightest 
whisper, anyhow—and you mustn’t start anything; and, 
of course, you will never divulge the true nature of the 
orgies you have this night witnessed. 
hen they add an artistic, really an almost exquisite 
touch. The waiter taps you on the shoulder and, bending 
over you, whispers in a voice not any louder than his own 
breath that the man sitting at the second table to the 
left —‘‘no, don’t leok yit, boss, he might ketch on’’-—that 
that man yonder is one of the most “desprit”’ characters 
in New York, the toughest guy on the whole West Side 
and the head of the “turrible’’ Hell’s Kitchen gang. 
“The cops is after him now for bumpin’ off a guy 
confides the waiter. ‘See how he sets with his back to the 


wall and his face to the door, ready to die fightin’! 


We hE 


ist like the rest 


where it is and what it is. 





T WAS the island of Fitu-Iva—the last inde- 
pendent Polynesian stronghold in the South 
Seas. Three factors conduced to Fitu-Iva's 

independence. The first and second were its iso 


lation and the warlikeness of its population; but — 


these would not have saved it in the end, had 
it not been for the fact that Japan, France, 
Great Britain, Germany and the United States 
discovered its desirableness simultaneously. It 
was like gamins scrambling for a penny. They 
got in one another's way. The war vessels of 
he five Powers cluttered Fitu-Iva’s one small 
harbor. There were rumors of war and threats 
of war. Over its morning toast, all the world 
read columns about Fitu-Iva. As a Yankee blue 
jacket epitomized it at the time, they all got their 
feet in the trough at once. 

So it was that Fitu-Ilva eseaped even a joint 
rotectorate; and King Tulifau, otherwise Tui 
lulifau, continued to dispense the high justice 
ind the low in the frame-house palace built for 
him by a Sydney trader out of California red 
wood. Not only was Tui Tulifau every inch a 
king but he was every second a king. When he 
had ruled fifty-eight years and five months he 
was only fifty-eight years and three months old 
that is to say, he had ruled over five million 
seconds more than he had breathed, having 
been crowned two months before he was born. 

He was a kingly king, a royal figure of a man, 
standing six feet and a half high, and, without 
being excessively fat, weighed three hundred and 
twenty pounds; but this was not unusual for 
Polynesian “chief stock.” Sepeli, his queen, was 
six feet three inches and weighed two hundred 
and sixty; while her brother, Uiliami, who com- 
manded the army in the intervals of resignation 
from the premiership, topped her by an inch 
and notched her an even half-hundredweight. 
Tui Tulifau was a merry soul, a great feaster 
and drinker. So were all his people merry souls, 
save in anger, when, on occasion, they could be 
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Whereupon the self-made mankiller, who is on duty 
afternoons and evenings, except on his Sundays out, tries 
to look a little more ferocious and only succeeds in looking 
a little slinkier; but the stranger is thereby hypnotized 
into paying twice as much for beer as any of the other 
dance-halls in the neighborhood charges. And when 
finally, with more mummery and mystery, he is ushered 
out into the night, he comes forth convinced he has been 
rubbing shoulders with death and sitting face to face with 
violent destruction. 

At about this stage of the night’s unbridled dissipations 
it is customary for the Town Mouse to take his country 
cousin to a Chinese restaurant, on the principle that no 
evening is complete without a hearty bait of the enlivening 
chop-suey. So they climb the stairs to a Chinese restaurant 
that is located over a bird-and-animal store and next door 
to a place whére they cure hides and pelts; and there, 
amid quaint oriental decorations, manufactured in Jersey 
City, they partake sparingly of a guessing contest in a 
small blue croc! 

“Very interesting place, isn't it?”’ says the New Yorker. 
“Famous resort, you know! All the Bohemian set 
artists and poets and writers, and everything like that 
come here to eat and get inspiration and local color. It’s 
really just the same as being in China,” he adds, raising his 
voice above the roar of a Sixth Avenue Elevated train that 
is whizzing by about a foot and a half from the front 
window. “Isn't it?” 

The visitor agrees that it is and gazes about him at the 
assembled Bohemians—ninety per cent of them being 
sightseers like himself—and sniffs appreciatively at the 
true Bohemian atmosphere of the establishment. It may 
jar him for the moment to observe a large colored person 
shoveling in chow-main at the next table, but he remembers 
that art knows not color or race. How should he know 
that negroes are the most constant and consistent patron 
of Chinese restaurants in New York, finding in the food, 
which is mostly pork and chicken, something which par- 
ticularly appeals to the Afro-American palate? And how 
should he know that chop-suey isn’t a real Chinese dish at 
all, but an Americanized product that came originally 
from San Francisco, where a Mexican is said to have 
invented it and a Chinaman to have improved on ic? 

After this trip to the haunt of the real Bohemian set 
comes the climax of this eventful and adventurous incur 
sion into wickedness—the host sugyest that they go 
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uptown to a certain restaurant and see the college boys 
fight with the waiters. The visitor assents joyously. He 
has heard of this restaurant. He has read of it in all the 
stories of gay New York life, written by persons residing 
at South Bend, and points West; and so they hail a half- 
shell hansom or a taxicab with a feverish meter that seems 
to give an excitable throb and jump ten cents every ten 
seconds, and in state they are conveyed tothe establishment 
where the half-shot halfbacks will hurl the half portion. 

What they find is a large and carefully run place, where 
the food is slightly better and slightly cheaper than in the 
average New York restaurant; where the waiters are per- 
fectly ordinary waiters and the patrons perfectly ordinary 
patrons. Some of these last have come because they like 
the cookery, and some because it is an all-night place and 
they can stay as late as they please so long as they behave 
themselves; and some, like Mr. Country Mouse, because 
they have heard those tales of the nightly battles of the 
collegians and wish to round out the evening with a few 
exciting chapters of unrestrained carnage. Oh, yes; the 
college students are there too—we mustn’t forget them 
brawny, hardy college students, fresh from the business 
college and just bubbling up and overflowing with the real 
college spirit. 

Once upon a time, far back in the dim and misty past, it 
is reported that a flying wedge of waiters did throw a son 
of Yale or Harvard or Elmira out of this establishment on 
his head. Nobody remembers just when this happened 
or why it happened, and further details of it are wrapped 
impenetrably in the enshrouding mists of antiquity; but 
from so slender a foundation has grown up the pleasing 
tradition that it occurs all over again every night. And so 
every night the strangers come piling in, to be pres 
ent when the clubbed ketchup bottle begins to splinter 
upon the reénforced undergraduate skull and tables are 
overturned and blood is spilt, and women scream in the 
well-known and popular manner known as piercing. 

As a matter of cold and sober fact, nothing happens 
here that doesn't happen in any other large all-night 
restaurant; in fact, rather less happens, because this par 
ticular restaurant is managed by warworn veterans of the 
restaurant business who, by reason of long experience, know 
exactly how to temper justice with mercy and mercy with 
the calming word and the soothing admonition. Once in 
a while some gentleman goes to sleep in his lobster salad 

Continued on Page 46 
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made them wroth. Nevertheless, on occasion, 
they could fight like Maoris, as piratical sandal 
wood traders and blackbirders in the old days 
learned to their cost. 
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Two Pounds and 
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RIEF’S schooner, the Cantani, had passed 

J the Pillar Rocks at the entrance two hours 
before and crept up the harbor to the whispering 
flutters of a breeze that could not make up its 
mind to blow. It was a cool, starlight evening, 
and they lolled about the poop waiting until their 

nail’s pace should bring them to the anchorage. 

Willie Smee, the supercargo, emerged from the 
cabin, conspicuous in hisshore clothes. Themate 
glanced at Willie’s shirt—of the finest and 
whitest silk—and giggled significantly. 

“Dance tonight, 1 suppose?’ Grief observed. 

“No,” said the mate. “It’s Taitua. Willie’s 
tuck on her.” 

“Catch me!” the supercargo disclaimed. 

“Then she’s stuck on you, and it’s all the 

ame,” the mate went on. “‘ You won't be ashore 

half an hour before you’ll have a flower behind 
your ear, a wreath on your head and your arm 
around Taitua.” 

“Simple jealousy,”’ WillieSmeesniffed. “‘ You'd 
like to have her yourself —only you can’t.” 

“T can’t find shirts like that—that’s why. I’ll 
bet you half acrown you won't sail from Fitu-Iva 
with that shirt.” 

“And, if Taitua doesn’t get it, it’s an even 
break Tui Tulifau does,” Grief warned. “Better 
not let him spot that shirt or it’s all day with it.” 

“That’s right,” Captain Boig agreed, turning 
his head from watching the houselights on the 
shore. ‘‘ Last voyage he fined one of my Kanakas 
out of a fancy belt and sheath-knife.”” He turned 
tothemate. ‘“ Youcanletgoanytime, Mr. Marsh. 
Don’t give too much slack. There’s no sign of 
wind and in the morning we may shift around.” 

A moment later the anchor rumbled down. The 
whale-boat, already hoisted out, lay alongside 
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and the shore-going party 
dropped into it. Save for 
the Kanakas, who were all 
bent for shore, only Grief 
and the supercargo were 
in the boat. At the head 
of the little coral-stone 
pier, Willie Smee, with an 
apologetic gurgle, sepa- 
rated from his employer 
and disappeared down an 
avenue of palms. Grief 
turned in the opposite di- 
rection past the front of 
the old mission church. 
Here, among the graves 
on the beach, lightly clad 
in ahus and lava-laras, 
flower-crowned and gar 
landed, with great phos- 
phorescent hibiscus 
blossoms in their hair, 
youths and maidens were 
dancing. Farther on, 
Grief passed the long, 
grass-built, himine house, 
where a few scores of the 
elders sat in long rows 
chanting the old hymns 
taught them by forgotten 
missionaries. He passed 
also the palace of Tui 
Tulifau, where, by the 
lights and sounds, he knew 
the customary revelry was 
going on—for, of the 
happy South Sea Isles, 
Fitu-I va was the happiest. 
hey feasted and frolicked 
at births and deaths, and 
the dead and the unborn 

were likewise feasted. 
Grief held steadily 
along the Broom Road, 
which curved and twisted 
through a lush growth of 
flowers and fernlike alga 
robas. The warm air was 
rich with perfume, and 
overhead, outlined 
against the stars, were 
fruit-burdened mangoes, 
stately avocado trees and 
lender, tufted palms. 
Every here and there were 
grass houses. Voices and 
laughter rippled through 
the darkness. Out on the 
water, flickering lights and 
soft-voiced choruses 
marked the fishers 
returning from the reef. 
At last Grief stepped 


aside from the road, stumbling over a pig that grunted 














indignantly. Looking through an open do ‘ 
native sitting On a heap of mats a dozen dee D. He wore 
glasses and was reading methodically in what Grief knew 
to be an English Bible; for this was leremia his trader —so 
named from the Prophet Jeremiah. 

Ieremia was lighter-skinned than the Fitu-Ivans, as was 


natural in a full-blooded Samoan. Educated by the mi 
sionaries as a lay teacher, he had served their cause we 
over in the cannibal atolls to the westward. As a rewar¢ 


he had been sent to the paradise of Fitu-I va, where all were 
or had been good converts, to gather in the backsliders 
Unfortunately leremia had become too well «@lucated \ 
stray volume of Darwin, a nagging wife and a pretty 
Fitu-I[van widow had driven him into the ranks of the 
backsliders. It was not a case of apostasy. The effect of 
Darwin had been one of intellectual fatigue. Vhat was 
the use of trying to understand this vastly complicated and 
enigmatical world? —especially when one was married to 
a nagging woman! As leremia slackened in his labors, 
the miss'on board threatened louder and louder to send 
him back to the atolls,. while his wife’s tongue grew 
correspondingly sharper. 

Tui Tulifau was a sympathetic monarch, whose queen, 
on occasions when he was particularly drunk, was known to 
beat him. For political reasons—the queen belonging to 
as royal stock as himself and her brother commanding the 
army —Tui Tulifau could not divorce her, but he could and 
did divorce Ieremia, who promptly took up with commer 
cial life and the lady of his choice. As an independent 
trader he had failed—chiefly because of the disastrous 
patronage of Tui Tulifau. To refuse credit to that merry 
monarch was to invite confiscation; to grant him credit 
was certain bankruptcy. After a year’ 
beach, leremia had become David Grief's trader, and for a 
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Exchequer I am; an’ Chief Justice I am, save 
n moments of royal sport when the king himself 
chooses to toy with the wheels of justice.” 
Grief whistled his amazement. “So you're 
Feathers of the Sur 
“I prefer the native idiom,” was the correc- 
tion. *‘Fulualea, an’ it please you. Not forget 
tin’ old times, Mr. Grief, it sorrows the heart of 
me to break you the news. You'll have to pay 
your levitimate import duties same as any other 
trader with mind intent on robbin’ the gentle 


Polynesian savage on coral isles implanted. . . 
Where was !? Ah! Iremember. You've violated 
the regulations. With malice intent have you 
entered the port of Fitu-Iva after sunset without 
idelights burt Don't interrupt! With my 
own eyes did I see you. For which offense are 
you fined the sum of five pounds. Have you any 
gin? "Tis aserious offense. Not lightly are the 
lives of the mariners of our commodious port to 
be risked for the savin’ of a penny-~-’orth of oil. 
Did I ask-—have you any gin? "Tis the Harbor 
Master that asks.” 

You've taken a lot on your shoulders,” Grief 
grinned. 

“'Tis the white man’s burden. These rap- 
seallion traders have been puttin’ it all over 
poor Tui Tulifau, the best-hearted old monarch 
that ever sat a South Sea throne an’ mopped 
grog-root from the imperial calabash. "Tis I, 
Cornelius — Fulualea, rather—that am here to 
ee justice done. Much as I dislike the doin’ of 
it, as Harbor Masier ‘tis my duty to find you 
guilty of breach of quarantine " 

“Quarantine! 








face gave Grief his cue. Whatever was to be 
accomplished must be done through her. 

In another shady corner of the big compound 
Cornelius was holding court. He had been at it 
early, for when Grief arrived the case of Willie 
Smee was being settled. The entire royal army, 
save that portion in charge of the seized vessels, 
was in attendance. 

“Let the defendant stand up,” said Cornelius, 
“and receive the just and merciful sentence of 
the court for licentious and disgraceful conduct 
unbecomin’ a supercargo. The defendant says 
he has no money. Very well. The court regrets 
it has no calaboose. In lieu thereof, and in view 
of the impoverished condition of the defendant, 
the court fines said defendant one white silk shirt 
of the same kind, make and quality at present 
worn by defendant.” 

Cornelius nodded to several of the soldiers, 
who led the supercargo away behind an avocado 
tree. A minute later he emerged, minus the 
garment in question, and sat down beside Grief. 

“What have you been up to?” Grief asked. 

“Blessed if I know! What crimes have you 
committed?” 

“*Next case,”’ said Cornelius in his most extra- 
legal tones. ‘‘ David Grief, defendant, stand up. 
The court has considered the evidence in the case, 
or cases, and renders the following judgment, to 
wit: — Shut up!” he thundered at Grief, 
who had attempted to interrupt. “I tell you 
the evidence has been considered —deeply con- 
sidered. It is no wish of the court to lay addi- 
tional hardship on the defendant, and the court 
takes this opportunity to warn the defendant 








“Tis the rulin’ of the Port Doctor. No inter- 
course with the shore till the ship is passed. What 
dire calamity to the confidin’ native if chicken- 
pox or Whoopin’-cough was aboard of you! Whois there to 
protect the gentle, confidin’ Polynesian? I, Fulualea—the 
Feathers of the Sun—on my high mission.” 

‘And who is the Port Doctor?” Grief queried. 

“'Tis me—Fulualea. Your offense is serious. Consider 
yourself fined five cases of first-quality Holland gin,” 

Grief laughed heartily. 

“We'll compromise, Cornelius. Come aboard and have 
a drink.” 

Feathers of the Sun waved the proffer aside grandly. 

“’Tis bribery! I'll have none of it—me, faithful to my 
salt! And wherefore did you not present your ship’s 
papers? As Chief of the Custom-House, you are fined five 
pounds and two more cases of gin.’ 

‘Look here, Cornelius. A joke’s a joke, but this one has 
gone far enough. This is not Levuka. I've half a mind to 
pull your nose for you. You can’t buck me.” 

Feathers of the Sun retreated unsteadily and in alarm. 

“Lay no violence on me!” he threatened. “ You're 
right. This is not Levuka. And by the same token, with 
Tui Tulifau and the royal army behind me, buck you is 
just the thing I ean and will. You'll pay them fines 
promptly or I'!l confiscate your vessel. You're not the 
first. What does that Chink pearlbuyer, Peter Gee, do but 
slip inte harbor, violatin’ all regulations an’ makin’ rough- 
house far the matter of a few paltry fines! No; he wouldn't 
pay ‘em-—and he’s somewhere on the beach now, thinkin’ 
it over.” 

‘You don't mean to Say os 
“Sure an’ Il do! Inthe high exercise of office I seized his 
A fifth of the loyal army is now in charge on 
board of her. She'll be sold this day week. Some ten tons 
of shell is in the hold and I’m wonderin’ if I can trade it to 
you for gin. I can promise you a rare bargain. How muc} 
gin did you say you had?” 

‘Still more gin, eh?” 

An’ why not? ‘Tis a royal souse is Tui Tulifau! Sure 
it keeps my wits workin’ overtime to supply him, he’s that 
amazin’ liberal with it. The whole gang of hanger-on 
chiefs is perpetually loaded to the guards. It’s disgraceful! 
Are you goin’ to pay them fines, Mr. Grief, oris it to harsher 
measures I'l] be foreed?”’ 

Grief turned impatiently on his heel. 

“Cornelius, you're drunk! Think it over and come to 
your senses. The old rollicking South Sea days are gone. 
You can't play tricks like that now.” 

“If you think you're goin’ on board, Mr. Grief, I'll save 
you the trouble. I know your kind. J foresaw your stiff- 
necked stubbornness. An’ it’s forestalled you are. ‘Tis 
on the beach you'll find your crew. The vessel's already 
seized.” 

Grief turned back on him in the half-belief still that he 
was joking. Fulualea again retreated in alarm. The form 
of a large man loomed beside him in the darkness. 

“Is it you, Uiliami?” Fulualea crooned. “Here is 
another sea-pirate. Stand by me with the strength of thy 
arm, O herculean brother!” 

“ Greeting, Uiliami,” Grief said. ‘Since when has Fitu- 
Iva come to be run by a Levuka beachcomber? He says 
my schooner has been seized. Is it true?” 


schooner 


r 





Grief Reached Out an Angry Hand for Cornelius 


“It is true,” Uiliami boomed from his deep chest. 
“Have you any more silk shirts like Willie Smee’s? Tui 
Tulifau would like such a shirt. He has heard of it.” 

“Tis all the same,”’ Fulualea interrupted. “Shirts or 
schooners, the king shall have them!” 

“Rather high-handed, Cornelius,” Grief murmured. 
“It’s rank piracy. You seized my vessel without giving 
me a chance.” 

“A chance, is it? As we stood here, not five minutes 
gone, didn’t you refuse to pay your fines?” 

“But she was already seized!” 

“Sure, an’ why not? Didn’t I know you'd refuse? ’Tis 
all fair, an’ no injustice done—Justice, the bright, particu- 
lar star, at whose shining altar Cornelius Deasy—or 
Fulualea, ‘tis the same thing—ever worships! Get thee 
gone, Mr. Trader, or I'll set the palace guards on you! 
Uiliami, ’tis a desperate character, this trader man. Call 
the guards!” 

Uiliami blew the whistle suspended on his broad, bare 
chest by a cord of cocoanut sennit. Grief reached out an 
angry hand for Cornelius, who titubated into safety behind 
Uiliami’s massive bulk. A dozenstrapping Polynesians, not 
one under six feet, ran down the palace walk and ranged 
themselves behind their commander. 

“Get thee gone, Mr. Trader!"’ Cornelius ordered. “‘The 
interview is terminated. We'll try your several 
the mornin’. Appear promptly at the palace at ten o'clock 
to answer to the followin’ charges, to wit: breach of the 
peace; seditious and treasonable utterance; violent assault 
on the Chief Magistrate, with intent to cut, wound, maim 
an’ bruise; breach of quarantine; violation of harbor regu- 
lations; an’ gross breakage of custom-house rules. In the 
mornin’, fellow ! 





cases in 


in the mornin’! Justice shall be done. 


And the Lord have mercy on your soul!’ 


Iv 

JEFORE the hour set for the trial, Grief, accompanied 
by Peter Gee, won access to Tui Tulifau. The king, 
surrounded by half a dozen chiefs, lay on mats under the 
shade of the avocados in the palace compound. Early as 
was the hour, palace maids were industriously serving 
squarefaces of gin. The king was glad to see his old friend, 
Davida, and regretful that he had run foul of the new 
regulations. Beyond that he steadfastly avoided dis- 
cussion of the matter in hand. All protests of the expro- 
priated traders were washed away in proffers of gin. 
“Have a drink,” was his invariable reply, though once he 
unbosomed himself enough to say that Feathers of the 
Sun was a wonderful man. Never had palace affairs been 
sO prosperous. Never had there been so much money in 
the treasury or so much gin in circulation. ‘‘ Well pleased 

am I with Fulualea,” he concluded. ‘‘ Have a drink.” 
“We've got to get out of this pronto,”’ Grief whispered 
to Peter Gee a few minutes later, ‘“‘or we'll be a pair of 
Loiled owls! Also, I am to be tried for arson, or heresy, or 
leprosy—or something-—-in a few minutes; and I must 

control my wits.” 

As they withdrew from the royal presence, Grief caught 
a glimpse of Sepeli, the queen. She was peering out at her 
royal spouse and his fellow tipplers, and the frown on her 


that he is liable to contempt. For open and 
wanton violation of harbor rules and regulations, 
breach of quarantine and disregard of shipping 
laws, his schooner, the Cantani, is hereby declared confis- 
cate to the Government of Fitu-Iva, to be sold at public 
auction ten days from date, with all appurtenances, fittings 
and cargo thereunto pertaining. For the personal crimes o{ 
the defendant, consisting of violent and turbulent conduct 
and notorious disregard of the laws of the realm, he is fined 
in the sum of one hundred pounds sterling and fifteen cases 
of gin. I will not ask you if you have anything tosay. But 
will you pay? That is the question.” 

Grief shook his head. 

“Meantime,” Cornelius went on, “consider yourself a 
prisoner at large. There is no calaboose in which to confine 
you. And finally, it has come to the knowledge of the 
court that at an early hour of this morning the defendant 
did willfully and deliberately send Kanakas in his employ 
out op the reef to catch fish for breakfast. This is dis- 
tinctly an infringement of the rights of the fisherfolk of 
Fitu-Iva. Home industries must be protected. This 
conduct of the defendant is severely reprehended by the 
court; and on any repetition of the offense the offender 
and offenders, all and sundry, shall be immediately put 
to hard labor on the improvement of the Broom Road. 
The court is dismissed.” 

As they left the compound, Peter Gee nudged Grief to 
look where Tui Tulifau reclined. The supercargo’s shirt, 


stretched and bulged, already encased the royal fat 


v 
“TINHE thing is clear,”’ said Peter Gee at a conference in 
leremia’s house. ‘‘ Deasy has gathered in about all the 
coin. Meantime he keeps the king going on the gin he’s 
captured on our vessels. As soon as he can maneuver i! 
he'll take the cash and skin out on your craft or mine.” 

“He is a low fellow,’ leremia declared, pausing in the 
polishing of his spectacles. ‘He is a scoundrel and a 
blackguard. He should be struck by a dead pig—by 
a particularly dead pig!” 

“The very thing!” said Grief. ‘He shall be struck by a 
dead pig. leremia, I should not be surprised if you were 
the man to strike him with the dead pig. Be sure and 
select a particularly dead one! Tui Tulifau is down at the 
boathouse bvoaching a case of my Scotch. I’m going up to 
the palace to work kitchen politics with the queen. Mean 
time you get a few things on your shelves from the store- 
room. I'll lend you some, Hawkins. And you, Peter, see 
the German store. Start in, all of you, selling for paper 
Remember, I'll back the losses. If I’m not mistaken, i: 
three days we'll have a national council or a revolutior 
You, leremia, start messengers around the island to the 
fishers and farmers—everywhere, even to the mountain 
goat-hunters. Tell them to assemble at the palace three 
days from now.” 

“But the soldiers!”’ leremia objected. 

“T’ll take care of them. They haven't been paid for 
two months. Besides, Uiliami is the queen’s brother 
Don’t have too much on your shelves at atime. As soon as 
the soldiers show up with paper, stop selling.” 

“Then will they burn the stores,” said [eremia. 

“Let them. King Tulifau will pay for it if they do.” 

“Will he pay for my shirt?” Willie Smee demanded. 
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“That is purely a personal and private matter between 
you and Tui Tulifau,”’ Grief answered. 
“It’s beginning to split up the back,” the supercargo 


lamented. “I noticed that much this morning when he 
hadn’t had it on ten minutes. It cost me thirty shillings 
and I only wore it once!” 

“Where shall I get a dead pig?” Ieremia asked. 

“Kill one, of course,” said Grief. “Kill a smail one.” 

** A small one is worth ten shillings.” 

“Then enter it in your ledger under operating expenses.” 
Grief paused a moment. “If you want it particularly dead 
it would be well to kill it at once.” 


vi 


ores have spoken well, Davida,” said Queen Sepeli. 
“This Fulualea has brought a madness with him and 
Tui Tulifau is drowned in gin. If he does not grant the big 
council I shall give him a beat ing 
he is in drink.”’ 

She doubled up her fist, and such were her Amazonian 
proportions and the determination in her face that Grief 
knew council would be called. So akin was the 
Fitu-Ivan tongue.to the Samoan that he spoke it like a 


t 
native, 
‘ 


He is easy to beat when 


the 


said, “have pointed out that 
the soldiers have demanded coin and refused the paper 
Fuluale Tell them to take the paper 
and see that they be paid tomorrow.” 

“Why trouble?” Uilian 
happily drunk 
And I am content 


and you, Uiliami,” he 


ld 


has offered them. 


“The king remains 
There is much money in the treasury. 
In my house are tw 
from Hawkins’ store.” 
“Excellent pig, O my brother!” Sepeli erupted. 


not 


objecte 1. 


o cases of gin and 
much goods 
“Has 
When the gin 
in your house are gone, and no more traders 
and Feathers of the Sun has run 
y of Fitu-Iva 

silver and gold, but 


Davida spoken? Have you no ears? 
and the goods 
come with gin and goods 


away to Levuka with all the cash mone 


what then will you do? Cash 


I tell 


mone Is 


paper is only paper you the people are grumbling. 


There is no fish in the palace Yams and sweet potatoes 


seem to have fled from the soil, for they The 


come not. 
mountain-dwellers have sent no wild goats in a week. 
Though Feathers of the Sun compels the traders to buy 


copra at the old price, the people sell not, for they will have 


none of the paper money. Only today have I sent mes- 
sengers to twenty houses here are no eggs. Has 





I do not 
Well it is that 


a blight upon the hens? 


it there 


1e Sun put 
ll I know is tl 


Feathers of t 


know. are no eggs. 








those who drink much eat little, else would there be a 
palace famine ell your soldiers to receive their pay 
Let it be in his paper money.” 


“And remember,” Grief warned, “though there be selling 


n the stores, when the soldier ome with their paper it 
vill be refused. And in three days will be the council 
and Feathers of the Sun will be as dead as a dead pig.” 


population of the 





f byes day of the council 


nto the 





island crowded i canoe and whale- 


boat, On lool and donkey bac K, the ve thousand inhabit- 


i-Iva had trooped ji The three intervening 
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days had had their share of excitement. At first there had 
been much selling from the sparse shelves of the traders; 
but when the soldiers appeared their patronage was 
declined and they were told to go to Fulualea for coin 


‘Says it not so on the face of the paper the trader 


demanded, ‘‘that for the asking the coin will be given in 
exchange?” 

Only the strong authority of Uiliami 
As it 


had prevented the 


burning of the traders’ houses was, one of Grie 
copra-sheds went up in smoke and was duly charged b) 
Ieremia to the king’s account leremia himself had bee 


abused and mocked and his spectacles broken The sk 
was off Willie Smee’s knuckles. This had been caused by 
three boisterous soldiers who violently struck their jaw 
Captain Boig was sin 


Peter Gee had come off 


thereon in quick succession 
injured, undamaged, because it 
chanced that it was breadbaskets and not jaws that struck 
him on the fists. 

Tui Tulifau, with Sepeli at his side and surrounded by 
his convivial chiefs, sat at the head of the council in the big 
compound. His right eye and jaw were swollen as if he 
too, had engaged in assaulting somebody’s fist. It was 
palace gossip that morning that Sepeli had admir 
a conjugal beating. At any rate, her spouse was sober and 
his fat bulged spiritlessly through the rips in Willie Smee’s 
silk shirt. His thirst was prodigious and he was continually 
served with young drinking nuts. 
held back by the army, was the mass of the common people 
Only the lesser chiefs, village maids, 
talking men with their staffs of off 
Cornelius Deasy, as befitted a high and favored oilicial, sat 


tered 





Outside the compound, 


village beaus and 


ce were permitted inside 





near the right hand of the king. On the left of the queen, 
opposite Cornelius and surrounded by the white traders 
he was to represent, sat leremia. Bereft of his spectacles 
he peered shortsightedly across at the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

In turn, the talking man of the windward coast, the 
talking man of the leeward coast and the talking f 
the mountain villages, each backed by his group of lesser 
talking men and chiefs, arose and made oratio W 
they said was much the same lhey grumbled about the 
paper money Affairs were not prosperous. No more 
copra was being smoked rhe people were suspiciou To 
such a pass had things come that all the people wanted to 
pay their debts and no one wanted to be paid Crea 
made a practice Of running away irom debtors. The 
money Was cheap Pri s were going up and commodities 
were getting scarce. It cost three times the ordinary price 
to buy a fowl —and then it was ‘ough and like to die of old 
age if not immediately sold 

The outlook was gloomy. There were signs and ome 
There was a plague of rats in som trict The er 
were bad. The custard apple were mall The best 
bearing avocado on the windward coast had mysteriot 
shed all its leaves. ‘he taste had gone fro he mangoes 
The plantains were eaten by a worm lhe fish had for 


numbers of tiger-s! 


saken the ocean and vast irKS appeared 
The wild goats had fled to inaccessible summits The } 
in the poi-pits had turned bitter. There were rur g 
the mountains and night-walking of spirit a woman of 
Punta-Puna had bee truck speecnie i i five-leg 

















On Foot and 





e-goat had be« he village of Eiho. Ar 
all was due to the strange money of Fulualea wa 
conviction of the elders the village councils asa 
Uil poke for the a His men were 
and mut " I | ee the trade 
madden to ept the rt rie ‘ ne rel use 
would not say, but it looked the strange mx 
Fulualea had something to de hy it 
leremi talking ma 7 the trader ex 
When he arose it wa oticeable t t he stood w 
praddied Ove i rge grass basket He dwelt 
ciothn of the trade its variet nd beauty and 
whict oO exceeded ne Fit l el-I t¢ 
fragile ‘ No « wore t 1 nor 
had worn tapa a nothing but ta © the 
cume i here the mosq t el Nd old ft 
that the cleverest Fitu-l net-weaver co 
able virtue { ke xeS a tent hho yw 
needle thread i cot ‘ to ! 
Kerosene Oli 
He expounded at length firstlies and s¢ 
all minor i ons of argument, on org t 
order and civilization. He contended that the tra 
the bearer lization and that the trader 1 
protected in | trade, else he would t come 
the westward were islands which would not r 
traders. What was the resu The traders w 
come and the “ ie were ike V animal rl 
no clothe lk shirts here he peered 
gnificantly t the king and the ate one not! 
lhe queer paper of Feathers of t Wid t 
The traders knew what mon Lhe “ 
receive it. If Fitu-lva per ‘ trying to! 
receive it they would go aw ever come bat 
then the Fitu-ly ho had forgotts I 
i, would rul ound Ked t e& anotme 
M ic! I re he i tu i i eo. E LS | if 
‘ r ‘ t the ‘ a , ul 
the t le ‘ more \ t! he 
ted the Fit \ be kno the grea 
] } ‘ rm ui fi i 
/ , 
ruil ul ! e br ] } oo} bee pre 
! ur per e, the I 1 the ier 
tiny hs i ‘ of he ~ to pr ’ 
P ae ed that he } ought r 
f cial ' M t has he explained 
orking of } ten I I iu conclude: 
é And yw he ex! tto ) 
It was a co wy of t t trade ( ‘ 
nae lere a is right I oncerned 
id Dies gs ot whit rand > ene ¢ | 
t t to become / j ritu-l " 
, ? ’ re ’ ? \ 
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ice Value of Laug! 





UST now there are twice as many comedies as serious 


plays in New York. It would seem, then, that laughter 
has a greater box-office value than tears. And so it 
has in the gross but not inthe net. Most plays in which 
laughter predominates musical comedies and the like 
ire very expensive productions, having large choruses and 
high-priced comedians. On the other hand, the serious 
play, in which tears predominate, may have a cast of from 
From this one will 
ee that laughter is nowhere near so powerful an agent as 
leat To sustain a comedy, mirth muat begin at the 


six to eight moderately paid actors. 






rsing of the curtain 
ind keep up unceas- 

gly until the per- 
formance i over; 
whereas in a serous 


one tremendous 


cene with tears as the 


great factor not lasting 
more than fifteen min- 
utes, may carry the 
whole thing to success 

Laughter is indis- 
pensable in any play; 
whereas tears are not 
The first question a 
manager will ask when 

a play is submitted 
is: “Has it comedy 
relief?" 

Why has laughter 
uch a value and what 
ort of material is 
avaiable for its pro 

duction? One would think that the laugh-promoter would 
be at his wit’s end for a subject. Asa matter of fact, he 
can use old material over and over again, with but siight 
changes. Many will laugh at the same thing as often as 
thers will shed tears at the same story. And there are 
always numerous things happening in real life that the 
observing “‘laugh-man”’ can use on the stage. 

Darwin. in The Expression of the Emotions in Man and 
Animals, says laughter is the result of a pleasurable sur- 
prise. In all laughter there is a kind of surprise or slightly 
nervous shock. Sudden contrasts— marked or shocking 
incengruities often compel it. The laughmaker turns 
everything to account—even the lugubrious. All kinds 
and conditions of men unconsciously contribute to his 
everlasting mill. Death itself is not exempt. The whole 
thing depends upon the right treatment. 


The Art of Satisfying Our Sense of Humor 


EW things are more pathetic than poverty — less laugh- 
able. And poverty is doubly pathetic when associated 
with death. How, then, can a laugh be had from such a 
combination two of man's grimmest experiences! It took 
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Can Use Oid Material Over 
and Over Again 


such a genius as Ned Harrigan, 
with his knowledge of human na- 
ture, to accomplish this. In one of 
his plays a funeral is supposed to take 
place “off stage."" Persons arrive, cross the 
stage and exit in the direction of the church. 
At last comes a cab drawn by a typical East 
Side barnyard nag. It stops directly over a 
trap, which is disguised, of course, and through which per- 
sons enter the cab and step out of it before the audience. 
Fully thirty persons descend from that cab. After the 
fifth, the audience begin to titter. With each succeeding 
passenger the laughter grows until, when the last one gets 
down from the cab, the house fairly rocks with mirth. 

It is a good scheme to observe children. What makes 
the little ones laugh will make grown-ups laugh. Most 
writers of farce and comedy know this. One is astonished 
to find how little the scope of laughter enlarges as the life 
of the individual proceeds. So simple a thing, for instance, 
as one person treading on another's toe has been used by 
all the clowns in the pantomime since the beginning of 
things. And if the injured one holds up his toe and dances 
about with it in his hand it becomes a source of inextin- 
guishable laughter. This device can always be used with 
the same result, and credit is due to the actor that he so 
seldom resorts to it. An oath that is not too blasphemous 
is good comedy material. The reason for this is that for a 
long time the use of an oath on the stage was forbidden. 
The pleasure of hearing an oath used now may be due to 
our secret joy in forbidden things. Obviously anything 
that causes pain in real life should not be a source of mirth; 
but, when translated into action on the stage, things can 
be made comical in spite of the latent idea of pain. The 
clown, when beaten into subjection with a blown-up 
bladder, represents an unpleasant situation. Yet every- 
body laughs at all the accidents that happen to him. It 
is on the same principle, I suppose, that we laugh 
spontaneously on seeing a person fall—particularly a fat 
man—though we know he may be injured. 

Once I took my four-year-old niece to see a pair of 
accomplished acrobats. These gentlemen were supposed 
to be only funny. The terrible things that happened to 
them all through their act were received with universal 
joy by the whole audience —mainly women and children. 
My little niece, however, hig her face on my arm, shivered 
all over and begged me to t:.ke her out of the theater. She 
absolutely refused to fall in with the common acceptance 
of the thing. My surprise at her way of taking it showed 
me how much a matter of course the attitude of the 
audience had been to me. 

Nor do serious things require to be translated from real 
life to the atage to be made funny. I remember, when I 
was a girl, seeing a certain fat man, one Fourth of July, 
come across a young fellow who was celebrating the day 
with a small-caliber pistol. Now the fat man was very 
nervous about such things and he turned to hurry away 
from the danger zone. The young man, in a spirit of fun 
and miscalculating the distance, sent a bullet about the 
size of a buckshot after the fat man, thinking it would 
spend its force and drop harmlessly near him—giving him 
a slight scare; but the bullet struck the fat man in a certain 
fleshy part of his anatomy and, shrieking in agony, he 
rolled over in the dust. It was only a skin wound, but the 
shock laid the poor fellow up for several weeks and at one 
time threatened to end fatally. Now why laugh at this? 
There was the misfortune of the man in being helplessly 
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ter 


a disease; there was the fright and the agony of it 
Yet, even as I philosophize thus, I cannot help the mirth 

that comes to me at the recollection of the accident. 
Laughter, though spontaneous, really has modes and 
fashions quite as much as sentiment has. Keeping strictly 
to the stage, we find that people laughed at things two or 
three hundred years ago that they would now resent. Up 
to Shakspere’s time it was impossible to represent a Jew 
on the stage in any 
serious situation. The 
prejudice against the 
race Was so great that 
audiences would only 
accept them as a joke 
Shakspere conceived 
and put into eternal 
poetry the character 
of Shylock. Nothing 
more perfect and 
tragic than that figure 
can be imagined. Yet 
Shylock had to be rep- 
resented in his time 
as a comic personality. 
His mental sufferings 
over the injustice to 
his religion and race, 
his agony over his 
daughter’s unfaith- 
fulness, and his final 
spiritual and financial defeat were received by the audience 
of that day with wild outbursts of exultant merriment. 
The most popular comedian would not have the courage 
to go on the stage and present the character of Shylock to 
an audience in that way nowadays, unless with the full 
understanding that it was all done in the spirit of pure 
burlesque. So far have we traveled in the stage world from 
that idea of the Jew! The same was true of physical 
deformities in the bygone. These were all subjects of great 
The hunchback was an unfail- 


merriment to an audience. 
ing source of amusement. Any character that was lacking 
in comic relief had only to be made up with such a 
deformity and the comedy element was at once supplied. 
During the Restoration other physical deformities were 
added to the list. The cripple, the man blind in one eye or 
having but one hand, were by these misfortunes made 
peculiarly available for comedy purposes. The hunchback 
and the cripple have gone from comedy —even burlesque 
seldom knows them; but the misfortunes that still provoke 
laughter are the deaf man, the stammerer, the fellow with 
the harelip and the man without a palate. Bernard Shaw 
castigates the playwrights who hark back to the cruelty of 
earlier days by introducing these elements. 










The Plot of La Gioconda 


H' YW far the feeling of mirth at physical deformity has 
passed away may be sensed in the representation of the 
character of the woman in D’Annunzio’s La Gioconda 
This really great modern drama has been handicapped i: 
its effect by the sense of the painful physical accident to 
the heroine. She is the wife of a sculptor who has fallen ir 
love with his model. In one act she goes to the studio 
and, in an effort to break the spell of the model over the 
husband, tells her that the artist has sent his wife there to 
tell the model that she no longer inspires him and that he 
does not require her services. The model, enraged at this 
pushes the half-finished statue from the pedestal, and the 
wife, seeing that her lie is about to destroy her husband's 
work, which may bring about further disaster between her 
and him, attempts to save the statue; but she is borne 
down by it and her hands crushed so badly that they have 
to be amputated. 

In the last act she sits looking out at the sea, abandoned 
by her husband. He has gone off with the model to begir 
again the work that she destroyed. Long, hanging sleeves 
cover all evidence of the disaster that has come to her. She 
sits there, a wonderfully tragic figure without hands—as 
the audience knows. Yet so terrible is the realization of it 
through that whole act that modern audiences find it 
impossible to stand the strain of the story. No one would 
say that D’Annunzio has reached any greater heights of 
human truth and sympathy than Shakspere in his magnifi- 
cent portrayal of the Jew in Shylock; but so great has 
been the change in our attitude toward physical or spir- 
itual pain that the lesser story of the modern Italian 
defeats itself by the introduction of a torturing effect 
from the handless arms of this woman. 

It is hard to tell whether we are less cruel today than 
they were in the time of Shakspere. Certainly we cannot 
determine the question by what we laugh at. However 
incongruous our laughter may be now, it has plenty of 























































humor and no spite to 
it. When the lugu- 
brious is presented it 
must be only as a basis 
for a humorous pres- 
entation of a very 
human touch. We 
laugh at cowardice 
when it is exaggerated, 
yet there are few more 
dreadful qualities. 
Anger, also, though 
often the immediate 
cause of tragedy, is 
good for comedy pur- 
There is one 
thing about an anger 
scene on the stage that 
is remarkable. An 
angry retort between 
men is all right, but 
such a scene between 
women is one of the 
most dangerous things 
to play seriously. No 
matter what the situa- 
tion may be, there is 
always a chance for 
luughter. Even Mod- 
jeska used to call forth 
snickers in thescene in 
Adrienne Lecouvreur 
where she is shut in a 
dark room and her 
infuriated rival is 
looking for her. There 
funny in 


poses, 


A Much-:Dreaded Interruption 


is nothing Play is the 
this scene, yet it is one 
actresses. The spite of 


the two women, though se riously treated in the play , comes 


that has always been dreaded by 


perilously near arousing continuous amusement. 

The safest thing to do with the anger of women dramat- 
The same thing holds good of 
love scenes to a degree. Except in the hands of a great 
master of drama, it is better to have some element of 
comedy even in the most straightforward and direct love- 
The slightest 
continuity in keeping the attention in a love scene, precipi- 
tates it instantly into the absurd This 
is the reason there is so much giggling in serious love scenes. 

Audiences, during serious situations, are always on the 
lookout for something that will relieve the tension. The 
experienced actor knows how thin the dividing line is 
between tears and laughter: in fact, 
the situation the greater 1s the danger of the opposite 
extreme being the result if the least 


ically is to make it comic 


making. deviation, the slightest lack of 


the grotesque. 


the more absorbing 


thing out of the ordi- 
nary occurs If a caster is missing from the leg ol a sola 
when the sobbing heroine throws herself upon it, and one 
corner suddenly goes down just a little, the 
by that apparently 


uation, an 


scene 18 ruined 
trifling incident. If, in a 


actor takes a chair and it cracks as if it 


serious sit- 
were 
going to break, or if he picks up 


something and it sud- 


denly falls to pieces or he loses his grip on it, a discon 
laugh is sure to follow. 
A much-dreaded interruption in the serious play 


theater cat. 


certing 


is the 
The cat is allowed to prowl about the stage 


all day, but is carefully locked up before the play 


begins. 


This creature seems to have a mania for ng on the 
add to 
must seri- 
often 


serious scene the house cat walks 


stage —not in highly comic scenes where it would 
the hilarity, but always where any interruptior 
ously interfere. In 

in the midst of 


majestically upon 


spite of the precaution taken, 
a very 
the stage, goes down to the footlights, 
surveys the audience calmly | ff the other 


and walks of or 





side. All the finest acting that ever came forth from the 
soul of a talented actor is powerless against, this simple, 
unexpected innovation ' 


Classics That Have Turned to Slang 


N THE modern stage there is much la ighter that is 

purely local. Playing a part fuil of slangy sayings that 
are current in the larger cities, the ter a num- 
ber of weeks, feel that these sayings are inherently funny. 
Yet he will find that the same slang falls upon the ears 
of the out-of-town people without conveying any 
and therefore without any effect. There is a 
vocabulary in jokes as there is in other matters. 
sions which at one 
and intensity come 
totally inadequate on the stage for the situations in which 
they were originally used. One has to be very careful, in 
old plays, to eliminate all such expressions. In Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, for instance, one of the most touching situa- 
tions is where Adrienne, having discovered the perfidy of 
her lover, agonizingly cries out: “‘Oh, how I suffer!” 
This expression was taken by the comedians and used as 


actor will, af 


meaning 
distine 
Expres- 
time were fraught with deep meaning 
to be used as slang, and are henceforth 


slang in mock trouble. It became a great laughmaker in 





it. After that it was cut out : 
: 7 - it!’ which was very often used in scenes of great power 


Theater Cat 
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burlesque misery. I shall never forget the amazement of 
Madame Modjeska when she delivered this line, which had 
always gone with such terrible, telling effect —and it wa 
greeted with shrieks and roars of laughter! We explained 
to her that a well-known burlesque actor had been using 
The expression, “* Forget 
was another that had to be eliminated. I remember 
one of Marie Corelli's play 8, at 
yelling out “Forget it!’’ which up to that time had been 
an absolutely safe expression in emotional wor! I wa 
not familiar with the slang use to which it had been put 
after the blowing up of the Maine; and I was dumfounded 
when, after a silence of a moment, some gamin from the 
top gallery shouted: ‘And remember the Maine! 

The house rocked with laughter. It is 
that this expression has never since been put 
serious drama. 

One rarely feels human sympathy with an unfamiliar 
race of people. The Chinaman, for 
taken seriously, no matter what the réle may be. 
stage he is still the incarnation of all that is laughter- 
provoking. This quality of the lud 
crous must be guarded against in the 
costuming of strange people on the 


the end of a terrific sce 


safe to sa 


into ar 


instance, 1s 


Absolute correctness in 
The 
agers of an earlier day represented 
the barbarian in 
skins 


stage. 


cases is impossible wise mal! 


one set costume ol 
That 


bar 


long, matted hair 

particular make-up stood for the 
and the 
him as belonging to any race. 


and 


barian, audience accepted 
A foreign language is always an 

ing to people who do not understand 

At the time of the Natio 

of Women, in London, de legate from 

all parts of the 
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vreal interest 


il Congre 
in the Serious ul y 


world were prese 
| observed Ww n 
h audience wrestled 


how that polite 


the 
arose and gave long and seriou 
totally unfamiliar to everybody 


Engl 


with a sense ol ludicrou celebrated personaliti 


addresses in 


tongues 
The Chinese woman who 
spoke very solemnly of the changed conditions of wome 


in China proved no funnier to those present than did the 
stately, beautiful Russian actress who elaborately pointed 
out in Russian the 
her country. It would 


convention were sadly lacking in a sense of 


vements of the stage ! 


glorious achie 
seem that the organizers of this 
humor 

We do not laugh at de formity as they did a hundred or 
somethir g quite as bad we 


a highwayman holding up a _ poor 


more years ago, but we do 
laugh at disaster and at trickery 


comedian can make 





old womatr 


despicable act of a tramp stealing a baby’s 


funny if he gives it the right twist A baby shrieking w 
the pain of teething or colic and the helpless father t b 
to quiet him, if rightly done on the age, will bring ! 
the hous Il am not so sure tl the curious twist giver 
in the depicting of misfortune not the most prolif 
source of hilarity 
Things that are mean and insulting whe iid or dk 
real life become very !aughable on the stage. For insta 
a hardened fellow, wishing to insult another man, addresse 
a letter to him as follow 
To Peter Tiel, a one-ey 
This letter bou ne > go 
He's chop; n cordwood wri 
In Silver ¢ y, Ida 
The letter reached its destination and are ! i 
ace of causing a traged et it got into the hand 
comedian and was immensely successful as a laug! ‘ 
The oldest joke on the stage, and one that never f f 


laughter, is about the mother-in-law. Searcher 
obscure tell us that this joke originated in the matriarc! 
period. At this stage of civ 
name from the mother. 
family. ‘Suitors for th 

women selected as brides for the son 


lization the family tool 
S} ‘ ry } wal f 4} 
1 was thea ysolute ruler oO ‘ 
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hand of 





and live within the tribe or clan for one r belore the 
During 
The anxieties and 
ferings of these candidates in the matriarchal « 
have been immortalized i: mother-in 
Here's a sample of the vulgarity that marks many of the 
jocular allusions to the O' Reill 
mother-in-law has just died, goes to a friendly barkeeper 
which to t 





wedding ated. this time the 


fitness was decided by the mother. 


Was consumn 
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mother-in-law. 





and asks the loan of a hundred dollars with 
her. The barkeeper counts his cash and reports that he 
has only eighty-five dollars on hand. Upon whi 
exclaims: “‘Lend me the eighty-five, and I'll drink up the 
other fifteen 

Another story with the mother-in-law trer 
the man whose wife was dying. 
and told him that she had one request and begged that he 
wouldn't deny it. He committed himself to a promise 
the 
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Curly Discovers How Things Can Happen im Both 











“Per the Next Week 


By EMERSON HOUGH 


ILLUSTRATED Br 


FT VHESE here are great times!" said Curly, 
fitting astick intothe neck of the frying-pan 
and whetting the bacon-knife on his boot. 

‘It shore is fine doings when a plaincowpuncher, 

with red hair, kin make six million dollars in a 

few mometits—an’ lose it again in about half that long!"’ 

“That's good as Wall Street,” I was obliged to admit. 
*{ dunno nothin’ about Wall Street; but, takin’ a 
chancet, I'll bet it ain’t got any the best o’ Wyomin’ fer 

sudden action. Now where else but in a region full o’ 

opportunities fer young an’ active men—like Emmett 

Dewees says in his railroad books—could I ’a’ made, say, 

six million dollars in one little round-up? Of course only a 

young an’ active man could ’a’ lost it in, say, four or five 

hours; but ef I could lose that much I must’a’ had it, huh? 
er else thought I had. I'd ‘a’ had it now, an’ would be one 

o' the most beloved people you ever seen —'stead 0’ settin’ 

here fryin’ bacon-—ef it wouldn’t of been 

fer so many things happenin’ wrong. I 


GAYLE P. 


to conversin’ one night an’ he unfolded the story o’ his life. 
Now, that artist person learnt me things that I never 
would ’a’ learnt any other way in the world. Seems like 
he was one of a organized band o’ highwaymen that spent 
their lives makin’ out what they call County Histories. 
You know what a County History is—a big book that 
weighs about five pounds and lays on the parlor table, with 
the top of the page turned down where Poppa’s picture is 
at. Along with the picture there is always printed a story 
of Poppa’s life an’ adventures, which always begins: ‘The 
subjeck o’ this sketch was borned early in life, of pore 
but honest parents, in the village of Harmon’s Crossing’ 


HOSKINS 





They Wat More Peopie in That Town Than They Ever Was Before or Sence"’ 


or wherever the place is. I reckon you've seen 
them books in your own time, an’ maybe you 
know that their real idee ain’t so much to 
enlighten later generations as it is to separate 
Poppa an’ his family plumb away from about five 
hunderd dollars for this portrait an’ the explanation of it. 
Sometimes, too, they put in a picture o’ Poppa’s grocery 
store, or his farm, with likenesses o’ Poppa holdin’ his pet 
livestock by the bridle or lookin’ over the fence at his fat 
hawgs. That costs about five hunderd extry, on the side. 

**Now, this artist man he told me that he follered this 
game fer years, makin’ pictures o’ Poppa an’ his fat 
cattle—or even, when the liter’ry gents was all drunk, 
writin’ the story that begins: ‘The subjeck o’ this sketch.’ 
He said the company he worked for must have printed hun- 
derds 0’ tons o’ these histories, an’ that they was distributed 
on parlor tables all the way from Pennsylvania to Kansas, 
along with the family Bible an’ the album 
which has a picture o’ Poppa an’ Momma 





notice that’s a w uy things come, somehow, 
right often, 

‘Now, lotso’ folks'a’ been makin’ money 
in land lately; an’ when I fell in with 
Emmett Dewees, sort o’ actin’ as a guide, 
helpin’ folks git back to the soil, I taken 
down some months several hunderd dol- 
lars-—-what they call commissions; though 
I dunno what made Emmett give it to me, 
fer I'd ‘a’ rode out with folks any time fer 
nothin’ to oblige Emmett. He said I was 
Maybe I was. I fergit what 
all [ used to say to them pilgrims—what 
ever I happened to think of. Seems like 
that’s the thing to do, though I was only 
yarnin’ because the sun was shinin’ an’ | 
felt cheerful-like. 

“Trouble with any fool cowpuncher is, 
he ain't got no sense, except in spots, occa- 
sional, an’ not fer long at atime.” Curly 
wiped the bacon-knife on his leg and 
squatted back on his heeis, rider-fashion, 
as he settled down to his story. 

“Fer a little while things come my way 
on roller skates, an’ I ‘lowed it never rained 
money but they was a cloud-burst. Most 
all that season I took things easy, sellin’ 
land to folks from Lowa, an’ Illinois, an’ 
Indiana, where it seems they ain’t no land 

o more. I made money; an’ I handed 
out money to anybody that wanted it—in 
Pateelse an’ everywhere else. By diligent 
lendin’ an’ spendin’, I managed to just 
about break even. 

‘It was while I was engaged in them 
simple pastimes that I met a man—sort o’ 
long-haired, ole-lookin’ party, who seemed 
to have a past--who had blew in some- 
where from the Lander Trail down below. 


entertainin’. 








in their weddin’ clothes. This here long- 
haired artist allows that them histories done 
a great good to posterity, showin’ future 
generations how the perminent citizens of 
past days really looked. 

“This feller he told me that human nature 
don’t learn nothin’ at all from day to day, 
an’ that any good way of takin’ money away 
from folks always stays good. He points 
out that gold-bricks an’ green-goods still 
has a ready sale; an’ he says there never 
was any place inthe country where they was 
a boom goin’ on where a man couldn't sell 
Poppa a picture o’ hisself an’ his fat cattle 
fer to put on the parlor table in a history. 

“Says he to me one day, when he was 
feelin’ confidential: ‘I see you have energy 
an’ ability, my friend, as well as wide 
acquaintance in this here country, which 
now shore is on the boom. Ef you could 
furnish me a small capital’-myself not 
havin’ had expected remittance fromm home 
this month—why, what we could do to 
these Mormons in here with this County 
History business would be almost a shame!’ 

““*Who—me?’ says I. ‘I'd look fine 
askin’ a man fer five hunderd dollars fer 
printin’ his picture in a book, wouldn't I? 
I've never done such athing in my life. I’ve 
always lived honest in my life—or most o’ 
the time anyway.’ 

““*Man,’” says he to me, ‘you surprise 
me—you certainly do! Honest? Why, 
this is the honestest business in the world! 
Besides, you kin make a thousand dollars 
a month easy.’ 

** Repeat softly,’ says I. 

“*A thousand dollars a month velvet,’ 
says he. 








He ‘lowed he probably was a artist oncet, 
an’ certainly was hungry now; so we fell 


** He Points Out That Goid« Bricks an’ Green + Goods Still Has a Ready Saie" 


“* Friend,’ says I to him, ‘you shore have 
got me goin’ a few.’ 
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“**Well, listen, then,’ says he. ‘There’s about ninety- 
eight per cent profit in this game—because we will have 
no commissions to pay agents, bein’ the whole company 
ourselves. Now, supposin’ you only landed one rancher a 
week, an’ only fer five hunderd dollars —full-page portrait. 
Ain't that two thousand a month? An’ ain't one-half o’ 
that a thousand fer you—or so near you couldn't see no 
difference? All you’d have to do would be to go out an’ 
visit among your friends here, an’ say that you repre- 
sented the Western Illustrated History Society, Limited 
or some such name 
an’ that you was acceptin 


an’ it would be limited, to us two; 
’ orders fer portraits done by the 
celebrated Perfessor Cw#sar Lombroso Messonyer, who is 
tarryin’ in this country fer a brief time. Ain’t anybody in 
the world that don’t like to talk about havin’ his portrait 
painted or drawed, or even photographed. You've got 
‘em right from the start! Why, I've knowed our men in 
the old days back in Ohio to fer tive 
thousand dollars in two days.’ 

***An’ half o’ that’s mine?’ says I. 

“*Shore. An’ it’s soeasy! You get the first one started 
fer the corral, an’ you can’t head the others off. They just 
come along an’ beg to be took in. This here thing is founded 
on human nature as it 
really is, my friend. Fer 


write contracks 


enough money in 


Ohio, say, what couldn't 
new? 


Mormon families in t! 


children—I'm makin’ 


is a even three dozen in e 


lars fer small portraits of 
thirty-six by fifty an’ 
plyin’ two hunderd ar 
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never wear out, not even in Ohio 
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“Well, sir 
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‘*Fine business,’ says | 
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you git by n 
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I tried to figger that out 
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instance, you says right 


proud an’ stern, that 
only the best kind o’ 
folks can get into a 
proposition swell like 


this is- only members 
o the Four Hunde rad, 

th birth an’ breedin’ 
an’ money back o’ them. 
Youletony 
in but one or two people 


oucan’ttake 
an’ one or two hunderd 
will come an’ say they'll 
ue you fer damages « f 
you don't let em in! 
Then, at last, you let on 
that got yield, 
not wantin’ no lawsuits 
o’ that nature. Then 
you hand each of 

contrack, which is a 


you to 


"em 


promissory note 
takin’ ten per cent 
down, not necessarily 


fer publication. From 
that time on it’s easy, I 
tell you; fer I've seen 
it tried enough—so I 
ought to know. 
“*Now, ou 
begin to study into it,’ 
says he, ‘you find that 
is awful near to 
bein’ human. They all 
think they’re handsome 
an’ they all think they're 
perminent citizen 
They’s one crop that 
don’t fail, no matter 
how little rain there is 


when } 


men 








an’ that’s the crop o’ 
human nature. My ex- 
perience is that, try hard 
as you can, you can’t hardly keep people from givin’ their 
money to you when you start out with a County History. 

‘You see,’ says he, ‘they ain't much to photograph 
in this country; but I’m this kind o’ artist that can put in 
trees, an’ houses, an’ things o’ that kind, where there ain't 
none; so that a hardworkin’ rancher out here can send 
back to his folks in the East pictures showin’ the 
glorious climate of Wyomin’ can do fer a feller in a few 
years. 


what 


I can draw a'public square in a dog-town, an’ 
make a four-story courthouse from the architeck’s plans, 
easy as takin’ a drink. 
any kind o’ men—I fix "em the way they ought to lo« 

wet) to h the 
o’ course, an’ to head off the list with some goou m 
heginner. After that, it’s simple 
you make four or five hunderd dollars a month 
cows’ —I gasped then—‘ but, 
that, why don’t you? I'm offerin’ you a even 
this, me furnishin’ the skilled labor of dra 
portraits o’ Poppa, his cattle an’ his folks. All y 
get the contrack signed an’ deliver the books an’ make the 
collections. Then we meet over in the mountains some- 
where an’ divide up—I don’t never do the collectin’ part, 
because it ain’t perfessional fer a artist to do that.’ 

“** My friend,’ says I, ‘it looks to me like they might be 
elerments o’ risk in this game in these parts.’ 

*** Maybe some,’ says he; 


Same with any kina o’ houses, or 
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ou do is to 


‘but there’s always got to be 
some risk where you git big profits. Ef you like bankin’ I'd 
start a bank with part of my money, ef I was you. Then 
Ef you don't make 


you can go to Congress ef you want to. 
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BIG railroad president —a man big in mind and heart 
A and body —sat in his office at the top of a city sky- 
scraper, on the February day of last year when the 
Interstate Commerce Commission made public its famous 
decision on freight rates, and poured out his woes to a 
reporter, 

“T don’t understand it,” protested the railroad man. 
“We played fair and then lost out. We raised the wages of 
the men and we made public the increased cost of operating 
our business. It was a good case—legally and morally 
and then the good case lost! I feel, myself, as if 1 had been 
hit across the face!” 

The reporter nodded assent. He was a sympathetic soul 
and yet he knew; for it so happened he had come from a 
little country daily, printed in a town that was reached 
only by a side line of the largest of the big man’s railroads. 
The side line —-let us cali it the Tremont & North Valley 
had been originally built to cut into the earnings of a great 
trunkline which, with the same reticence for using real 
names, we will designate the Tremont & Southwestern. 
Tremont & Southwestern had been a pretty prosperous 
railroad since the beginning of the business. It had grown 
rich on the carrying revenues of a single great state; and 
the cities and towns of the great state along its rails had 
also waxed prosperous and rich. It was an admirable 
copartnership and one upon which outside capital looked 
with hungry eyes. 


How a Loose Screw Was Located 


ones outside capital got itself into working harness 
and planned the Tremont & North Valley, which was in 
a general sense to parallel the rails of the long-established 
Tremont & Southwestern. The plans were ambitious and 
the cities and towns along the older road welcomed them 
with glee. They thought their old partner had not always 
been fair with them. The first-established road awoke and 
tried to head off those plans—too late. It was still a day 
in which cutthroat railroad competition flourished, and the 
Tremont & North Valley emerged from the drafting boards 
into a flesh-and-blood railroad. It was a good railroad—a 
forerunner of the low grades and easy curves that are the 
trunkline boasts of today; and it should have prospered. 
it did not. The family interests that owned the older road 
were both rich-and wonderfully resourceful. They gave 
battle to the newcomer before it was old enough to stand 
squarely upon its legs. A rate war, memories of which 
still linger, was its baptism—it was in bankruptcy before 
the double track was laid the length of its main stem. 
Little fortunes and big went down in the crash; and while 
the smoke was still high the older road bought the com- 
petitor—a property that had cost some one hundred mil- 
lion dollars—for something like twenty-two million dollars 
in cash, 





By EDWARD 
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DECORATIONS BY WILLIAM HARNDEN FOSTER 


There, then, was a Cinderella for one railroad family. 
Its new owners could not express their contempt for it. 
From the beginning they suffered the property to endure 
the worst sort of railroad neglect; but it so happened that 
a part of the ill-fated T. & N. V.—known today as one of 
the tragedies in American railroading— passed through a 
rich agricultural and manufacturing valley in which it was 
the only trunkline railroad. Before it had aspired to the 
bigger things, it had served the towns of that valley faith- 
fully. They had given it business and it had given them 
growth—there was another partnership of commerce 
entitled to respect and encouragement. 

From the moment the owners of the big Tremont & 
Southwestern took over the management of North Valley, 
however, they began what might have seemed a studied 
neglect of the valley towns and cities. They not only 
reduced the service and neglected the upkeep of the 
property, but they stole from it the best of its cars and 
locomotives for use on its own main line. The seeds of 
hatred against a big railroad property were sown in a dozen 
pretty prosperous American towns. The towns began 
planning reprisals. They looked at their dirty depots, saw 
the constantly increasing delays to their trains; and then 
they demanded—and received—gates and watchmen at 
every crossing. They piled on those demands until today 
the half-used property has more watchmen along its tracks 
than any other stretch of similar length in the country. 
The managers of the T. & S. swore and began cutting off 
stops from the through trains. 

The reporter came from Old Town; and Old Town had 
begun to see the fast summer trains omit stopping at its 
station even though a change from the main line of the 
old North Valley to a branch feeding road—the O. T., G. 
& L.—at that point necessitated a change of locomotives. 
The train changed its engines in the yards while the crew 
kept the vestibules locked. If a passenger escaped from 
the train at Old Town, and a “spotter” from the super- 
intendent’s office discovered it, the crew were fined ten 
days’ pay. That sort of thing has gone on for five summers 
now, and Old Town is going to make its trunkline railroad 
remove every remaining grade crossing in the city, at an 
expense of more than a million dollars. They were fighting 
for the removal of the first of these crossings at the time of 
the rate decision down at Washington. 

The reporter sat in the president’s office and told him 
every word of the row as it had come down to him from 
home. It was not news to the railroad head. 

“Yes, sir,” said the reporter; “‘and New Town is going 
to do the same thing. Old Town's set the example, and 
yet the O. T., G. & L. has three times the number of high- 
way crossings in our town that you people have; and they 
have never yet maintained even a watchman—let alone a 
pair of gates—at one of them. The people in Old Town 
think a lot of that other property!” 

“We might see our way clear to stopping those fast 
trains another summer,” said the president. 

“You'd be too late,” replied the reporter—‘“‘they’ve set 
their hearts on removing that crossing now.” 

The president put a book of earning-sheets of the old 
Tremont & North Valley—now they call it the Valley 
Division of the Tremont & Southwestern and dump all 
the worn-out rolling stock of the parent road on it—into 
the hands of his caller. There was not much encourage- 
ment about the earning-account, and the reporter was 
honest enough to admit that. The president drew back 
the book. “We're trying to pick some earnings out of the 
thing as a differential route from Millvale and Chicago 
east, and not succeeding very well. There is a pretty hot 
fight for differential business, you know.” 

“Yes, I do know,” said the reporter in a low voice; 
“and that probably is the reason why you are killing the 
local business and why every town up and down the valley 
is praying for a trolley line—a good-enough trolley line to 
handle both passengers and freight.’”’ He raised his voice 


‘and addressed the president squarely. ‘‘How often do 


you go up the North Valley road in your car? How long 
since you were last over that division?” 

The big railroad president stammered; and, instead of 
telling the reporter to go and mind his own business, he 
began finding an answer. 
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“The North Valley terminals are not quite so handy for 
me as T. & S.,”’ he finally said. ‘They're over the river 
and I’m generally in a hurry when I want to get over that 
property. . . . IthinkI went over the Valley Division 
three or four summers ago with our directors.” 

“Tt was five years ago,” corrected the reporter. “I only 
left Old Town two summers ago and all the time that I was 
there I covered the depot. When you folks came up the 
line that time we felt that the world was coming to an end 
in the valley; but you never came back, and I can tell you 
that is what is the trouble. The big folks don’t get over 
it. It lacks attention. I'd call it absentee landlordism.” 


The Best Boss fora Branch Road 


HE railroad president was on his feet ina moment. He 
was angry—and yet he liked any man who spoke his 
mind. His offices were filled with bootlickers. 

“You are as bad as the rest of the muckrakers!” he 
sputtered. ‘‘ You pull down the structures that have taken 
years to build and yet you will do nothing to help us 
rebuild them. What we need is constructive criticism. 
Make me a suggestion what to do with the old Tremont & 
North Valley and you'll probably find me jumping at it.” 

The reporter got to his feet. 

“T’ll take you on that,” he said. ‘“‘Give the Tremont 
& North Valley back its old name. The folks in its terri- 
tory liked it, and it'll inspire new loyalty among the men 
who are working for it. Give Tremont & North Valley a 
new boss—make it a separate railroad in fact and in name, 
even though you folks do own it, body and soul. Let its 
boss be a real boss, with some powers of decision. Let him 
hustle and operate the road down to the last cent of 
efficient economy —only let him operate the road for itself. 
Let him have his boys hustle for traffic. He'll steal it 
from the other differentials. If he cuts a little into your 
standard business, why, well and good—you'll get the 
money in the long run. 

“Other railroads have done something of the same 
sort with their branch lines. You do the same thing 
with North Valley. Give us a president and general man- 
ager in one, and tell him that his pay hinges on the show- 
ing he makes with the property. He’ll make the showing. 
He'll get up and down the line and give its men what they 
need—inspiration and confidence from higher up. He'll 
find out what is the trouble with towns like Old Town, and 
there'll be an era of good feeling.” 

The president of the railroad interrupted his caller. 

“Well and good that sounds,” he said; “but it’s against 
our policy. We're consolidating on this.system, bringing 
five more new roads into the parent organization, painting 
the old stencils out on the sides of the cars and locomotives, 
and putting T. & S. on every blessed one of them. We're 
consolidating. We're going to be one of the biggest single 
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roads in the United States 
things. We can’t separate the units of our organization.” 

And yet within the past few weeks one of the big 
American railroad properties has just begun such a 


That’s the new order of 


process of separating some of its constituent members. 
Two of these have already been torn from the parent 
member and are today being operated as separate rail- 
road units. A railroad can sometimes grow too large 
for its own good. 


The president of Tremont & Southwestern bore the 
reporter’s suggestions in mind for a week and a day 
though he did not have the fast trains stopped at Old Town 
after all -and then he dismissed them as being contrary 
A month later 
il manager of the aristocratic 


to the policy of the system he headed 








Snowden, the veteran gener 
T. & S., was in the president's office asking for a place for 
his boy —fresh from a technical college. 

“Dan's a nice kid,”’ he argued, “and I'd rather have him 
icely settled with our road than anything else in the 
world. He’s studied quite a bit in railroading -spent one 
summer in our shops; another with the engineering corps; 





a third in the trainmaster’s office here at headquarters.” 
The president shut his eyes that he might think the 


more clearly It was against his principles t« 





elevate 


young boys from college into good jobs ahead of the men 
who had been shuffling forward slowly for years up from 
the ranks—yet T. & S. owed Snowden something for the 


\ 





ars of loyalty and of faithful service he had given it 

“What did you want to make of Dan?” he inquired. 

**An assistant superintendent,”” was the reply. 

The president winced again. This was raw business and 
there would be criticism of it, even though it never came to 
his ears, from the men in the ranks; but in the end he 
surrendered and Dan Jumpe dintoa high grade job. And 
in a little while the general manager was ple iding ior Dan. 
Could he not have a division of his own to tackle? There 
was nothing against Dan’s record, and so it came to pass 
that he got that same unfortunate Valley Division 

Unfortunate beyond any question of doubt! Last sum- 
mer we came down over the North Valley leisurely in a 
day local that we might see the remains of what had once 
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HE one incredible fact of Mr. Clark Story’s 
life had been becoming the father of Sylvia. 
It seemed that God had honored him with 
a kind of heathen miracle. Not that Sylvia was 
literally a heathen. She had submitted like any 
ordinary child to the Christian catechism. But she 
looked entirely too much like a mere Corinthian virgin. 
He had married Mrs. Story off the streets of Augusta 
years ago, when he had gone there with a drove of cattle 
for sale. This was the real explanation, of course. Some 
how a child will not take after its father if the mother of 
it has previously earned her living singing to other men. 
This is no reflection upon the legitimacy of its birth, but 
it is a tribute to the fertility of the 
mother’s experiences. In the case of 
Sylvia there could be no question of this 
sort. She really was the child of her 
proper father. But if you marry the most 
charming woman in the world under 
these circumstances, and she remains as 
faithful as Ruth to her marriage vows, 
the next chapter in your romance is apt 
to be a mysterious and over-endowed 
offspring. If Mrs. Story had lived long: 
enough to bear another, child it might 
have been an equally strange reversion 
to memory. Fortunately, Mrs. Story 
died before she increased the confu 
sion of Mr. Story’s parenthood with 
another heir. And he had accepted 
Sylvia with the adoring admiration that 
such children usually excite in those 
who have the honor and adventure of 
begetting them. 





But the society of Ruckersville had 
proved a trifle more squeamish. Only | 
the male portion of it was ready to take 


Sylvia for better or for worse. From 
the time she was out of school at six- 
teen up to the beginning of this story, 
when she was twenty-five, she could have 
married any man in it, married or single. 
This is too much to say for any woman’s 
attractiveness; and this accounted for 
the fact that Mrs. Fanning-Rucker had 
never recognized her existence and that 
Mrs. Rucker-Martin had never even 
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been a pretty proud stretch of main-line railroad. The 
demoralization of the division was worse than ever; the 
train-crew criticised their commanding officers in the cars 
and off, so that any passenger might hear. Two of them 
referred to Dan as the “cigarette-smoking dude of a 
super,”’ and a third was willing to sit in the end of a da 

coach and tell you just how the boss down at Tremont 
North Side was running the property into the ground 
The locomotives were leaking; the record of engine 


7 


failures was appalling; the cars and depots were d 
the trains, as a matter of regular habit, were running la 
We stopped at Old Town on that same trip while our 
train changed crews and engines — a simple process in rail 
roading, accomplished in half the time on the well 
managed main line of Tremont & Southwestern. While 
went into the station a commer | 
“ How late’s Sixteen today?” he laughed at the agent 
“On time,” replied the agent 
“How's that?” laughed the drummer—‘‘ Must be 


999 





| traveler bustled 


yesterday's train just coming i 

The agent did not answer. He laughed too. The taint 
of absentee landlordism was also in his blood. If it had 
not been there would have been enough of that intangible 
thing called esprif de corps in his heart to have made hi: 
resent the slur of the traveler. 

That is what absentee landlordism did for the operation 
of five hundred miles of railroad, the sole traffic artery of a 
rich valley. Now see what it did for the traffic end of the 
same proposition 4 man walked into the showy new 
Union Depot at Millvale last September and asked for 
three tickets and three lower berths over the T. & S. to 
Tremont. You remember that we called Tremont & 
Southwestern a “standard” road, while its North Valley 
route is classed among the “differential In the first 
case the one-way fare to Tremont is twelve dollars, while 
in the second, for a slightly slower service and inferior 
accommodation, but ten dollars is charged 

“Sorry; but the homebound rush from the resorts ison,” 
said the courteous young man from behind the ticket 
wicket, “‘and I can’t even give you uppers. You can go 
out on the platform, however, and see if you can pick up 
space as the through trains pull i: 
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asked her to join the missionary society. It was true 
ve been properly born; but she 


that Sylvia seemed to hi: | 
certainly did not look like it, and you do not want con- 
taminated money for your heathens. Still, she sang in the 
church choir; but it is a curious fact, often observed, that 
any person with a voice like the heavenly 
music may sing in any Christian choir. We are demo 


cratic about the voice But so far as any one knev 


hills set to 





He Was More Reconciled to Loving a 


Than He Had Ever Been Before 


EVERETT 






That potential passenger wanted no such risk, however 
and he walked out of the statior There were thre 


"from Millvale to Tremont which left from 


other stations, and it is a fair assumption that he found 
accommodation on one of them that night: but T. & § 
also had a “differential” —that same old North Valk 


out of that same Unior Depot and the North Valle 


chief night train that very evening carried two silee} 





cars fjetween them the held just sever passenger 
‘hat was where absentee landlordism was hitting 
traffic returns A livel boss on the “differential 
have seen to it that the ticket clerks at the Union Det 
M lly ile were i ‘ to the necessities nal 
convenience oft route 
rhis nv e fiction, but it is all real wr 
the main line of the Penns inia or New Y Ce 
or Union Pacifi ind ar keen-witted railroader 
quickly locate the Tremont & North Valley proper 
his own satisfaction, although you must understand that 
it has bee built up here out of a number of real instances 
He car tell you frankly that these are some f the thing 
that absentee landlordism accomplishes in railroad manage 
ment. They are also some of the thi g hat cor 
make public outer t and unjust—rise high aga 
the big carriers of the land 
I'he ticket agent at Millvale is the counterpart 
in a Western city In that town, two important trunt ‘ 
roads, let us call them the Y and the Z are owned 
b the ame interests and managed fror a skyscrape 
twenty-five hundred miles or more awa A man whol 
om e& into the yt office over the Y road ‘ 
‘ tir it r ‘ a) er the new! ! le t } 7 
alter a stopover of ts aa He de 4 ted the da 1 


gna 
train he wished to take and asked for a Pullman statero 


ng his car diagrams and final! 





aquced a blue ticket tor a stateroom to the me dest 
onl ipon the R. & I The R. & I ised to n 
he through connection across the country for the ¥ 
now it Was a competitor of the new Z line 
gut | want to go b the Z protested the 
passenger. “The R. & L.’s a good road; but I want 


Continued on Page 65 


Ruckersville she had ever bes converted It 


By CORRA BARRIS wi 8 iiciee mater, aich't woman's sol. Then 


fore she had been left entirely to the cor ferat 
of her Maker, with the tacit understanding on the 
part of Ruckersville saints that th was the best 


disposition to make of such a soul Amy White was 


one woman in the place who cultivated her yuaint 
and Amy was not an exhorter 
In short, Sylvia had had rather a hard time of it and 
she promptly took it out of the men. not mali j 
naturally Mrs. Fanning-Rucker knew that § ce 
become her daughter-in-law ar da Mr P 
Felton had every reason but one to be jealou 
Sylvia had explained to poor Mr. Felt« 
that she would not elope with |} for 
| the remaining reasor f ! 
le ised } ne t! j 
ts being g to el with at 
' 
| mar eca et A t 
| } 
| her conte t being h greater 
objection, as fa ‘ 
Captain Martin neve ed é 
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he eet ec! ? | 
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recognized it as such, and had calmly 
waited, cat fashion, for him to draw nearer. 
Such women do not love, but they desire 
more than any others in the world to be 
loved. And at last this had come to her with 
overwhelming force -—the desire to be loved 
by this wonderful straddling stranger, whose 
long shadow fell almost upon her doorsill 
at sundown like a drawbridge between the 
hills that he let down for her to walk upon 
to him. 

Before she could make up her mind what 
to do about it he had disappeared, taking 
his grand shadow and his impudent scalp 
with him. If she had been one of those 
uiti-climaxes of femininity—a dim, star- 
spirited virgin--she would have spent her 
nights weeping. But she was merely a 
natural virgin without any starspirit at all. 
So she sat up and wondered, with a sort of 
savage rage, what had happened to her 
and what was best to do about it. Women 
of thie class are great pragmatists. They 
always get what they want. 


r , 
They never * 
shrivel into spiritless old maids; at the worst ; 


they become female bachelors. 

Every one sees their potentialities plainly, 
and they are judged by these rather than 
by their deeds, which may even exceed 
in innocency the clinging conduct of the 
starspirited. 

If Sylvia could have found Jim Bone in 
her surprised, bereaved mood, she would 
have been perfectly capable of demanding 
satisfaction of him by wringing his lover's 
neck for him—figuratively speaking, of 
course. She was indignant, disappointed, 
as one would be with a fascinating orator 
who stopped in the midst of an eloquent 
peroration, turned his back upon you, and 
left the stage without giving you the chance 
to reply in the same exalted strain. 

She did the only thing she could do under 
the circumstances. Late in the afternoon 
of each day she made a pretty toilet and 





7 LA and Entered Into the 
Spirited Confusien of the Scene 





A Fiock of Pigeons Dropped Down 


started across the log much in the same 
mood. Really there is nothing like swiftly 
flowing water close beneath her for disturb- 
ing a woman’s equilibrium. She paused, 
wavered —nearly lost her balance, in fact 
jerked her skirts instinctively high and 
skipped back to the bank. She composed 
herself, smoothed her courage and started 
the second time. The width of the stream 
was absurdly narrow to cause such a flut- 
ter—less than ten feet. This time she would 
certainly have made it but for the most 
unexpected accident. Suddenly, as she was 
mincing swiftly along more than halfway 
across, there was a rush from behind a 
clump of willows that grew there very close, 
and Bimber, the hound, appeared near the 
other end of the log, every leg limber with 
ecstasy, ears flapping, tail w.gging. She 
pressed the hand that held the sprigs of 
mint close to her breast, closed her eyes, 
dropped her skirts and threw that hand out 
instinctively to balance herself. It all hap- 
pened in an instant, including the quick 
thud of boot heels beside her on the log. 
‘ She felt her body lifted, clasped close and 
swung forward. It seemed best not to open 
her eyes for a moment, even after it was 
all over. But never in the years that fol- 
lowed the dreadful sequel of that hour could 
she forget the thrilling, pungent odor of the 
mint that lay bruised upon her breast, that 
fell down in expiring fragrance upon the 
ground between them, as she disengaged 
herself the next instant and stood looking 
from the green stain upon her bosom into 
the enraptured face of Mr. Jim Bone. The 
thing could not have happened more aptly 
or more romantically if they had both been 
characters in a novel. 

The dog reeled off a circle around them 
about the size of the Great Dipper, which 
was beginning to show dimly in the sky 
above, then made a handle to it by darting 
off up the hill. It was as if he had wagged 





went out to stroll upon the hill. If you 

desire to see a really beautiful woman, 

observe one who discards mere fashion and dresses to 
meet the far greater demands of love. Clothes become an 
inspiration then. They are the flowing footnotes of a 
sweetly mysterious personality. You feel that if she did 
not wear them you could not understand her at all. You 
could not believe her. But the bodice cut low, the loving, 
clinging folds of the skirt, the gleaming girdle, tell the tale. 
They translate to you what she cannot confess with her 
lips. They say plainly: 

“Love me.” 

You cannot express anything so cold as intelligence, or 
science, or philosophy in the fashion of your garments 
without looking like a frump. This is why your merely 
intellectual women often appear so ugly and so absurd. 
They are fools who do not use the sweet patterns of love 
when they cut out their hideous clothes. 

I am coming now to a certain August evening, the 
seventh since the disappearance of Mr. Bone from Sylvia's 
skyline. She stepped down from the porch in the early 
twilight, looking so white and golden one might have 
inferred that she expected to be wooed by the stars. As a 
matter of fact she was very shrewd. She concluded that if 
her lover was not gone forever he would return to the hill; 
and in case he did she purposed to be quite unconsciously 
adjacent. 

Women are queer. They really know everything. The 
only protection that men have is that the women do not 
know that they know everything. They only feel that 
they do, and you have only to contradict them in order 
to confuse them. 

Thus Sylvia felt each day the exhilaration and excite- 
ment that she would surely meet Jim Bone, She was 
determined to do it. On this particular evening she had 
predestined it again — fixed it with a rose in her hair. She 
advanced down the hill from the house like a young beam. 
She stepped ankle deep in the grass. She held her skirts 
up and showed the white stems of her being rising to 
unimaginable heights out of her little, dusty, high-heeled 
slippers. Her hair was braided and bound tight about her 
head. The nape of her neck glistened between two little 
thin, vagabond curis below the braids behind. Her 
spreading, swallow-winged brows curved above her eyes 
inquisitively. She wore that exaggeratedly innocent 
expression a woman assumes when she wants you to 
think she is looking for something, but not for you. For 
seven days in the twilight she had put it on, this manner of 
tooking for something in the grass as she went along. 
Women are delightfully naive comedians when they wish 
to find you and to conceal themselves. They invariably 


flutter all their wings in the opposite direction from the 
way they are really going and thinking. One of them 


comes tilting along, heading straight for your arms, so to 
speak, but she pretends—and really believes her own 
pretense—that she is not thinking of you at all. She is 
thinking of Ruskin, say, or of Valhalla, or of Idylls of the 
King, or of something else, oh, infinitely beyond and above 
mere man! But when she does come upon you in this 
artless fashion, somewhere in the world, on the street, in 
a drawing room, or even a back hall, the very man of all 
men who is thinking about her, you will know what she is 
up to by that wide-eyed expression of unfeigned surprise 
with which she regards you and draws back, and looks 
“Excuse me! I didn’t know you were here!” 

So, I say, it was thus that Sylvia Story made her way 
down the green-skirted hill to where the brook lay like a 
golden mace in the fading sundown dividing the two hills. 
She was absolutely absorbed in her search for mint that 
grew wild upon the banks. She thought she would see 
whether the geese had been muddying the spring again and 
whether the water rock under the pasture fence had been 
washed away by the rain that had fallen that morning. 
Sylvia, the mysterious, was translating herself, you under- 
stand, into the little green words of the field. It all 
depended upon whether you could read the translation or 
not. She stood upon the bank where the grass lay flat like 
a green fringe that has been drenched by the little flood of 
summer rain flowing inside. She looked this way and that. 
She lifted the ruffled whiteness of her skirts a little, held 
them tighter, stooped, and showed the smallness of her 
slippers and not more than a modest inch of the pretty 
white-stockinged sterns of her being. Her head was bent 
low, like a golden blossom in the greenly golden dusk of 
the evening. If anybody were there to see he would see, of 
course. If no one were there to see—well, it is a fact that 
one has a certain satisfaction in dramatizing one’s self by 
way of practicing, with only the willows to observe the 
performance. f 

She gathered a handful of mint. Then she saw that it 
grew more luxuriously upon the opposite bank. She went 
back to the footlog that spanned the stream. The rain had 
swelled the current until it flowed within a few inches of 
the underside of this log. She put one foot on the end of it 
and considered. You have seen exactly the same expres- 
sion of uncertainty upon a young hen’s wing feathers, 
when she makes up her red comb into a strictly feminine 
resolution to climb a stick pole that reaches from the 
earth to the bough on the tree where she intends to spend 
the night. She starts, balances herself with her wings 
falters, drops back to the ground and cackles that she 
cannot do it. After the third or fourth attempt she walks 
along up without the tremor of a feather. All that other 
had simply been a matinée of the hen-feminine. Sylvia 





off with his tail: “‘Excuse me! I think I 
smell a rabbit!” 

Nothing could have exceeded the intelligence and del- 
ieacy of such a withdrawal of a third party at such a 
moment. 

Having no further use for his hands, Mr. Bone thrust 
them both into his pockets and stood as usual with his feet 
wide apart before Sylvia, who was still engaged in getting 
her breath and in trying to withdraw her eyes from his face. 

“Good evening!” he said smilingly. 

This was a mistake. There are occasions where a smile 
is'so appropriate that a woman cannot bear to see one. At 
the sight of this merry contraction of Mr. Bone’s features 
Sylvia collected herself. She was indignant. She showed 
plainly that she felt she had been wronged. She turned, 
cast one cool, swallow-winged glance at him, and walked 
sedately back across the log as calmly as if she had been a 
migrating lily. She had not said ‘‘Thank you” or even 
returned his salutation. He was not so much aggrieved as 
he was confused. He knew why she came. What he 
could not understand was why she did not remain. He 
had a simple, direct mind about women. And for years 
he had lived among a class of them that were as natural 
and primitive in matters of love as he was himself. It 
is good women, you understand, who have invented the 
only art in the world that they themselves cannot practice 
acceptably —the art of courtship. If it were left to men, or 
even to the other kind of women, there would be mating 
enough and to spare, but no courting. But your good 
woman feels that she must deceive her lover utterly about 
every advance she makes and that she can never yield 
without some excuse for the concession. Thus she exacts 
enough persuasion to make it perfectly clear to him that 
she never would have consented of her own accord to 
anything, but only in response to his overwhelming 
arguments and prayers. 

Jim stood looking after the retreating form of the girl 
with a deep frown above his nose. The fact is that Sylvia 
was about to be lifted by Mr. Bone’s imagination into the 
sanctity of poetry, that high rampart of love. She drifted 
along toward the old house, attended overhead by her 
stars, leaving in her wake a long streamer of fireflies 
trailed from the grass by the brushing of ker skirts. God 
has a wonderful way of transfiguring His commonest 
creatures now and,then. The queer thing is the ones He 
does not transfigure. For example, there was Jim Bone, 
designed by inheritance and everything else for great deeds 
of one sort or another, who stood beside the running water 
in the gathering gloom, ugly, gaunt, unillumined by any 
possible flash of the imagination. It may be, of course, 
that God has much less to do with the transfiguring busi- 
ness than we suppose; that it is merely some advantage 
the Sylvias take of His great lights and shadows. 
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In any case, Mr. Bone sat down upon the end of the foot- 
log, clasped his hands around his knees, waited for the dog, 
and made up his mind that he was more reconciled to 
loving a woman than he had ever been before since he had 
been old enough to know much about love or woman. 


xI 


HE bomb already referred to in these pages exploded 

two days after the return of Jim Bone from Atlanta. 
The exact locality of the explosion was a vacant lot on the 
north side of the square opposite the Confederate monu- 
ment, and that duck-legged hero’s was the one impassive 
face turned upon the performance. When you have 
resurrected your dead and exalted them forever into a 
statue they stand and observe the uttermost energies of 
men thenceforth with a terrible calm. They can watch 
men build a city, conquer an invading army, without the 
least expression of admiration. And they can look at 
Rome burning, with a benignity that the lurid light only 
enhances, but cannot change. Once you erect a statue 
you have belittled and defeated yourself. You cannot 
compete with it. The thing outlasts you. This is one 
reason why in those countries where there are the greatest 
number of monuments to the memory of men and deeds, 
there is to be found the poorest quality of living manhood. 
And this is why, for one, I have always been thankful that 
the hero surmounting the monument to the Confederate 
soldiers in Ruckersville was a trifle too short in the stride. 
The absurdity seemed to give the surviving descendants 
of this hero a better chance. 

Well, I say, it was a very warm morning in August, one 
of those days when the sun rises early and gets down to 
business with as much energy as if the preservation of the 
whole solar system depended upon making every man 
sweat. Such a thing as activity in Ruckersville at such a 
season was unheard of. The entire male population of the 
town was hibernating in 
the sunshine, listless, com- 
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of a slouch hat, a blue hickory shirt 
breeches, and a pair of brogan shoes smelling of ground i 
spring and of red clay at all seasons. 

Between this group of country customers and the awn- 
ing of Bilfire’s saloon which shaded the checker players 
Colonel Lark and Colonel Fanning-Rucker sat in 
tilted back against the wall of the courthouse, discussing 
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The enterprising idleness of the 
reduces all political old revivalist preachers 


Up to this time in 


own well and his own sputtering kerosene lamp, and 
political questions consisted entirely of whether or not 
there should be a stock law in the county and saloons 


“The women and the preachers are at the bottom of this 
temperance agitation,”’ commented Colonel Lark. 

**Curious how women and preachers always gang toget her 
politically,” mused the young attorney, throwing back his 
head, opening his mouth and letting out the cigar smoke 
in soft blue rings. 

“Well, the ladies can’t vote, thanks be.” 

“If they could this country would be in the hands of the 
preachers and the poets before night any election day 
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fortable, drowsily accli- 
mated to the heat and to 
a golden sunlit poverty. 
They sat in their shirt- 
sleeves beneaththe awnings 
on every side of the square, 
smoking, spitting, whit- 
tling, and engaging in that 
aimless talk of the con- 
stitutionally idle. Captain 
Martin and Elbert White 
held a checkerboard upon 
their respective knees in 
front of Bilfire’s saloon. 
Each smoked a_ short- 
stemmed briar pipe, which 
exhaled an odor that was 
still pungent, for the dis- 
tance of a block, in any 
direction the wind blew. 
Elbert held one spatulate 
forefinger upon his king, 
uncertain whether to move 
into the “double corners” 
or attempt a hurried, leap- 
ing march across the board 
and risk the captain's 
attacking his flanks with 
one of the latter's novel 
movements, which the 
captain declared was due 
to the military training of 
his faculties. 

Two wagons drawn by 
mule teams were standing 
in front of the stores; and 
there was some talk ol 
turnip seeds and shuck 
horse collars across the 
counter in Magnis & 
Luster’s, but it was tenta- 
tive. Purchases were never 
made till the late afternoon, 
and only then when every 
ingenuity to cheat the 
other had failed between 
merchant and farmer. 
Three or four of these 
lounged on the sidewalk 
outside, silent, hairy-faced, 
unburnt men with pipes 
n their mouths. The 
Southern farmer must 
never be confounded with 
that character in fiction, 
the Southern planter, now 
an almost extinct animal 
inthat section. Thefarmer 
is the planter reduced 
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horse with his head over the top rail of a pasture fence. 
At the same moment Colonel Lark and Colonel Fanning- 
Rucker aiso stood up and backed against the courthouse 
wall and stared down the street. Elbert was astonished. 
He caught hold of the back of his chair and pulled himself 
around sidewise in it. He was not the man to get up 
unless it was absolutely necesgary. Apparently it was. 
He drew himself up, fascinated, and stumbled into the door 
of the saloon. One of the mules hitched to one of the 
wagons in front of Magnis & Luster’s shied. This awakened 
the other mule, and between them it seemed best not to 
face what was coming, accompanied as it was by a devil 
of aracket. They bolted. Sympathy between mules and 
strikers is strong. The other team also bolted. The next 
moment the square was in an uproar. Two wagons 
drawn by four galloping mules with windmill ears tore 
around the square, a comet's tail of loafers following inthe 
cloud of dust, yelling and profanely exhorting, command- 
ing them to “Whoa, there! Whoa! Whoa! W-h-o-a! 
ou of a gun!” 

*A trail of brown sugar, green coffee, flour and molasses 
marked their course, but the animals pointblank refused 
even to consider “‘whoaing.”” This may have been due to 
the indelicacy of the language used by their pursuers, but 
mors likely it was owing to the approach of a curious 
procession that was itself accompanied by a peculiarly 
disconcerting noise. Both teams made a tremendous exit 
down a street on the opposite side of the square, followed 
by their respective owners and a long, whooping, yelling 
strand of little black boys. The uproar had drawn every 
man in business in Ruckersville out upon the sidewalk, 
hatleas, coatless, where he stood astonished at the sight 
and sound that had caused the mules to bolt. A lean old 
white horse, obviously blind and spiritless, and guided by a 
pair of ragged rope lines held by a negro man, crept slowly 
along, dragging after him a sort of inverted turtle-shaped 
iron shovel or scoop upon which reclined a plow stock 
with its trivet clattering. The rattling and grinding of the 
shovel and plow upon the stony street was the unheard-of 
noise that had destroyed the confidence of the mules. The 
horse lifted his feet very high at each step and switched his 
tail feebly against the trace chains. 

On the sidewalk immediately in the rear, Jim Bone 
stepped along between Tony Adams and a stranger, 
ifterward recognized as the contractor James, of Atlanta. 
Behind the team followed a dozen negro men, barefooted, 
ragged, carrying picks on their shoulders, jostling one 
another and laughing loudly after the manner of negro 
workmen. Mr. Bone smoked a red-and-gold-gartered 
cigar, the triplets of which might have been seen between 
the lips of his two companions. His hat was tilted forwar< 
over his narrow, smiling, pistol beaming eyes. He held his 
chin up and out and his mouth puckered tightly about the 
end of his cigar. He was gesticulating mysteriously to the 
contractor, whe apparently confirmed every are and angle 
and spire of these gestures by referring to the lines and 
symbols on a large sheet of blue paper that he held unrolled 
in his hands. When this singular company arrived at the 
vacant lot it appeared that the purpose was to destroy it. 
The horse was hitched to the plow and made to open a thin 
black furrow, which laid off the ground in an irregular 
and marvelous shape. The negroes with picks fell to 
widening and deepening the furrow, every stroke of every 
pick being accompanied by a humorous grunt and the 
rhythen of a song that ran something like this: 


Dig my grave wid er silver spoon, 
Lemme down wid er golden chain, 
Two turtle doves on mer breast! 

Oh, yez! Oh, yez! Oh, yez! 

Dig er my grave wid er silver spoon! 


The jungle of weeds that stood shoulder high and that 
had sprung on that lot from their forefather weeds for 
fifty years fell before the scythe; a flock of pigeons dropped 
down and entered into the spirited confusion of the scene, 
strutting about among the freshly turned sods with an eye 
to business. Even Tony Adams took off his coat, set his 
narrow-brimmed straw hat on the back of his head, put his 
hands in his pockets, and passed from one side to the other, 
directing the work of excavation as if it were a matter of 
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buried treasure. Having had a good deal to say about the 
breaking of the lines by the plow, Bone and James imme- 
diately withdrew as if they had more important business 
in another part of town. 

All the time the regular population of the square stood 
in the background, stretching from beneath the awning of 
Bilfire’s saloon nearly half a block like the straggling teeth 
in an old worn-out comb, some short, some tall, all warped 
and bent with curiosity. The only thing positively known 
was that on the previous day Jim Bone had purchased two 
pieces of property in Ruckersville—this vacant lot and the 
old Joseph Rucker place which, as I have already indi- 
cated, stood upor a gentle eminence near the center of the 
residence portion that lay almost entirely to the west of 
the square. Both were owned by a syndicate in Atlanta 
the same syndicate, in fact, holding mortgages upon half 
the real estate in the town. Now it appeared that some 
sort of building was to be erected upon the vacant lot 
Colonel Lark in fact having issued, as mayor, a permit for 
this construction the evening before; but it was at an hour 
of the day when he could not be sure of himself and he 
could not recal] details—if indeed Mr. Bone had men- 
tioned any. Colonel Lark looked apvealingly at Rucker, 
as much as to inquire if he remembered anything of the 
circumstance; but Colonel Rucker was determined not to 
be implicated in the seandal. He declared hastily that he 
had not been with Colonel Lark the evening before, as 
much as to say that under no circumstance would he have 
his name coupled with anything relating to the affairs 
of a person of so dubious a character as Jim Bone. 

“Tf it’s another store, he’ll fail,"” commented Magnis, a 
merchant with a wrinkled, dried-apple face. 

“There ain’t enough trade in this country to keep any 
of us goin’,”” agreed Luster. 

“I don’t care what he’s fixin’ to do, he'll fail. There 
hasn’t been a successful business in this town since I have 
been postmaster,”’ agreed Martin. But nobody noticed or 
respected his opinion, because he was a Republican and 
held an office that by rights belonged to a Democrat. 

Suddenly the old captain broke ranks and started across 
the square with the challenging, spur-clicking air of a very 
thin old game rooster who would suffer no intrusion 
upon his barnyard, even if he lost every neck feather he 
possessed. 

“Mr. Adams, may I ask you what manner of breast- 
works you are raising here in this peaceful community?” 
he demanded of Tony, whom he found squatting with a 
spirit level in one elbow of the shallow trench. 

“Have to ask the General, Captain; I ain’t in his 
confidence no deeper than this ditch,” answered Mr. 
Adams, looking up smiling. 

“Well, sir, all I have to say is that it’s an outrage 
that such a business should go forward without the knowl- 
edge or consent of this community that knows what it 
needs and what it don’t need better than a buckle-banded, 
pistol-bellied outlaw!"" With which explosion the captain 
turned and hastened back to his comrades. 

Halfway across the square he passed Bilfire. The fact 
that Jim Bone had a way of setting down his glass with a 
scowl every time he emptied it in the saloon caused Bilfire 
to fear that he was about to have a rival in the whisky 
business. Bilfire was a large man with a head like a maul. 
He always wore a long white apron and went without his 
hat. 

He halted just above the spirit leveler in the trench, 
stood with his hands behind him fiddling with his apron 
strings and looked at the excavations with his red nose 
wrinkled by a sun smile. 

“Tony,” said he, “what the dickens are you doin’ over 
here?” 

Once more Mr. Adams, turning up his blond, vacuous, 
batter-cake face, widened it with a grin. 

“ Damfiknow, Billy.” 

“What do you think you are doin’ 

“Well, Jim says he’s fixin’ to revive and redeem the 
town. That’s all he told me.” 

Bilfire placed a fat leg in front of the other, drew back, 
pulled out his thick red neck, closed one eye and squinted 
along the foundation; then he set his foot down in it 
and stretched his apron as he stepped off the distance. 
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“’Tain’t a saloon anyway,” he remarked with every 
appearance of relief. “‘Nobody but a fool would put up 
a saloon with a fifty-foot front.” 

He withdrew to his place of business where custom was 
brisker than usual, owing to the fact that the excitement 
of the morning called for a steadying of the nerves of the 
citizens. You will have observed this difference in strong 
emotion among men and women. The former instinct- 
ively demand a “‘bracer.’” They depend upon their stom- 
achs to help them rise to the occasion. It is the place where 
they keep their altar fires and the engine room of their 
valor. But for this useful organ of the body more of them 
would show the white feather. As it is, the most timid 
man alive can take three drinks and face an army with 
every sensation of cheerful heroism. And personally I 
venture the suspicion that few men would voluntarily risk 
the most glorious death a hero ever died without at least 
one bottle of champagne if he could get it. But women do 
not know how to stoke the spirit with stimulants. They 
have more highly developed the martyr instinct that does 
not require a cocktail for submission. If they must, they 
can go down to the gates of death primly, a little tearfully 
and, apt as not, with empty stomachs. 
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T MAY have been two hours after the events recorded 

above that the town of Ruckersville sustained another 
shock. 

Mrs. Martin was seated in her bedroom. The house was 
pervaded by the odor of boiling cabbage. This indicated 
that she had put on dinner and was now at leisure to invite 
her soul, a situation not so incongruous as it smelled. 
Women are often obliged to accommodate the needs of 
their spiritual natures to theirdomesticenvironment. Mrs. 
Martin suffered from a conscientiousness that did not 
permit her to indulge in merely religious devotions so long 
as the breakfast dishes were unwashed; in fact, she never 
could call her soul her own until dinner was on and hot 
enough to boil. Then she relaxed her material nature, 
abandoned her carnal mind, and withdrew to her bedroom 
for an hour of prayer and other devotional exercises. On 
this particular morning she was in an unusually peaceful 
frame of mind. She sat spread out comfortably in her 
chair. Her thin gray hair was drawn up to the severest 
point on the back of her head and wound into a knot so 
small and tightly twisted it might have been a little coiled 
worm. Her face, down to the last crease of her double 
chin, was fiery red from her exertions. And she could not 
have worn a more matter-of-fact expression if she had been 
about to sew the top button on the garment of her spirit. 
Two or three volumes lay upon the windowsill beside her. 

It is a circumstance you may have observed, that old 
mer and old women nearly always contract this window- 
sill habit according to their characters and general dispo- 
sitions. If it is a rheumatic old man he will lay his pipe 
and tobacco there. He will pigeonhole his letters between 
the sash and the sill. And if any one moves these posses- 
sions the old man is more disturbed than if his pockets had 
been robbed. If it is a religious old woman you will find 
there her button basket, her knitting —with the long steel 
needles sticking out at fierce angles—and above all you 
will observe her open Testament. They are the prim wit- 
nesses of the fact that she has ceased to waste her leisure 
in any adorning considerations of the flesh and has 
withdrawn from the world to hibernate in the scriptures in 
the soothing occupation of turning stocking heels. In addi- 
tion to avery homely, rusty-backed Testament upon Mrs. 
Martin’s window-sill there was a sock for the captain 
which had reached the crucial knitting-needle stage where 
the toe was being narrowed—an old strawberry-shaped 
emery for sharpening her needle, a bit of beeswax, a 
thimble, a quarrelsome-looking pair of scissors, and two 
thin volumes on the slum life of the poor. These were 
really Mrs. Martin's dime novels, although she was very 
far from suspecting the fact. 

If you want to know who reads the worst and most 
harrowing literature in the world, observe the old ladies 
who are interested in home and foreign missions. They 
make a spiritual business of acquainting themselves with 
the most degrading details of the most degraded lives. 


Continued on Page 53) 


The Rattling and Grinding of the Shovel and Plow Was the Unheard-of Noise That Had Destroyed the Confidence of the Mutes 
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XXXIV 

ABATINI and Arnold stood up in 

the automobile. The former’s face 

had darkened. He leaned over and 

said something to the chauffeur. They 

drove on through the press of people, 

who gave way sullenly. A police 
inspector came to the side of the ear 

“This way is blocked for the present, 
sir,” he said to Sabatini. “If you want 
to get past you had better take one of 
the turnings to the left.” 

“My destination is just here,’’ Saba- 
tini replied. “Tell me what is the cause 
of this disturbance.” 

**Some of our men have gone to make 
an arrest in that house there, sir,”’ the 
inspector replied, “and we are having 
some trouble.” 

“Is it the man Isaac Lalonde whom 
you are after?”’ Sabatini asked. 

“That is so, sir,” the inspector ad- 
mitted. “A desperate scoundrel he is 
too. He's shot at and wounded all three 
of the policemen who entered the house, 
and he lies crouching before the window, 
threatening to shoot any one who passes 
upt he street.” 

“Who is in charge here?” 
inquired. 

“Chief Inspector Raynham,” the man 
replied, pointing to 


Sabatini 


an officer in plain 
uniform who was standing a few yards 
away. 
“Take me to him,” Sabatini directed. 
‘I may be of use in this matter.” 
The crowd opened to let them pass 
through. They were on the corner of 
now, and the street to 
their right wasempty. There was a dis- 


e pavement 


position on the part of the people to hug 
the wall and peer only round the corner, 
for they were within easy range of the 
grimy window opposite 

“Mr. Inspector,”’ Sabatini said, “I 
am Count Sabatini, a noblemarr of the 
country from which that man comes. I 
think, perhaps, that if you will allow me 
to make the effort he 
I may be able to save 
lives.”” 


will listen to me. 


the loss of useful 


The chief inspector iluted 
“T shouldn't 


near him, sir,”’ he 


recommend you to go 


declared. *“* They Say 


he’s an out-and-out anarchist, the leader 





of one of the most d: 





ngerous gangs it 
We've got the back of the 


house covered and he can’t escape, but 


London. 
he’s shot three of our men who trie 
chief of the police Is OF 
for instructions from him. 

Sabatini’s lips parted in the faintest 
could well have imagined that he 


prompter means to have 


would DN 


in command. 


“You will not forbid my making the at 


he said courteous!) Oo tne 


risk 


The inspector hesitated. 


official. “I 


of course.” 


Arnold clutched at 
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Sabatini, with a sudden swing 
of his powerful arm, made his way into 
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Sabatini turned round with an air of gentle superiorit it the ‘ 
““My young friend,” he said, “‘do you not understand you see that the 
that Isaac will not be taken alive rhere is a question I Is it true, this n 
must ask him before he dies.” ma Is rn laug 
The inspector stepped forward—afterward he said that have kept 
it was for the purpose of stopping Sabatini He was too Isaac le 
late, however. The crowd whict thronge i the end of the one i ne crowd co 
street and the hundreds of human beings who peered fron who began to shout 
the windows had a moment of wonderful excitement. One seemed conscious o 
could almost hear the thrill that stirred from their throats. unconscious of it, stox 
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from the curbstone when the window behind which Isaac Then those who wa 
was crouching was suddenly smashed and Isaac leaned out saw the puff of smoke 
The crowd, listening intently, could hear the crash of the murderous face 
falling glass upon the pavement. They had their view of The aw Sabat 
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Arnold hurried over toward his employer. Mr. Weath- 
erley had lost flesh and there were bags under his eyes. 
His appearance now was the appearance of a man who has 
received some terrifying shock. His hands clasped the 
sides of his chair 

“T’'m all right, aren’t I, Chetwode?” he gasped. “I 
haven't been ill or anything? This isn’t a nightmare? The 
office seems all changed. You've moved the safe. The let- 
ters | can’t understand the letters! Give me the daybook 
quic Rs 

Arnold passed it to him silently. Mr. Weatherley turned 
ever the pages rapidly. At May fourth he stopped. 

“Yes, yes! I remember this!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Twenty 
barrels of apples, Spiers & Pond. Fifty hams to Coswell’s. 
J] remember this. But what + 

His finger went down the page. He turned over rapidly 
page after page. The entries went on. They stopped at 
June thirtieth. He shrank back in his chair. 

Have I been ill, Chetwode?”’ he muttered. 

Arnold put his arm upon his employer's shoulder. 

“Not exactly ill, sir,” he said, “but you haven't been 
here for some time. You went home on May fourth; 
we've none of us seen you since.” 

There was asilence. Very slowly Mr. Weatherley began 
to shake his head. He seemed suddenly aged. 

“Sit down, Chetwode-—sit down quickly,” he ordered 
in a curious dry whisper. “‘ You see it was like this,” he 
went on, leaning over the table: “I heard a noise in the 
room and down | came. He was hiding there behind a 
curtain, but I saw him. Before I could shout out to the 
servants he had me covered with his revolver. I suppose 
I'm not much to look at in a black tie and dress coat 
wrong thing altogether, | know —but Fenella was out, so it 
didn't really matter. Anyway he took me for the butler. 
‘It isn’t you I want,’ he said, ‘it's your mistress and the 
others.’ I stared at him and backed toward the door. ‘If 
you move from where you are,’ he went on, dropping his 
voice a little, ‘I shall shoot you! Go and stand over in that 
corner behind me. It’s Mrs. Weatherley I want. Now 
listen. There's a ten-pound note in my waistcoat pocket. 
I'll give it to you to go and fetch her. Tell her that an old 
friend has called and is waiting to see her. You under- 
stand? If you go and don’t bring her back — if you give the 
alarm —you'll wake up one night and find me by your 
bedside and you'll be sorry.’ You see I remember every 
word he said, Chetwode— every word.” 

“Go on, please!"’ Arnold exclaimed breathlessly. 

Mr. Weatherley nodded slowly. 

“Yes,” he said, “I shall tell you all about it. I remem 
ber every word that was spoken; I can see the man at this 
moment. I didn't move from where I was, but I was a 
little annoyed at being taken for Groves and I told him so. 
‘If you're a burglar,’ | said, ‘you've found your way into 
trouble. I'm the master of the house and Mrs. Weatherley 
is my wife. Perhaps you'll tell me now what you want 
with her?’ He looked at me and | suppose he decided that 
1 was telling the truth. ‘Your wife,’ he said slowly, ‘is 
looking for trouble. I’m not sure that it hasn’t come. 
You know she was a friend of Rosario —- Rosario the Jew?’ 
‘l know that they were acquainted,’ I said. He laughed 
then and I began to hete the fellow, Chetwode. ‘It was 
your wife,’ he said, ‘for whom Rosario wanted that title. 
She could have stopped him Then he broke off, 
Chetwode. ‘But I don’t suppose you understand these 
things,’ he said. ‘ You'd better just understand this though. 
I am here to have a little explanation with Mrs. Weather- 
ley. | have a message for her and she’s got to hear it from 
my own lips. When I've finished with her I want her 
brother, and when I've finished with him I want the young 
man who was here the other night. It’s no good saying 
he’s not here now because I saw him start.’”’ 

Mr. Weatheriey paused and felt his forehead. 

“ All the time, Chetwode,” he went on, “I was watching 
the fellow, and it began to dawn upon me that he was there 
to do ber some mischief. I didn't understand what it was 
all about, but I could see it in his face. He was anill-looking 
ruffian. I remembered then that more than once Fenella 
had been frightened by some one hanging about the house. 
Well, there he was opposite to me, Chetwode, and by 
degrees I'd been moving a little nearer to him. He was 
after mischief--I| was sure of it. What should you have 
done, Chetwode?” 

“Tl am not quite sure; what did you do?” 

“We're coming to that,” Mr. Weatherley declared, 
leaning a little forward —“‘ we’re coming to that. Now in 
that open case close to where | was my wife had some 
south American curios. There was a funny wooden club 
there - something like alife-preseryver. The end was quite as 
heavy as any lead. I caught hold of it and rushed in upon 
him. You see, Chetwode, I was quite sure that he meant 
mischief. If Fenella had come in he might have hurt her.” 

“Exactly,”’ Arnold agreed. ‘Go on, sir.” 

“Well, I gripped the club in my right hand,” Mr. 
Weatherley explained, seizing a ruler from the table, “like 
this, and I ran in upon him. I took him rather by sur- 
prise--he hadn't expected anything of the sort. He had 
one shot at me and missed, I felt the bullet go scorching 
past my cheek —-like this.” 


Mr. Weatherley struck the side of his face sharply with 
the flat of his hand. 

“He had another go at me, but it was too late—I was 
there upon him. He held out his arm but I was too quick. 
I didn’t seem to hit very hard the first time, but the club 
was heavy. His foot slipped on the marble hearthstone 
and he went. He fell with a thud. Have you ever kiiled 
a man, Chetwode?”’ 

‘* Never, sir,”’ Arnold answered, his voice shaking a little. 

‘““Well, I never had before,"” Mr. Weatherley went on. 
“It really seems quite amazing that that one blow right 
on the head should have done it. He lay there quite still 
afterward and it made me sick to look at him. All the 
time, though, I kept on telling myself that if I had not been 
there he would have hurt Fenella. That kept me quite 
cool. Afterward I put the club carefully back in the case, 
pushed him a little under the sofa and then I stopped to 
think for a moment. I was quite clever, Chetwode. The 
window was open through which the man had come, so 
I locked the door on the inside, stepped out of the window, 
came in at the front door with my latchkey, crept upstairs, 
undressed quickly and got into bed. The funny part of it 
all was, Chetwode,” he concluded, “that nobody ever 
really found the body.” 

“You don’t suppose that you could have dreamed it all, 
do you?” Arnold asked. 

Mr. Weatherley laughed contemptuously. 

“What an absurd idea!"’ he exclaimed. “What a per- 
fectly absurd idea! Besides, although it did disappear, 
they came up and told me that there was a man lying in the 
boudoir. You understand now how it all happened,” he 
went on. “It seemed to me quite natural at the time. 
Still when the morning came | realized that I had killed 
aman. It’s a horrid thing to kill a man, Chetwode!" 

“Of course it is, sir,” Arnold said sympathetically. 
“Still I don’t see what else you could have done.” 

Mr. Weatherley beamed. 

“IT am glad to hear you say that, Chetwode,” he 
declared, “very glad. Still I didn’t want to go to prison, 
you know, so a few days afterward | went away. I meant 
to hide for quite a long time. I—I don’t know what I’m 
doing back here.” 

He looked round the office like a trapped animal. 

“T didn’t mean to come back yet, Chetwode!”’ he 
exclaimed. ‘“‘Don’t leave me! Do you hear? Don’t 
leave me!” 

“Only for one second, sir,’’ Arnold replied, taking an 
invoice from the desk. ‘“‘They are wanting this in the 
warehouse.” 

Arnold stepped rapidly across to Mr. Jarvis’ desk. 

“Telephone home for his wife to come and bring a 
doctor,” he ordered. ‘ Quick!” 

“*He’s out of his mind!” Jarvis gasped. 

“Stark mad,” Arnold agreed. 

When he reéntered the office Mr. Weatherley was sitting 
muttering to himself. Arnold came over and sat opposite 
to him. 

“Mrs. Weatherley is calling round presently, sir,” he 
announced. ‘ You'll be glad to see her again.” 

Mr. Weatherley went deadly pale. 

“Does she know?" he moaned. 

“She knows that some one was hurt,”’ Arnold said. “‘ As 
a matter of fact,” he continued, “I don’t think the man 
could have been dead. We were all out of the room for 
about five minutes and when we came back he was gone. 
I think that he must have got up and walked away.”’ 

“You don’t think that I murdered him then?” Mr. 
Weatheriley inquired anxiously. 

“Not you,” Arnold assured him. ‘You stopped his 
hurting Mrs. Weatherley though.” 

Mr. Weatherley sighed. 

“I should like to have killed him,” he admitted simply. 
“Fenella and Sabatini, too, her brother—they both laugh 
at me. They’re a little inclmed to be romantic and they 
think I’m a queer sort of a stick. I could never make out 
why she married me,”’ he went on confidentially. ‘Of 
course, they were both stone broke at the time and I put 
up a decent bit of money; but it isn’t money, after all, that 
buys a woman like Fenella.”’ 

“T’m sure she will be very pleased to see you again, 
sir,”” Arnold said. 

“*Do you think she will, Chetwode? Do you think she 
will?”” Mr. Weatherley demanded anxiously. “‘Has she 
missed me while I have been — where the devil have I been, 
Chetwode? You must tell me—tell me quick! She'll 
be here directly and she'll want to know. I can’t remem- 
ber. It was a long street and there was a public house at 
the corner, and I had a job somewhere, hadn't I, stacking 
cheeses? Look here, Chetwode, you must tell me all about 
it. You're my private secretary. You ought to know 
everything of that sort.” 

“I'll make it all right with Mrs. Weatherley,”’ Arnold 
promised. ‘“‘We can’t go into all these matters now.” 

“Of course not — of course not,”” Mr. Weatherley agreed. 
“You're quite right, Chetwode. A time for everything, 
ch? How’s the little lady you brought down to Bourne 
End?” 

“She’s very well, thank you, sir,’’ Arnold replied. 
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“Now it’s a queer thing,”” Mr. Weatherley continued, 
“but only yesterday—or was it the day before?—I was 
trying to think whom she reminded me of. It couldn't 
have been my brother-in-law, could it, Chetwode? Did 
you ever fancy that she was like Sabatini?” 

“I had noticed it, sir,’ Arnold admitted with a little 
start. ‘‘There is a likeness.” 

“I’m glad you agree with me,”’ Mr. Weatherley declared 
approvingly. ‘Splendid fellow, Sabatini,” he continued; 
“full of race to his fingertips. Brave as a lion, too, but 
unscrupulous. He’d wring a man’s neck who refused to do 
what he told him. Yet do you know, Chetwode, he 
wouldn't take money from me? He was desperately hard 
up one day, I know, and I offered him a check, but he only 
shook his head. ‘You can look after Fenella,’ he said; 
‘that’s all you’ve got to do. One in the family is enough.’ 
The night after he played baccarat with Rosario and he 
won twothousand pounds. Cleverfellow, Sabatini. I wish 
I wasn’t so frightened of him. You know the sort of feel- 
ing he gives me, Chetwode?”’ Mr. Weatherley continued. 
“He always makes me feel that I’m wearing the wrong 
clothes or doing the wrong thing. I’m never really at my 
ease when he’s about. But I like him—lI like him very 
much indeed.” 

Arnold had turned a little away. He was beginning to 
feel the strain of the situation. 

“T wish Fenella would come,’’ Mr. Weatherley wandered 
on. “I don’t seem to be able to get on with my work this 
morning since you told me she was coming down. Queer 
thing—although I was with her last evening, you know, 
Chetwode, I feel somehow as though I’d been away from 
her for weeks and weeks. I can’t remember exactly how 
long—there’s such a buzzing in my head when I try. 
What do you do when you have a buzzing in your head, 
Chetwode?”’ 

“TI generally try and rest in an easy-chair,” Arnold 
replied. 

“T’ll try that too,” Mr. Weatherley decided, rising to 
his feet. “It’s a-—-most extraordinary thing, Chetwode, 
but my knees are shaking. Hold me up—catch hold of 
me quick!” 

Arnold half carried him to the easy-chair. The horn of 
the automobile sounded outside. 

“Mrs. Weatherley is here, sir,” Arnold whispered. 

Mr. Weatherley opened his eyes. 

“Good!” he murmured. “Let me sit up.’ 

There was a moment’s pause. Arnold moved to the door 
and held it open. They heard the swish of her skirts as she 
came through the outer office and the heavier footsteps of 
the doctor who followed. Mr. Weatherley tried vainly to 
rise to his feet. He held’out his arms. Fenella hastened 
toward him. 

“‘Fenella, I couldn’t help it,” her husband gasped. “I 
had to kill him—he told me he was waiting there for you. 
My hands are quite clean now. Chetwode told me that 
he got up and walked away, but that’s all nonsense. I 
struck him right on the skull.” 

She fell on her knees by his side. 

“You dear brave man,” she murmured, “I believe you 
saved my life.” 

He smiled. His face was suddenly childlike. He was 
filled with an infinite content. 

“I think,” he said, “that I should like—to go home 
now —if this other gentleman and Chetwode will kindly 
help me out. You see I haven’t been here since May 
fourth and today is July second. I think I must have 
overslept myself. And that idiot Jarvis was opening the 
letters when I arrived! Yes, I’m quite ready.” 

They helped him out to the car. He stepped in and 
took his usual place without speaking again. The car drove 
off, Fenella holding his hand, the doctor sitting opposite. 


XXXVI 


HERE was nothing about their attitude or appearance 

that indicated the change. Their chairs were so close 
together that they almost touched. Her white, ringless 
hand lay in his. Through the wide-open window of their 
tiny sitting room they looked down upon the river as they 
had sat and watched it so many evenings before. Yet the 
change was unmistakable. Arnol no longer guessed at it; 
he felt it. The old days of their pleasant comradeship had 
gone. There were reserves in everything she said. Some- 
times she shrank from him almost as though he were a 
stranger. The eyes that grew bright and still danced with 
pleasure at his coming, a moment leter were almost filled 
with apprehension as she watched him. 

“Tell me again,” he begged, ‘“‘what the doctor really 
said. It sounds too good to be true.” 

“So I thought,” she agreed; “but I haven’t exaggerated 
a thing. He assured me that there was no risk, no pain, 
and that the cure was certain. I am to go to the hospital 
in three weeks’ time.” 

“You don’t mind it?” 

“Why should I?”’ she answered. “The last time,” she 
continued, “it was in France. I remember the white stone 
corridors, the white room and the surgeons all dressed in 
white. Do you know, they say that I shall be out again 
in a fortnight.”” He nodded. 
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Y FRIEND, the Socialist, is convinced 
that the corner grocer ie doomed. “I do 
not say | think it,” hetold me. “I know 


t! The little grocer is an economic has-been.” 

I have respect for my Socialist friend. He knows 
ill that is to be known about surplus value and economic 
determinism. He is a man who unites intellectuality with 
throbbing sympathy, a man who can really feel with a 
whole group or a whole generation. I always listen to 
whatever my Socialist friend has to say. 

“]T am sorry for the grocer,”’ he mused, “and for all these 
little devils in the retail trade. They're economic victims, 
like youand me. They cling to their dying little businesses 
like a cripple to a crutch. That's what they are—cripples, 
industrial cripples. They have just enough capital to 
bind them to their chains.” He 
waved his arm with a large, all- 
including gesture which focused 
ipon us the eyes of the passers-by. 
“The corner grocer, I tell you, is 
done for. He does not fit into our 
economic structure. He does xot 
harmonize with our inevitable 
economic development. His busi- 
He works too 
hard, earns too little, costs too 
much. Hecan'tsurvive. Already 
Big Business Capitalism with a 
capital C — isinvading histerritory. 
lhe big grocery eats up the little 
grocery. The little grocer dwin- 
dies. Soon he will be as rare as a 
cow on Broadway. Soon = 

“There used to be three grocers 
in this block,” | interposed remin- 
iseentiy. “Today there are four.” 

For a moment the Socialist was 
ilent. It was a thunderous, 
protesting silence. 

“Oh, asingle instance,” he began. 

“ And here isthe fourth,” Linter- 
rupted as we stopped at the corner. 
“A brand-new shop, a brand-new 
grocer —and a poet as well.” 


ness is too chaotic. 


Trials of the Middleman 


(Fes the door of a new and 
brilliantly painted grocery 
tore hung a wreath-crowned sign 
bearing this metrical device: 
Plenty of turkeys, plenty of geese, 
Plenty of chickens, too; 
\t prices to fit every poor man’s 
purse 


What more can a grocer do? 


My Socialist friend has one fail- 
ng. He does not ilove poetry. 

“ A single instance,"’ he repeated, 
“proves nothing. You will find, if 
you take the trouble to look it up, 
that the little grocer is disappear- 
ing. The inevitable economic 
development, which » 

I did take the trouble to look it 
up. Il wondered how three grocers 
could dwindle to four. I wondered what the grocer himself 
thought of this ‘inevitable economic development” which 
was obliterating him. I wondered how it felt to dwindle. 

So, on a certain sunny day, | took my stand at the street 

corner and watched a little crowd of purchasers force a 
path through an alleyway of barrels and boxes into the 
tore of the grocer-poet. Surely, I thought, poetry pays 
when it is to the point. As I entered the shop I glanced at 
the grocer. He bore no physical symptoms of dwindling; 
there was about him rather a latent expansiveness, as 
though he would have become stout had he had the time. 
He was a man of fifty or fifty-five, with deep brown eyes. 
He was smooth-shaven in deference to his business. His 
accent would have told me he was a German, even had 
not the name Carl Hengelmiiller stood above the door. 

At a desk in the near corner of the shop sat a young 
blond woman, the presiding genius of the place. She was 
evidently of recent importation, like the Westphalian ham, 
the German prunes, and the crisp honeycake with Gruss 
aus Niirnberg truced in white sugar upon the brown sur- 
face. I might have taken the blue-eyed young woman 
for the grocer’s daughter but for her broad, ostentatious 
wedding ring. ‘‘ Meine eweite Frau,’’ vouchsafed Hengel- 
miller, with an unconcealable pride. The grocery business 
could not be hopeless if grocers could afford second wives! 
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As I lingered, after laying in a stock of inharmonious 
edibles, I amused myself by watching the intense activity 
of the little store. Frau Hengelmiiller, who had acquired 
a vivacious grocery English, had her eyes everywhere. 

“Try our plums, Mrs. Wentworth!” she cried out to a 
customer who was about to leave the store empty-handed. 
**We have a special price on them today and they are fine 
with turkey —and much cheaper, now that cranberries are 
so high. Car!, tell that lady to come here. I'll give her a 
good recipe for those greens. Heinrich,” she shouted to 
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She Argues Obstinately That Dash Ought to Put Up His Delectable in Haif:-Pound Packages 


the tired little clerk who was tying up a parcel with dig- 
nity and deliberation, “schnell! The lady hasn’t got all 
day to wait. Schnell!” 

When the rush was over and the business of the little 
grocery entered again into quiet waters I engaged Hengel- 
miller in conversation. In exchange for some confidences 
of mine he gave me his life history. He had come to 
America as a boy of seventeen, had worked five years as a 
grocery clerk, had started business with five hundred dol- 
lars saved, had married and raised three sons and three 
daughters, had prospered moderately and continuously, 
and could have retired by now had not his. wife—meine 
Erste —lingered six years with an incurable and expensive 
disease. ‘Doctors cost money,” explained the grocer. 
“You must sell many pounds of sugar to pay for one little 
operation —easy, like this."" With an abrupt movemertt 
of the cheese-knife he showed me how easy the costly 
surgeon's operation really was. 

I soon realized that this corner grocer was a philosopher 
as well as a poet. For thirty years prior to moving into 
our neighborhood he had been in one shop. From that 
vantage-ground he had watched the public. Watching 
the public makes you a philosopher, whether you live in a 
tub like Diogenes or are sandwiched between a saloon and 
a barber’s shop as was the poet-grocer; and philosophy, 
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which is at first a rare intellectual dissipation, 
ultimately becomes a habit. 

“The public says,” I ventured, “‘that the gro- 
cers and the other middlemen are the cause of the 
high prices. Now what do you think of that?” 

The grocer did not take the trouble even to shrug his 
shoulders. ‘‘What does it make a difference,”’ he asked, 
“what Ithink? The public isslwaysright. The customer 
can do no wrong.” 

“Is that what you think?” 

“Tt ain’t what I think,” he answered. “It’s what I 
act on.” 

For a few minutes Mr. Hengelmiiller ruminated audibly. 

“Tt is a crazy world,” he said. ‘Some of the public is in 

prison and some in the asylum. The public is no better 
than you or me, and much more unreasonable; but let it 
grumble —let it growl — you've always got to give the public 
right. 
“Here’s the philosophy of it,” he went on: “When a 
fellow comes in to sell me stove polish he says ‘sir’ to me 
and laughs at my jokes. When the same fellow comes in 
to buy Dash’s Delectable Coffee 
J say ‘sir’ to him and laugh at his 
jokes — because then he is the pub- 
lic. And there you have the whole 
secret of trade. 

“There’s a woman now,” con- 
tinued Mr. Hengelmiiller as a 
stout, red-faced person huffed out 
of the shop after giving the grocer 
a redundant piece of her mind 
“that woman is a reg’lar type of 
the public. She won’t take no 
coffee except Dash’s Delectable 
and she wants it at twenty-five 
cents when I pay twenty-eight for 
it. She tells me I grind the faces 
of the poor; but I make only 
twenty dollars a week. She says 
I'm responsible for the high cost 
of living.” 


Troublesome Tomatoes 


TALKED with Mr. Hengel- 

miiller on many subjects, but 
we always came back to the cost 
of living. I dilated on the wide 
difference between wholesale and 
retail prices, and asked what 
became of that difference. 

“You can search me,” responded 
Mr. Hengelmiillerimpatiently. ‘I 
ain’t getting rich and I work hard 
for what I get.” 

If you sit inthe back corner of a 
grocery for a few days and watch 
the business from the time it be- 
gins, at six o’clock in the morning, 
until the shop closes, at nine or ten, 
you begin to believe that Mr. 
Hengelmiiller is right—that the 
grocer works hard for what he 
gets. Whether or not he is respon- 
sible for the high cost of living, his 
gains do not come to him sleeping. 
The grocer bears no physical resem- 
blance to the stout, comfortable, leering monsters, cigar in 
mouth and rakish high hat on head, whom we see pictured 
in the newspapers as the representatives of the trust. 

The typical grocer is rather a pinched and active type. 
He does not seem quite at peace withthe world. Heappears 
to think too much of business. When, at six in the morn- 
ing, he comes downstairs to the store he looks as though 
he had stayed awake all night wondering how he could 
dispose of those canned tomatoes. When he comes back 
from market, at eight o'clock, he still seems to be thinking 
of those canned tomatoes. During the morning a thin 
stream of customers flows into the store and the grocer 
says “Yes, sir,”” and “No, ma’am,” and “Thank you,” 
while all the time he is weighing and measuring and 
wrapping up and making change—and thinking of how he 
can dispose of those tomatoes! 

He takes his dinner at noon and for an hour or two he is 
absent from the shop, though always he has it in mind. 
While he is away it is his wife and the little boy who meet 
the thinner stream of customers. It is they who say “ Yes, 
sir,” and “ No, ma’am,”’ and “ Thank you,” and weigh and 
measure and wrap up and make change. At three o’clock 
the grocer, the lord of all the store, comes down again, 
bearing a sign: Canned Tomatoes, First Quality. Twelve 
Cents! He shows the sign to his wife. ‘We've got to 
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clear those shelves!’ The stream of customers increases, 
and faster and faster the grocer says “‘ Yes, sir,”’ and “ No, 
ma’am,” and “Thank you,” and weighs and measures and 
wraps up and makes change. 

About six o’clock the stream has become a flood; and 
the grocer, working very fast but very quietly, says, “In 
a moment, sir,”’ “In a moment, ma'am,” and “ Yes, sir,” 
and “No, ma’am,” and “Thank you.” The store, which 
was crowded a moment ago, suddenly becomes empty 
except for one customer who wants-half a pound of Dash’s 
Delectable, though she knows it comes in pound packages 
only. She is a quiet, pale woman, who argues obstinately 
that Dash ought to put up his Delectable in half-pound 
packages and it’s the grocer’s business to see that he does. 
After she leaves, the store takes on a dead-and-alive 
appearance; but every few minutes the clangorous door- 
bell rings and customers come in for a box of matches, a 
cake of soap, a can of tomatoes, a pound of sugar, or for 
information as to the present whereabouts of “a fellow 
named August Schmidt, who lived round here three or four 
years ago.” 

At nine the store closes, unless there is a customer— but 
there is always a customer; and the later she is, the more 
leisurely. It takes some time to choose between Dash’s 
Delectable and Blank’s Double X, and the grocer has 
time—or is supposed to have it. He does not hurry the 
customer; and as she leaves he closes the door as though 
regretting the untimely end of the deliberations—as 
though regretting that the workday is only a scant fifteen 
hours. 

If you look at the grocer as he closes his shop at 
night you are surprised that he does not seem tired. 
He does not look very different from the way he looked 
at six in the morning. Then, as now, he did not seem 
refreshed or buoyant. He only looked untired. And he 
looks untired now. 

If he is making a fortune he is not spending it in visible 
ways. His rooms upstairs are in no way superior to those 
that a skilled mechanic inhabits. The food he eats is not 
better. And his wife, like your wife and mine, complains 
of the high cost of living Even a grocer does not get 
groceries for nothing. 


Risks and Returns to the Retail Grocer 


JERHAPS he is saving his wealth. Perhaps he is hiding 
it and is living a deceitfully spare life, only to emerge in 
old age with a huge fortune. That would account for high 
retail prices. When, however, you examine the grocer’s 
books you see even this illusion fade. More money is 
spent in the average grocery store than ever before and 
there are more grocery stores in which to spend it; but 
not all of it—or much of it—sticks to the grocer’s hands. 
Wholesale prices have risen, but the rate of profit has not. 
The retail grocer is like the engraver of banknotes—he 
makes no more working on a thousand-dollar bill than 
he does on a one-dollar bill. 

Of course conditions differ. They differ with the city or 
town or village. In the village the store in which you buy 
groceries can hardly be called less than a general store, for 
feed and clothing and furniture and books, and even drugs, 
form part of its stock. Conditions depend also upon the 
neighborhood—upon the store itself. There are great 
department stores and mail-order houses doing a vast, 
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ramified grocery business; and there are chains of 
stores, with hundreds of establishments under one 
management. Some of these stores doubtless earn 
their tens of thousands and others thefr hundreds 
of thousands. At the other end of the line is the 
microscopic cellar grocery, perhaps run by an im 
migrant’s wife and stocked with the most apologetic 
supply of fruits and vegetables. It is merely a sub- 


sidiary business, which cannot stand on its own feet 





and earn a decent living for a whole family. 

Avoiding these extremes —the grocery emporium 
and the little cellar counter —let us try to strike a 
average. But this, too, is difficult. Who is the 
average grocer? We don’t know; and the grocers 
know or seem to know least of all. A grocer 
does not tell his business. He dis penses groceries 
not information. Though we cannot strike an 
average, here is a single instance that seems to 
represent fairly well a large proportion ol the 
grocers we know. 

This grocer started with a capital of a thousand 
dollars. By means of credit he secured a stock i: 
trade worth twelve hundred and fifty dollars, not 
counting store furnishings. He turned over his 
stock once a mont! doing a business of fifteen 
thousand dollars. His operating costs were alm« 
twenty-one per cent, thirty-one hundred dollars in 
all. Those costs included a drawing account of 
seven hundred and fifty dollars, on which the grocer 
lived. At the end of the year he had saved six 
hundred dollars—or four per cent on his busines 

This is doing very well —doing far better, 1 be 
lieve, than most grocers do. It is not an exorbita 
profit. Altogether the grocer made thirteen hu 
dred and fifty dollars, of which fifty dollars might be 
considered as interest and thirteen hundred dollars 
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as salary. That means about twenty-five dollars teed Glick Winning 
a week for fifty-two weeks for a man who worked 





hard and was above the average of the men in his trade iys of ng goods are introduced and the grocer 

In counting this man’s returns we have not take r Sticks to tne 1 methods of doing busine lot ot 
into consideration; but the risk is serious— very serious ness r gr g specializatio Del ese! 
Have you ever noticed how the grocers’ signs change?! Lores, i Ver the of those who cooh rd or rt 
The name Hallahan above the door is replaced by Parker at all ring » eve here and the old-time grocer 
Parker by Bauer—Bauer by Goldfarb—Goldfarb | must adapt itse ew competit Everywhere the 
Masiello. Not all of these represent failures. Sometimes customer seeks t ve time at the expense of pennies, at 
the grocer retires or dies —or follows his old customers toa ready-to-ea vis of all kind ir into the groceric 
new neighborhood. Often, however, he has not been able their way tothe d g rooms of acontinent. Standard 
to make both ends meet. He has overstocked or bought _ tio: des the grocery The old cracker barrel. fron 
injudiciously. His neighbors may not have liked hin which the ge philosophers gained aliment and inspira 
He may not have been obliging enough. He may have tion, makes w r cleaner and more expensive crackers 
been too obliging and extended credit to whom credit was easier to sel which there i smaller profit for 
not due. He may have failed to make his store attractiv the grocer 
He may have had a dishonest or careless clerk. He 1 
have been beaten out by a man who counted only fourteer The Philosophy of the Cracker Barret 
ounces to the pound and seven quarts to the peck Ur me 
may have been outmaneuvered by a competitor with more VIANT manufacturing concer dvertising the 
brains, more initiative or a more engaging personalit I ardized ar es over the head of the grocer r ea 
In any case, failures are frequent and many ex-grocers demand which must be met | he specific article at the 
are now timekeepers on railroads or night watchme ivertised price ywever st he profit and even th 
factories. When a man puts his little capital into a grocer there be a lo Grocer hose operating expenses 1 
he may never get it out again. There should be mons from fifteen t hirty per cent, are obliged to s 
groceries —for much money has been sunk in them articles at ana e of only ten percent; but to re 

The risk is esper ially great here us elsewhere or the 0 Vile Worse ¢ for the customer no cannot get na 
old-fashioned little merchant who cannot ec} ve Ni¢ he u } ‘ e anvthing And the 
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Sunshine of ti 


OUNG Billy 
Hopeleigh 
sauntered 


down the clubhouse 
steps, kitbag in 
hand, smoking a 
dinner-size ciga- 
rette—not that it 
was dinnertime; he 
had just finished a 
late breakfast. But 
the shirred eggs 
and bacon, and the 
small pot of coffee 
possessed the stim 

ilating qualities of 
the cocktail he had 
resolutely denied 
himself. So he had 
gone over to the 
ylass-covered trays 
beside the office 
window, and had 
igned for a box of 
the absurdly iong 
ind fat paper rolls 
which the manu 

facturer ostenta- 
tiously labeled 
is the best brand. 

Billy Hopeleigh would not have mustered up sufficient 
courage to buy them in the evening, with the fireplace 
chairs filled and the usual knot of thirsty souls clustered 
about the small bar-window. Billy had marveled often at 
this habit of flocking to the little window-bar, even when 
he had found himself in the clutches of the impulse evening 
after evening. It was the American restlessness, he 
This explained the million of men who daily 
hitehed about upon toe and heel, trying to make bootnail 
impressions upon the brass of glistening foot-railings. 

There was practically no one to see him sign for the 
He had been the last to 
juit the breakfast room. Then he had handed over the 
check for his bag at the coatroom and had stepped into 
Forty-fourth Street. 

He could recall this, the club street of streets, as it had 
heen —say, seven or eight years before— when he had been 
usked to eat dinner in this same house with a Varsity cap- 
tain. Since then he had watched the vague diplomacy of 
college football wax and wane, and wax again. At it all he 
had smiled many times. In his preparatory-school days, 
ends that were rangy youngsters of eighteen, who needed 
only to be taught the more elemental points of tackling, so 
that they might never be drawn wide enough to overrun 
the man with the ball, had been objects of genuine though 
tealthy interest in certain elm-shaded towns. 

It had been Slick Hopeleigh, of Martinsburg Academy, 
vho had alternately stuffed and stammered before the 
keenly appraising stare of a next year’s football general. 
And Billy realized that, if it had not been for that dinner, 
probably he would now be coming out of the loftier and 
more pretentious structure which bulged heavenward from 
the opposite sidewalk. He would probably have cap- 
tained—at least would have played upon—a winning 
eleven, This thought made him glower; but he was not 
really sorry that things had turned out as they did. 

Had he worn a jersey of a different college he might 
never have met Rheta Marriner, who had been, for a 
ong season or two, the chief aim of his rather leisurely 
tockbroker’s existence. He had first seen her, arrayed 
in a fur motor coat, in a stadium section. And she had 
manifested faintly expressed interest, after a needlessly 
elaborate introduction by Kid Stanton—how silly the 
undergraduate nicknames seemed!—one of the legion of 
university Kids, only because she had caught the words: 
* Captain of the Naughty-Naught Team.” 

Tomorrow would be the Fourth of July. And he was to 
pend it and the evening before it at the Marriner place; 
0 he felt quite self-satisfied—in touch pleasantly with 
time and circumstance—as he strode to the taxi, tossing 
n his bag himself. This, to those who knew him well, 
would have been an omen. Usually Billy Hopeleigh 
ilowed the hallman to transport his luggage from thresh- 
old to waiting cab. And Billy would have followed the 
bag had not a youth in horizontally striped waistcoat and 
many brass buttons pursued him down the clubhouse steps. 

“There's a call by telephone, sir,” he said. And over 
he wire had come the voice of Hungerford Ellis, the Ellis 
one always sees mentioned in the morning papers the day 
ifter a championship polo match. 

I've found the very pony you've been looking for,’’ he 
was saying. “He's not fifteen feet from me this blessed 


Hopetleigh Looked at 
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His Watch and Did a Bit of Rapid Catculation 
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moment, at the Empress Stables, in 
Twenty-sixth Street. It’s now or never, 
Billy. They'll keep him out of the auc- 
tion shed for another hour, but no longer. 
He’s carded with a lot that have to be 
sold at once. Come on down.” 

Hopeleigh looked at his watch and 
did a bit of rapid calculation. He could 
take a later train, a local, and make the 
Marriners’ in time for luncheon. Well, 
it might be worth while. Ellis knew 
a good pony when he saw one. He or- 
dered the chauffeur to drive to the 
Empress Stables instead of the Thirty- 
third Street tube. The polo crack was 
waiting. 

“The funny thing about it, Billy,’’ re- 
marked that enthusiastic person, “‘is that 
I'm not getting any commission. This 
is done purely for the love of Meadow 
Brook prestige. We'll need more ponies 
when the Englishmen come over again 
to have a try for the cup.” 

The Empress Stables are not New 
York’s nearest approach to Tattersalls. 
They do not allure many gilded owners on the lookout for 
Horse Show blue-ribbon speculation; for it is here that 
one sees good horseflesh, but horseflesh in the rough. A 
crowd is ever loitering about the two green-painted brick 
barracks, through the open doors of which come out-at- 
the-elbow hostlers, wrists twisted into throat latches of 
carelessly groomed animals—most of them new to town 
and plunging at the sound of street-car gong and motor horn. 

They give a guaranty good for a week, do the Empress 
proprietors; and one does his bidding from the curb, while 
the object of his regard balks or lumbers unskillfully over 
the asphalt. Rabble and a handful of knowing ones look 
on, and there is an infrequent offer from some quiet indi- 
vidual, utterly “unhorsey” in appearance. The paddock- 
coated party to be seen round Madison Square Garden’s 
arena in late November never seems to materialize here. 
The Empress draws the middleman, the man who is will- 
ing to gamble upon crude thoroughbreds in bulk. Ellis and 
Hopeleigh were out of their element as they stood in the 
staring throng, and the throng marked it. None the less, 
the polo pony pleased. And the Meadow Brook roster of 
available mounts was increased by one—at a bit higher 
figure than Billy had contemplated. 

“Just for your scout-work, Ellis,” he said after a check 
had been written in the little office, “I'll charioteer you 
wherever you say. Then I'll catch the eleven-thirty.” 

His friend, however, waved aside the invitation. 

“T’m going to walk back to the rooms and pack a bag 
myself for over the Fourth; going out to the Essex 
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County Country until Wednesday. Where are you bound 
for, son?—the Marriners? Seems to me, Billy, you ought 
to buy a commutation ticket; it would be economical in 
the-——— Hello! What's all the East Side doing at the 
fair?” 

Hopeleigh saw the shabbier part of the crowd stringing 
off to the farther end of the barracks. The alley seemed to 
have become crowded of asudden. Cherry Hill, the Ghetto 
and Little Italy were all represented in the jam that 
jostled about the doorway, through which might be seen 
the percheof the Empress auctioneer. 

Then there was a glimpse of police blue, with the 
familiar insignia of the Traffic Squad. The officer was 
having a final word with the man of the hammer. 

“That's Sergeant Hogan,” said Ellis. “I got to know 
him well on the bridlepath while you luxurious dogs were 
shying your.morning canters in February and March, It’s 
another sale of worn-out police nags. Let’s have a look.” 

“Sure it is,” said the sergeant, after he had shaken 
hands with the polo player, as eighteen anima!s were 
paraded from stalls into waiting line while the sharp-faced 
little auctioneer was choosing his first offering. ‘‘ We keep 
the good ones as long as we can; but the department vet 
comes along, every once in a while and, no matter how 
fond of a mount we are, if it shows signs of wear and tear 
it’s got to go.” 

“But I thought there was a city farm,” said Billy 
Hopeleigh. 

“There’s a place to train ’em all right,”’ explained the 
policeman; “but they haven't spent any money yet on a 
horse Bellevue. The poor brutes are so used to having 
their flanks scraped by a leather puttee that they'll never 
be good for anything else. And yet they get the gate.” 

“Where do they go?” asked Ellis. 

Hogan waved a broad thumb at the jargoning knot of 
East-Siders. 

“They get °em. Most of the bunch that will be making 
fifty-cent bid-raises are ragmen or hucksters. They'll buy 
the brutes for next to nothing and they calculate to get 
their money’s worth in a hurry. I’ve had three mounts 
break legs under me trying to stop runaways, and I felt 
bad when I shot ’em; but I'd rather have Sunshine go 
that way than this. You know, in Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
where they sell the old nigger that has lived on a gentle- 
man’s plantation? That’s the way I feel about Sunshine. 
He’s the bay yonder.” 

Billy Hopeleigh followed the level of the policeman’s 
finger and frowned. 

“There’s Doc Perry, the vet,” continued Hogan. “He'll 
tell you Sunshine’s good for another five years if he’s 
treated kind. Hey, Doc! How about that Sunshine 
horse?”’ 

“A little too old —that'’s all,” said the veterinary. “ He’s 
by far the best of the lot. Some of the others are gone 
in front. They can’t be 
depended on for the gal- 
lop it takes to stop a 
bolter on asphalt. Sun- 
shine’s different. He's 
just too old—almost 
thirty. I hated to con- 
demn him, Hogan; but 
what would Mrs. Hogan 
have said if he had blun- 
dered on the Avenue 
some day and they had 
carried you home with 
a broken neck? Why 
don’t you bid him in?” 

“Why don’t I?’’ 
growled the sergeant. 
“You know why. 
There’s some of us in 
the department that 
don’t graft, no matter 
what the newspapers 
say —and I happen to be 
one of ’em. I’ve enough 
children to feed, let alone 
horses. Why ain’t some 
of the women whose lives 
he saved, in twenty years 
of keeping an eye on the 
Park, here to make his 
last days comfortable? 
He only wants a boxstall 
and a bit of exercising 
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now and then. Where's the stingy millionaire that Sun- 
shine shouldered into the bushes near the Plaza, when 
a yellow touring car had set his green cob crazy? The 
pirate would be in Greenwood now but for Sunshine. 
The price of a few dinners would give the old horse grass 
for the rest of his life. I don’t suppose he’s had a mouth- 
ful of real country grass since he was a colt.” 

The bay knew his friend when the sergeant led Hope- 
leigh and Ellis to the head of the line. ‘ Always looking 
for sugar. The boys at the Arsenal made a pet of him,” 
said Hogan as the warm nose touched the coat pockets of 
the three in turn, singling out Billy, however, for the most 
persistent attention. Sunshine nosed like the gentleman 
he was, and he stirred something in the horse-loving 
Hopeleigh breast deeper than the feeling aroused by the 
clean-cut polo pony, bought a half hour before. 

“Almost thirty years old and they’re selling you to a 
Cherry Hill junkman!” thought Billy. “I’m an idiot, but 
I’m going to blow you to club life in your old age, Sun- 
shine. I’m going to see that you get grass, with clover and 
clean dew in it, for breakfast—and the morning papers, 
too, if you want them, old fellow.” 

“He knows a lot of tricks,”’ he heard the sergeant telling 
Ellis. “‘He’ll pick your pocket and then let your handker- 
chief fall on the ground, looking as innocent 
as a baby. And I'd trust my own kids in his 
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condemned lot knocked down to “W. H., of the Carston 
Club,” for twenty-two dollars and seventy-five cents—a 
pyramid figure that the Ghetto, Cherry Hill and Little 
Italy had builded, half a dollar at a time. 

“Thank you, sergeant,” said Sunshine’s new owner, the 
relieved Traffic Squad officer shaking hands so vigorously 
that the polo forward’s palm tingled. ‘“‘ Remember you can 
have a look at him whenever you have a day off and the 
mind to.” 

“He’s as playful as a kitten,”’ said Ellis as the rescued 
bay was led from the line. After which Hopeleigh 
arranged to have an express car shunted upon a Haworth 
siding the next morning at six o’clock, with an Empress 
groom in charge who could be trusted not ‘0 go upon his 
holiday spree until he had turned over his convoy, in good 
condition, to the young man who gave him a five-dollar tip 
in advance and did not seem to begrudge the cost of this 
sudden expedition. 

The twins were waiting when a local deposited Billy 
at the Haworth station. The Marriner twins were famous 
folk, for folk so young —girls, who by all signs and portents 
should have been boys. They rode their ponies as well as 
Rheta Marriner her blue-ribboner—had even learned to 
break clay pigeons through the offices of a weakly indulgent 






to the baggage car, where a brakeman helped lift down a 
box that had every appearance of concealing red fire and 
powder of sorts. 

“We do like you, Billy,” said Margaret after the treas 
ure had been stowed in the runabout, resigning the whee! 





to Mabel without regret—was she not near eno to 
things that would blow up to finger the label? 

“Yes, we are really and truly fond of you,” agreed 
Mabel, turning for a moment before she shocked them into 
speechlessness by an inevitably sudden start You're 
different from the other slowpokes that come to sex 
Rheta.”’ 

“Thank you, twins, separately and together aughed 
Hopeleigh. ‘And now, Mabel, see if you can drive home 
without ditching this precious consignment of explosives.” 

The Marriner house was three miles from the statio: 
just far enough from the village to have a perspective of 
red-colored roofs and one church stee pte trom the tro 
veranda To reach it, Mabel shot the car along the 
Country Club golf links, she and Margaret yelling, like the 
Iroquois they liked to pretend they were, whenever they 
saw an acquaintance; and they saw many such. Billy 
Hopeleigh knew that the men and women who smiled as 
the treble hail halted them in the act of putting, or made 

them slice a drive carefully begun, were say- 





stall, even if they played paper dolls under 
his hoofs. He’s gentle as a lamb, except when 
he feels the spur and knows he’s got to over- 
haul arunaway. Then he turns savage; and 
by the time he gets alongside he’s reaching 
out, trying to take mouthfuls from the neck 
of the brute that is making all the trouble.” 

“Got to do it, Ellis,” said Hopeleigh, slap- 
ping the animal’s neck. He stepped back a 
pace, Sunshine following as far as the short 
halter would allow. “I’ve simply got to do 
it. If an ungrateful city lets its old horses go 
this way it is up to good citizens to interfere.” 

“What in thunder will you do with a con- 
demned police horse?”’ asked Ellis. ‘‘ Don’t 
be a sentimental ass, Billy.” 

“‘Got to do it,”” repeated the man who had 
come to the Empress Stables to buy a polo 
pony and nothing else. ‘‘He’s taken a fancy 
to me and I couldn’t disappoint him. And— 
by Jove! I have it. I'll take him out asa 
Fourth-of-July present to the Marriners.”’ 

“You'll be as welcome as a man with the 
measles,” said Ellis. 

“T’ll take him out and give him to Miss 
Marriner. He'll stand for a side-saddle, 
won't he, sergeant?” 

“Don’t believe he’s ever had one on,” 
replied Hogan. “It might be too late to 
teach him that now.” 

“You're an idiot, Billy; but I can’t do the 
square thing by the horse if I don’t remind 
you that side-saddles are going out of fashion. 
Miss Marriner never uses one,” Ellis inter- 
rupted. “Don’t you remember when she 
rode her blue-ribboner last year?”’ 

“Chump that I am!” exclaimed Billy 
Hopeleigh. ‘‘Of course I do. He'll carry a 
woman that way all right—eh, sergeant?” 

“‘Sunshine’ll carry any one astride of him 
as steady as a church—except when he’s told 
to go after a runaway. You always want to 
remember that. He won’t chase ’em unless 
he’s told; but afterward there’s nothing 
short of catching up or a broken leg will hold 
him. Whoever’s riding will have to hang on. 
Sunshine wouldn’t wait to see what happened 








Ing “There goes young Hopele igh again. 
He's the twins’ newest burnt offering.”’ 

And now the car swung into the driveway, 
a warwhoop rather than the horn announcing 
its arrival to the group on the porch. 

“Have you brought your present?” gibed 
Percy Winslow from his wickerchair. “I find 
that it is customary to bring a present wher 
you come to the Marriner house. The twir 
have established a pay-as-you-enter systen 
Little fiends, unhand the good youth! He’ 
leaving the loot for you in the runabout.’ 

“Children!” called Miss Marriner fron 
the top step. “Billy, they’re such dreadful 
bandits. They humiliate me so often. What 
have you brought them in that packing case?”’ 

“A few pinwheels and crackers,” said 
young Hopeleigh, grasping the hand she ex 
tended. “I promised them weeks ago; and 
I never forget a promise—do I, twins?” 

Chorus of “ No, Billy,” from Margaret and 
Mabel, cruising off with their prize to the 
garage. 

“Remember,” cried Rheta Marriner-—“ not 
one squib tonight! We'll have our celebra- 
tion tomorrow.” 

“Sweet-natured babies,’ said Percy Wins 
low. “What am I offered that they won't 
break open the treasure chest within the 
hour?” 

“I’ve got something for you, too, Rheta,” 
murmured young Hopeleigh. “It won't come 
until tomorrow. There's a story that goes 
with it. And if you don’t like your present 
I'll take it back without telling.’ 

“Percy Winslow is right,”’ whispered M 








if you fell off. Would you, old horse?” The 
bay, tugging at the halter in the line of worn- 
out department steeds, bobbed his sleek head and whin- 
nied, lifting a forefoot in the direction of his friend. 

“See, he wants to shake hands,” said Hogan. Hewalked 
over, touched the uplifted hoof and slapped the horse. 

“It'll be better than the rockets and pinwheels I’m 
taking out for the Marriner twins,” said Billy. ‘‘ Have him 
bid in for me, sergeant, will you?” 

“Are you taking fireworks to the twins?” asked Ellis, 
laughing outright. ‘‘That’s a symptom of the last stage. 
That’s what all of your disheartened predecessors have 
done—taken things to those thirteen-year-old malefac- 
tors. What a long procession of Greeks bearing gifts has 
traveled to Haworth! They never seemed to pave the 
way to- Qs 

Billy Hopeleigh was turning away in mock anger when 
Hogan interrupted to inquire: 

“How hugh will you go, Mr. Hopeleigh? Those junk- 
men may boost the price a bit when they find some one out 
of their line wants the Sunshine horse. You won’t be 
sorry if you get him. I’d buy him in myself if 1 could.” 

“‘Go as far as you like,” said Billy. 

And in another quarter of an hour the East Side pedler 
flock jabbered excitedly while they watched the prize of the 


“1 Feet Like a Picture Pazste That Some One Has Shoved Off the Tabie” 


head stableman—and knew the good and bad points of 
their catholic collection of dogs better than their under- 
graduate brother. And now they had motored alone in 
the runabout to welcome this latest victim of their bow 
and spear— Margaret at the wheel, with 4 solemn cove 
1ant that she would yield the driver's seat as soon as Billy 
Hopeleigh should see, beyond doubt, that she had driven 
all the way herself 

They were really anxious to see Billy as well as the 
fireworks they knew he would bring them; for, of all of 
the Greeks bearing gifts, as Ellis had styled them, this 
newest incense-burner at RKheta’s shrine pleased these 
young incorrigibles most. 

“How!” exclaimed Hopeleigh as he alighted, tossing 
upward the hand that was not grasping the kitbag, after 
the fashion of the Indian game he and the twins often 
indulged in these days. “How! Heap sun. Ugh!" A 
wonderful thing about Billy was the way he could still 
play at games with youngsters. 

“How!” grunted the twins, small fingers flung heaven- 
ward. “Big chief welcome. Ugh!” 

Leatherstocking pretense faded into shrieks of delight 


however, as they watched Hopeleigh run along the track 


Marriner. “I begin to feel that we are 
bandits —all of u You know, Billy, there are 
a few persons we ask for week-@nds because 
we like them 

‘What I wish to remark aid the inde 
fatigable Winslow, “is, whether it is to be 
tennis, or golf, or both, or motoring—or 
neither.’ 

There were a lot of peopl that night for 
bridge. Percy Winslow, ever the introducer of 
something to banish boredom, produced some 
tennis balls that had been covered with pho 
phorescent paint, and the ver ingest per 
sons batted them about the turf before the 

east veranda until the last one was knocked to tne 
shrubbery, where its dulled glimmer did  betra 

It was quite late when young Hopeleigh found a chance 
for a word alone with Miss Marriner as the wom« ere 


going upstairs 
“I’m a brute to suggest it,” he said 


be on Wakerobi where the road trot tm tat cuts 
the links at the tenth hole, tomorrow mor ya evel 
before the rest are thinking of getting ! r bre fa 
I'll show you your Fourth-of-July present l » here 
by then.” 

“Seven o’clock,””’ repeated M Marriner 

“I know it’s awfully ear said Bil t I rather 
want to surprise you. And it will bea glorious morning for 
a canter Beside t will be the only chance e sha ‘ 
A holida always take Ss) mal peornle it oO 
There'll be othing but joy-riders o the roa 1 j 
tomorrow 

“Oh, I don’t mind because it's ¢ ; 
Marriner. “I merely want to fix my mind on it, so | 
shan’t have to be wakened. It is alw: ich 
to have to be wakened, for it means you ar 


Continued on Page 77 
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The Trust Invisible 
N INDUSTRIAL trust is a very tangible sort of thing. 
its shares are daily bought and sold in the stock 
market. It publishes reports of its assets and operations, 
its directors and officers are known. With comparatively 
little trouble any intelligent person can find out what 
property it possesses or controls, the exact extent and 
character of its business, the price it charges for its goods, 
the wages it pays employees, how it treats competitors. 
It is well established in law, moreover, that an industrial 
trust is almost completely subject to control by the 
Federal Government. 

Congress began investigating industrial trusts at least 
twenty-five years ago, and Congress or some other branch 
of the Federal Government has been on the job con- 
tinuously ever since; but to this day no even approx- 
imately satisfactory scheme of dealing with industrial 
trusts has been worked out. The problem of regulation 
of those concerns stands where it did twenty years ago. 

This is why the Money Trust investigation is dis- 
couraging. Instead of attacking the tangible, concrete, 
thoroughly surveyed problem of industrial trusts, Congress 
wanders off inte an #ivestigation of the vague, formless, 
hodiless thing called the Money Trust, whose very exist- 
ence is denied by many. Undoubtedly Mr. Morgan has 
great influence with many bank directors, but what is 
Congress going to do about that? There would be no 
particular objection to Congress’ amusing itself by cross- 
examining Wall Street if it had nothing else to do—but it 
has much else to do. 


Profit and Loss in Steel 


ROM the quite complete trade reports now at hand it 

appears that the average prices of leading iron and steel 
products during the last year were decidedly the lowest 
since 1904, Bessemer pig, for example, averaged under 
sixteen dollars against nearly twenty-three dollars in 
1907 steel billets, twenty-one dollars against twenty- 
nine. Six big items—not, of course, including steel rails, 
which remain at twenty-eight dollars a ton year in and 
year out, regardless of trade conditions—show a decline 
from 1907 of about thirty per cent. 

In this poor year the Steel Corporation, after meeting 
all expenses, repairs and maintenance of plants, earned 
one hundred and four million dollars net, out of which 
twenty-six millions was deducted for sinking funds and 
depreciation and twenty-three millions for bond interest, 
leaving enough to pay fifty million dollars in dividends, 
including five per cent on the copiously watered common 
stock, and a little surplus besides —this in spiteof the heavy 
cut in prices. Of late, steel and iron prices have been 
advancing; yet steel men maintain that they couldn't 
stand a cut of twelve per cent in protective duties! 


England's Balance:-Sheet 


Lye ERAL exponents of conservatism in this country 
J have pointed out that radical legislation in Great 
Britain during the past twe years has already brought dire 
results--namely, Mr. Morgan is removing his paintings, 


statuary and tapestry from London museums and shipping 
them to New York, because if they remained in England 
at the time of his demise the government would levy a 
heavy death duty upon them. 

This unquestionably is unfortunate for England. On 
the other hand, as Great Britain's fiscal year draws to a 
close, London papers speak of an overflowing exchequer. 
With no new taxes the receipts of the government were 
larger by some millions of pounds than in the preceding 
year—due simply to a state of abounding prosperity. 
The foreign trade was larger than ever before in the his- 
tory of the nation. Railroad earnings set a new high- 
water mark. Most significant of all, unemployment has 
fallen practically to zero, reports from nearly four hun- 
dred labor unions showing less than three per cent of their 
members out of work. Weighing these things in the bal- 
ance against the loss of Mr. Morgan’s paintings, England 
herself seems to think she is doing very well indeed 
which shows again that so-called radical legislation is 
often most conservative of the nation’s true wealth. 


Courts Divided 


F NEW YORK’S judges should hold a mass meeting it 

would require Madison Square Garden approximately 
to accommodate them; and it would be found convenient, 
for the orderly dispatch of business, to form them into 
companies, regiments and battalions. In passing a law, 
the legislature simply enters it for an extensive, perilous 
and uncertain hurdle race through numerous courts. 

For example, the legislature passed a law designed to 
protect employees in that state from the more rapacious 
loan sharks—with the following results: A _ railroad 
employee applied to a loan shark for thirty-seven dollars, 
payable in a month. He was required to sign a power of 
attorney in favor of the shark's pal. The attorney thus 
appointed executed a note in Maine for forty-five dollars, 
which, when discounted, yielded the sum the borrower 
required. When the note fell due the borrower failed to 
pay it; so his attorney proceeded to execute an assignment 
of his wages in the sum of ninety dollars. The New York 
court before which this transaction came found in favor of 
the loan shark. The loan, it held, was not made in New 
York, but in Maine; so the transaction was governed by 
the laws of that state and not by the laws of New York. 

This decision was by the Appellate Division, Second 
Department, of the Supreme Court. A little earlier, in a 
similar case, the Appellate Division, First Department, of 
the Supreme Court held differently. Government in the 
Empire State appears to be wonderfully complicated! 


A Bureau of National Parks 


HE United States possesses thirteen splendid national 

parks—the Yellowstone, Yosemite, Grand Cajion, 
Glacier and Mount Rainier being probably the best known. 
These parks are national assets of incalculable value. Who 
has ever gone through the Yellowstone or surveyed the 
Grand Cafion without feeling mentally larger and spir- 
itually richer — without, in other words, a real advance in 
civilization? What might happen to any one of these 
revelations of Nature if they were not national possessions 
is suggested by the hard fight to preserve Niagara. Merely 
to preserve the parks is not enough, however. That is like 
preserving a coal deposit by keeping it under ground when 
people want fuel; and up to this time, with the exception 
of the Yellowstone, the Government has done very little 
to make the scenic wealth of the parks accessible to the 
public. Management of the parks is now divided among 
three different departments, none of which is well equipped 
to develop them as they should be developed. 

A bill before Congress, indorsed by Secretary Fisher and 
recommended by President Taft, proposes a Bureau of 
National Parks, to take charge of these wonderful posses- 
sions and, so to speak, mine their riches by making them as 
accessible as possible. Obviously, to develop the highest 
value of natural beauty, it should be made as easy as 
possible for people to see it. This bill embodies true 
national economy. 


No Bad Losers Need Apply 


HE governors of the Consolidated Stock Exchange in 

New York recently found it necessary to “discipline” 
a member of that institution for attempting to attract 
women customers by providing a room especially for their 
use, with clerks of their own sex. One authorized to speak 
for them explained: “It is the policy of the exchange that 
its members shall not cater in any way to women custom- 
ers. Such catering is punishable under the head of ‘acts 
detrimental to the exchange.’”’ 

The same policy, we believe, prevails in every specu- 
lative organization. Probably any exchange or board 
whose chief business consists of speculating in securities 
or products would promptly “discipline” a member who 
especially sought the trade of women. 

The reason is that women are notoriously “bad losers.’ 
When they find their money is gone they make a fuss about 
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it. Now, every speculative body subsists upon “good 
losers,’ who can be separated from their money without 
noisy, disagreeable consequences. The difference isn’t 
that women lose any oftener proporiionately than men, 
but that, having lost, they become troublesome. 

There is no question here of equal justice as between the 
sexes. If equal justice were done governors of exchanges 
and boards of trade would “discipline” their members 
for catering to the trade of men customers too. 


Aristotle and Company 


W. ARE much pleased to hear that out of a Harvard 
class in comparative literature, containing about a 
hundred students, not one could tell when Aristotle lived, 
though half a dozen guessed that the period was subse- 
quent to 1840! Knowing when Aristotle lived —or any 
thing else about him —is one of the least profitable uses to 
which lay human brains can be put. It is a fine testi- 
monial to the undergraduate’s intelligence that his real 
studies in comparative literature are confined to the bat 
ting averages of the two major leagues just about in pro- 
portion as the faculty tries to palm off Aristotle on him! 

Learned persons are continually asking why people 
don’t read more books of permanent value. The answer 
is obvious. Being minded to read improving books, people 
turn to some learned person’s list of the twenty or forty 
“best.” The list is sure to contain some of the dullest and 
least profitable works that are accessible to a modern lay 
reader. People conclude that if those are the best they will 
get along without any. For example, there is much more 
meat for the ordinary reader in any single extant Greek 
tragedy than in all classical speculative writings com 
bined; but fifty representative lists of the ‘“‘best”’ will 
mention philosophy twice to every mention of tragedy 
As we recollect it, Aristotle is rarely found among the 
“best” — probably because, even to the learned who com- 
pose the lists, he is only a prodigious name. The first 
thing undergraduate students in comparative literature 
should be taught is to avoid reading most of the classics, 
in order to retain a proper admiration for them. 


Seesawing Cotton Prices 


OUTHERN cotton mills, in the eighties, used one bale 

of cotton to six used by the Northern mills. At present 
they use practically as many as their New England rivals 
Both together take about a third of the crop. 

A dozen years ago the mills could get all the cotton they 
wanted under six cents a pound. Then the million pro- 
ducers of this great Southern staple were oppressed. Now- 
adays the producers sometimes get ten, sometimes fifteen 
cents a pound, and the mills claim they cannot operate 
profitably. Meanwhile, neither mills nor producers have 
much to say as to the price at which cotton shall sell 
One year it may be fat for one and lean for the other; next 
year the fat may be on t’other side. A fair and reason 
ably stable price from year to year would be to the 
obvious interest of both; and by coéperation it may vet 
be brought about. 


Business in the Senate 


HE Department of Commerce and Labor wished 

acquire a strip of land on the Texas shore of the Gulf 
of Mexico for lighthouse purposes. A bill to that end wa 
introduced into the Senate and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, which duly considered it and recommended 
that it be passed without amendment. Senator Newlands 
therefore, by direction of the committee, called up the bill 
and asked that it be immediately considered. Whereupon 
up rose Senator Heyburn, his mind weighted with a grave 
doubt as to whether the bill should not have gone to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds instead of to 
the Committee on Commerce. This important point was 
gravely debated. In the midst of the earnest deliberatior 
Senator Culberson, of Texas, entered. Here was a bill 
referring to land in Texas; but he had not been notified o 
informed about it! Upon inquiry of his colleague, Senator 
Bailey, it appeared that he also was unnotified and uni: 
formed. So, upon objection by Senator Culberson, the 
bill went to the calendar, to be taken up at some future 
time. 

Now the land to which this bill applied was a strip of 
sand comprising sixteen acres, and the purchase price was 
to be one dollar an acre—the total appropriation carried 
by the bill being just sixteen dollars! 

A serious difficulty in running this Government is that 
matters which in any intelligently managed private 
corporation would be turned over to the third assist- 
ant janitor or the office boy must--at Washington—be 
gravely debated, with anxious searchings for precedents 
deep ponderings of the rules, and edifying displays of 
Congressional lore. The Committee on Commerce, which 
considered and recommended this bill, consists of sixteen 
senators. 

We should think the Senate could trust them to the 
extent of one dollar a head, but it seems unable to do so! 
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A First-Class Fighting Man 


F COURSE one never could guess the basic nation- 
ality of the governor of Alabama after examining his 
name. The forebears of that impetuous gentleman 

sought craftily to conceal the implied Hibernic quality of 
the patronymic O'Neal by tacking thereon Robert Emmet 
and sending the young man forth into the world as Robert 
Emmet O’Neal, a name as essentially non-Irish as Patrick 
J. Killarney or Michael G. Galway, as all will agree. But 
if one did possess sufficient wisdom as to the derivation 
and application of names to assume that the governor of 
Alabama has some smattering of Irish in him, one would be 
reasonably correct in the assumption, even though the 
Governor has shed the Robert part of it and is now Emmet 
O'Neal. Should one lack in this power of discrimination, 
one still might hazard a guess that such is the fact, after 
watching the Governor in action or on observing his trends. 

You see, the Governor is a fighting person—highly 
scrappaghous, as I might say—and has a habit of mixing 
in from any incentive, from fun to duty. Being somewhat 
Irish, as has been intimated, he is a person of convictions, 
and if you do not care for his convictions he will see to 
it that you learn to, using any instrument that may 
be handy to help in the convincing. He is no bigot, of 
course, but when he has a conviction he has it hard, 
and it is just as well to humor him while the spell is on. 
Anyhow, he insists on remaining convicted of his own 
convictions —and what’s the use? 

Take that time, back in the summer of 1909, when he 
sat in his office in Florence, Alabama, smoking a brier pipe 
and looking out of the window at the sizzling square. 
He had a book in his hands, but he was not reading 
it. Instead, he was arriving at a con- 
viction. He sat for an hour, two hours, 
three hours. Then the conviction ar- 
rived —ker-plunk! Also there arrived 
simultaneously the governorship of Alabama, 
but that was unnoticed at the time, remaining 
quietly and unostentatiously in the background. 

“ Dodgast it!”’ said Emmet O'Neal, arising from his desk 
and throwing the book into a corner. ‘‘ Dodgast it!’’—or 
words to that broad, general effect —“‘ I’ve got to cuss. And, 
by golly ’’—or words to that broad, general effect—‘‘ I’m 
going to cuss right now.” 

No sooner said than cussed. Emmet O'Neal had decided 
to cuss. He had picked out as his target the liquor ques- 
tion in Alabama. There had been much pother and to-do 
about this question. The state administration at the 
time was elected on a local-option platform. At a session 
of the legislature in 1907 a state-wide prohibition bill was 
passed. Before that prohibition had not been a political 
issue. The local optionists were discouraged, for the state- 
wide law went into effect on January 1, 1909. In July of 
that year a special session of the legislature ordered a 
constitutional election to determine whether prohibition 
should be placed in the organic law. It was at exactly 
this time, and for exactly this reason, that Emmet O'Neal 
decided to get into the fight. 

He began immediately. He went out in the public 
square of Florence and talked to his townspeople. The 
he took the train for Montgomery and talked every time 
the train stopped, cussed the legislature that had tried to 
ingraft prohibition on the state constitution. In the four 
months preceding the election he talked in practically 
every one of the sixty-seven counties of the state. He 
proved himself a good journeyman talker, too, for the 
amendment was overwhelmingly beaten. There were 
other results also. During that campaign the governor- 
ship of Alabama came marching to the front and O'Neal 
took it over at the request of the people, who apparently 
liked his line of talk. Four years before they had defeated 
O’Neal for the lieutenant governorship. This time they 
made him governor. 


A Little Bout With Woodrow W. 


OINCIDENTALLY with O’Neal’s assumption of his 
office came a session of the legislature that again took 
up the liquor question. Along in the closing days of the 
session things began to boil. Old-timers in Alabama say 
there never was a session of a legislature that was so heated 
as this. O'Neal was for local option. He helped draft 
every local option bill that was presented. He led the 
fight, and finally he won, defeating state-wide prohibition 
and giving the counties the local-option privilege with such 
restrictions as were deemed proper. 

While this fight was going on Alabama had a mining dis- 
aster in the Birmingham district. More than a hundred 
men were killed, many of them state convicts. ‘‘ What are 
you going to do about it?”’ a newspaper man asked him. 

O'Neal filled his pipe before he said: “I am going to 
write a law—a law that will protect our miners.” 
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Being a Pighter, He Fights and is Pought 


Two days later the law was written, and O'Neal saw to 
it that this law was passed. He had a conviction about 
the matter, you see. 





Then there was the delay in the courts. He had a co 
viction about that, beir ga lawyé rand knowir v how slow! 
the courts worked and how congested their dockets wer: 
He sent a special message to the legislature urging the 


establishment of a court of appeals, and he saw to it that 
said court of appeals was established. He kept having 
conviction after conviction on various subjects, and most 
of these he made stic} 
Preset tly there came to his desk various bills authoriz 
the commission form of government for Alabama mu 
palities, and containing provisions for the initiative 
referendun and the recall Csovernor UU Nea ~ 
impressed with the tiative, the referendum and the r 
but he let these | rt inasmuch as the 
cal bills. However, he was not without « 


government, i 


the conference of 


w Wilson, of New Jersey, |! 


at a full working knowledge of the initiative 


] 
‘ 
this phase of poy 
’ 
hi 


ist September at 


Governor Wood 
hort space of lime, Said a fe 
kind words for the processes, and instantly Emmet O’N« 


alighted on the angular form of the political schooimaster 


endum and tne 


and remarked that, in his opinion, the 
referendum and the recall are “an insidious popular 
vagary.”’ Naturally there was some small bickering over 
the matter, and E. O'Neal bickered his full share and got 
away with his end of it in excellent style. It appears there 
are many persor f the same frame of mind as O'Neal or 
this subject for ever since that eech and debate O'Neal 
has been deluged wit itations to come out of Alabama 
and make speeches ; r the sa line No 
however, has veen received irom w.Ww 0 (overnor of 
New Jersey 

As may be ferred her gentleman named after 
Robert Emmet, who wears an © wit an apostropie f 
other name, has convictions and makes those co tio 
stick —or gets stuck by the same process — there ! e bee 
times when the Governor, both before he was governor and 
since, has met with oppositio Phat isa e,la 
of saying it—met with opposition. He has not only m« 
with opposition but he has caught up with it, ru to 
and has been run over by it. Likewise he has i his share 
of the running-over privileges. It quite impossible to 
turn a person named Emmet ©’Neal into Democrat 
polities in Alabama without thereby ; ising irio 
healthy ires 

O'Neal's success in this regard has bee full keeping 
with his method If you are interested 
fir 


you can find pienty ol Alabamans who will give you a 


"SS WHO-AND WHY 


dozen reasons why O'Neal should be imps 


you go farther you will find score of persons wh will 
peak so violently about him that their language will fill 
you with astonishment and cause you to mutter ( 


such things be? 

rhen, if you will walk round the corner, you will find a 
large and enthusiastic gathering of leading citizens who 
will inform you that Emmet O'Neal is positively th 
finest performer in the way of a governor they have ever 
known, with a better idea of his responsibilities and a 
clearer conception of his duties to the people and higher 
motives behind his public acts. 

As I have intimated, O'Neal has convictions, has cour 
age and has sense. When you combine these qualities and 
fuss in politics you never get any lukewarm results. Eithe 
you are the best or the worst. O'Neal is a fighter 
Being a fighter, he fights and is fought. Is it to be 
wondered that most of them love him and some of them 
hate him? I trow not 


Political Hymns 


JIRD S. COLER, who was Greater New York's first 

) controller, was nominated for Governor of New Yor) 
by the Democrats in 1902. 

Mr. Coler is deeply interested in religious work, and three 
days after his nomination he was scheduled to address 
an afternoon meeting of the Y. M. C. A. in Brooklyn 
The other spt aker was Frank Harvey Field, an ardent 
Republican. 

It was the practice at these meetings for each speaker 
to lead in the singing of a hymn as a preface to his remarks 
Vhen Mr. Field got up he announced We shali now 

sing hymn number 316—‘Throw out 
the life-line; some one is drifting away 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About [ee eee’ 


everybody grinned— that is, everybody 


the Great and the Near Great “oler, who was entirely serious. | Atver 


Field had finished it was Coler’s turn. He 
advanced to the edge of the platform and wa 
loudly applauded He turned the page ol his hymr 
book rapidly and, after the handclapping had subsided 





announced cheer! illy We will now sing that beaut) 
ful hymn ‘When the roll is called up yonder I'll be 
there.’”” To this day he doesn’t understand the roar of 


laughter that followed 
Not Like Father 


a D Irishman who had made a good deal of money 
va Dut who wasn t very partic ar about his b it Tr 
conduct, liv wt 


ed in Chicago His custom ox 
t ul once a i mt ind r 
ho . ' 
ge ife ho ha or 
| } } 
i * ha pie { ! . ’ { t a 
so they spread themsel ve A } ¥v 
f orate ceremo! L re ) 1 Widow Wa ed 
” She cried and cried throug! 
t heed to W lL Was ¢ \’ t the « 
coe she tened rhe pric 
i glowing tern After t te 
aged widow nudged her ind whispered LD 
tl e hay tw I ere 


Not Hot Enoug 
R. JUSTICE MCKENNA, of the | 
M ipreme Court, took up goll a time ago 


I i £ i 
t at the Chevy Chase links near Washing 
He was pra P ‘ there wv 
him except his « t H ‘ his ball, 1 
p i iry wags t 1 u a at 
i Hew ‘ I H iga 
truck the ¢ gihite 1 the H 
her effort and ! 
Phen he sto ‘ ‘ and sa 


An Open Countenance 
{YREDERICO GONZALEZ GARZA, | 
Int 


of the erior in Mex , ter 
has the nabit of I Ling 
ihe other da ‘ i 
i » Lr arz 0 ‘ ‘ , 
ir mout » 
I know replied G 
writing, “I opened it mysel , 
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WHAT AMERICANS WILL PAY TO LIVE CHEAPLY 














PTVHERE are n the world lovely mauve tempera- 
T ments who scorn the grossness of shiny bathtubs, 

and the humbler folk who depend upon such com- 
forts. These, professing to have outgrown the weakness 
of butter, elevators and good coffee, stand out for 
Europe as a dweiling-place. Often they are poets and 
artists who, when sufficiently inspired by the glint of 
sun on an olive-clad slope or the spatter of European 
uniform against a gray wall, stoop to send a madrigal 
entitled Love Song in Sicily, or a dab named The 
Gendarme’s Wedding, to a mere American magazine 
for mere American dollars. Of such is the kingdom of 
the pension —in plain English, the boarding house. 

There are American women—pinched schoolmis- 
tresses who have saved up a little money; wee, gentle 
spinsters who have left the town missionary meetings 
and their pastor; comfortable but unaspiring widows 
from all over the states who are devoted to the theory 
that “You can live twice as cheaply in Europe as 
you can at home.”’ These pay ten dollars a week and 
secure in return all the comfort they have ever known! 
Of such is the kingdom of the pension. 

There is the great army of the culture seekers — among 
whom are many young men studying European art, 
European science, European manners; but the largest 
battalion of these is composed of the American girl 
being educated abroad. This young person is the victim 
of her mother or her guardian, either of whom has pathetic 
trust in Europe as the sandpaper that shall smooth down 
all the rough edges and make Dorothy fit for entering a 
drawing room. So Dorothy studies the languages, blots 
up what art she can and takes a fall out of music. 


The Truth About European Boarding Houses 


EANWHILE, it may be observed, she is forgetting how 

to serve a good etraight tennis ball and is missing alto- 

gether the fine, wholesome life of the schools and colleges 

where American girls 

a 1 are taught how totreat 

: "| American people in an 

American way. Of 

such is the kingdom 
of the pension. 

Yet, in spite of these 
paragraphs, I am not 
attacking the pension. 
The boarding house in 
Europe is as a rule, 
indeed, far better than 
the middle-class hotel 
in Europe; and the 
tourist, particularly 
the woman tourist, will 
find it much more 
economical. It is, 
therefore, only as the 
permanent address of 
thousands of good 
American people that 
I find it deserving of 
a philippic. Under 
such circumstances the 
pension seems to con- 
centrate in itself all 
the disadvantages and 
limitations of Euro- 
4 pean life. To write 
about it fittingly, one 
must dip one’s pen 
deep into the pool of 

















The Here of the Magazine 
Pension Stery 























The Gay, Shabby Littic Pension Where I Stayed 
in the Latin Quarter 


medieval household arrangements; must saturate one’s 
typewriter ribbon with the scorn of all things backward, 
clogging, quaint and inconvenient. 

But what is a pension? Personally I hardly knew before 
I started for Europe whether one ate it with mayonnaise 
or bought it by the yard. Perhaps I had grasped the fact 
that it was a European boarding house and that one 
pronounced it through the nose—thus: “pong-see-ong,”’ 
only differently. Certainly, however, I had never gone 
so far as to picture it to myself. 

Yet I was not long in being enlightened, for when I got 
to Europe I found it boiling over with the pension. in the 
matter of enterprise it deserves to be ranked with its own 
cousin, the English tearoom. Both have flown their flags 
over every romantic and ha!lowed spot in Europe. There 
is a pension in the old Italian hill city of Perugia, where 
the bold and bad and beautiful family of the Baglioni used 
to stab friend and foe in the narrow, overhanging streets; 
another of the tribe pertly intrudes in the byways where 
Saint Catherine of Siena preached and molded the 
political life of her time; the city of the Cwsars is full 
of them, and in Florence it is estimated that over a thou- 
sand Americans have taken the life vows of the pension. 
It bubbles continually all through the majestic Alps; and 
in Paris, the native home of the pension, a large percentage 
of the eight thousand expatriated Americans who live 
there are to be found in pension geography. With some 
minor variations, the pension also asserts itself in Ger- 
many, Austria, Belgium and Holland; and I have no doubt 
there are excellent Scandinavian editions. 

Nearly all of them you will find listed by the helpful 
Mr. Baedeker, who is kind enough to qualify them fre- 
quently by such phrases as “‘Frequented by English and 
Americans” or “‘Patronized by Germans.” And in all of 
them you will find Americans who have fled madly and 
permanently from the annoyance of home conveniences. 

I can think of no better way to illustrate the case of the 
pension than by explaining the first one which I visited, 
because, after all, the pension atmosphere is unchangeable. 
You find the same set of people with the same set of con- 
versation in a boarding house in Rome that you do in a 
boarding house in Munich—though one might add that 
the Roman institution affords an acquaintance with more 
Germans. In all pensions there is little to choose in the 
primitive character of the household arrangements. 


This first pension which I visited was in Naples, and 
you reached it after a drive along that wonderful cres- 
cent street which follows the blue bay. When the little 
wobbly vettura stopped it was before a dignified stone 
front whose entrance led at once to a big court, set 
picturesquely about with palms and guarded by the 
smiling Italian version of the concierge. It was an 
attractive, operatic spot—a worthy climax to the old, 
soft-toned houses, the glistening palms of the Neapol- 
itan park, the smiling blue of the hills which we had 
been passing on the way. “‘What ho!” thought I to 
myself; “I am in stageland. I shall need here 
trappings — velvet cloak and rapier.” 

I found out presently, however, that what I needed 
was anything but stage legs. My supports had to be real 
and strong. For I learned that this pension did not, 
as I had supposed, occupy an entire house. On the 
contrary, it was confined to one floor, and that floor 
the top one. Afterward I found that this is quite a 
little habit which Italy has in pensions —art-galleries 
too, for that matter; and I grew into graceful accept- 
ance of the fact; but on that first day I grumbled at 
them—those four flights of interminable stairs; those 
lovely, wide, coid, marble stairs, with their tang of 
kerosene! And when I reached the top I thought 
enviously of that young lady who had only dreamt she 

dwelt in marble halls. How in the world, wondered I, 
do women of fifty and more stand this sort of thing? 

Of course there is generally an elevator; but—ah! 
shades of our nimble American servant!—how one does 
smile at the recollection of this pension installment! How 
one does learn to deride the pension circulars which 
announce a lift among their comforts! There may be 
other things in the world as inactive. The harp that once 
through Tara’s halls might be able to qualify for member- 
ship in the same fraternity; but I personally never met 
them. Perhaps now and then the !ift does make a shallow 
pretense of motion, but for the most part one finds beside 
it an explanation in the person of the concierge’s wife. 

** Ah, signorina, mia signorina,” she murmurs with a 
gesture of despair toward the helpless elevator, “‘ piano! 
piano!” Thereupon she raises her eyes to the sky — which 
certainly is not a thought encouraged by the pension 
elevator — brings them back to your face in tragic pleading 
and disappears into her rooms. 


All Not Gold That Glitters 


ROM all of which you gather that, for some mysterious 

reason, the lift is not lifting—and one prods those 
weary sightseeing members up the four flights of stairs. 

What I found that first day upon reaching the top was 
a bowing Italian servant who ran off with a murmured 
word about the signora; but that which she brought back 


_ as a keeper of the pension was not a signora at all, but a 


plain little Scotch woman. She had a very nice room for 
me, she said, and I followed her wonderingly through 
many dark, narrow passages to—a room? No, no—noth- 
ing of the sort. It was a temple, a lecture hall, a place 
where one hoids Chautauquas. I have really seldom seen 
a much larger room. Its floor was of stone and was laid 
very cannily with small rugs; its stuccoed walls were of 
enormous height and were hung with stuffy drapery; and 
in the center of this wide area, obscure as one white 
dandelion in a field, was a bed. The air was very, 
very damp, and I shivered a little as I said: “It’s 
very —ugh!—very big, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” assented the little Scotch woman; “this was an 
old palace at one time, you know.” 

Now I had never before heard this tale, and I must say 
that I was tremendously impressed; but after I had 
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resided at a few more pen- 
sions I discovered that the 
claim is a common one. 
They have all been located 
in old palaces or castles or, 
at least, old monasteries. 

May I say that I took 
that room? Or shall I be 
literal and admit that it 
took me, absorbed me, as- 
similated me and made of 
me only a dwindling mem- 
ory to myself? I used to 
feel like a Lilliputian sent 
for a ramble on the vasty 
vest of Gulliver, and the 
mere sight of my insignifi 
cant self in the mirror 
would send me into peal 
of merriment. The thought 
of sleeping in that room was 
as cheerful as taking a sol 
itary nap on Mont Blanc 

Of course I had heard 
about that European bath, 
but I was nevertheless not 
prepared for the situation 
as it unfolded itself in my 
auditorium bedroom. The 
ceremonies started with a 
rap on n 
followed by the smiling 
Italian chambermaid or 
cameriera, as she is called 





door. This was 





° 


Onty in the Arabian Nights 
Did There Ever Exist Such 


} t > > and 
but the cameriera demands Sinteah Secetin 


a little diversion on my part. 

It takes the form of ahymn. I am firmly convinced that 
the Americans in Italy sts 
the climate, or the vaunted “ picturesqueness,’’ but because 
of the Italian chambermaid. Only in the Arabian Nights 
did there ever exist such perfect service. She makes you 
feel as though you were a leading authoress and a shah’s 
favorite wife all rolled in one. At night, when you enter 
your room you find she has been there before you; that she 
has tenderly turned down the covers of your bed and lzid 
out your sleeping raiment. In the evening, before dinner, 
she comes to you with your pitcher of hot water, and puts 
it down in a way that is a caress. In the morning her 
cooing “Buon giorno, signorina!”’ is accompanied by a 
grave, tender look of her brown eyes, followed by a smile 
of irresistible sweetness. Though you do not speak a word 
of her language, she wraps you in an atmosphere of 
jasmine, soft southern airs and the languorous twang of 
guitar. 

To go back to that bath. The cameriera carried in one 
hand a large pitcher of hot water and in the other a small, 
particularly graceless tub. Both she put down at the other 
end of the room. From my remote position on the bed, 
scanned across that wide range of bare floor and small rugs, 
they looked very, very tiny. I wondered whether after a 
brisk walk of five minutes I could reach them! And then 
I realized that I could not walk at all. That would involve 
touching the clammy coldness of the floor as it lay between 
those infrequent rugs. No; the thing was quite clear. 
1 must skip, leap, hop, fly or be blown to that bath. 





‘ there not because of the art or 


Knights of the Round Table 


HEN a pleasant and beguiling fancy struck me. I 

would treat this European bath as a game! The tub 
and pitcher should be the goal, and the interest of the sport 
was sufficiently assured by the fact that the small rugs lay 
three feet apart. So, clearing the first bare space with 
a flying leap from the bed, I landed on rug number 
one, and hop-scotched a breathless way to my goal. It is 
an agreeable exercise, and I recommend it to those who 
become impatient of European bath facilities. 

Of course there are bathrooms in pension Europe. You 
are apprised of the fact that you may enter those hallowed 
precincts at prices from twenty cents to half a dollar. And 
there is hardly a pension that does not mention in its cir- 





} 


cular, in the same boastful breath with lift, the existence 
of baths. Yet I have never known any pension residents 
who bought up these baths. I have never known one who 
did not prefer even the sectional wash offered by the 
portable tub to daring the mysterious European home of 
the really-truly bath. 

Meanwhile I had had my first pension dinner. At 
this I had been seated at a long table between a rusty 
ish clergyman and a little Illinois woman in a black 
silk basque emphasized by a breastpin. Opposite me 
was one of those genteel English gentlewomen whom | 
afterward recognized as among the most insistent of 
pension types. This woman was attired in one of the heir 
looms of silk and lace which the British female calls her 





“evening dress,” and its gentility was reénforced by a pair 
of black silk mitts, Farther down the 


line was an artistic American girl, whom 1 afterward 


which she ate 
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found spent all 
her was her sister, a fresh young thing in a sailor suit, 


her time in Italian pension Beside 
who was being inoculated with foreign culture and 
finding the process rather trying 

It was, indeed, a typical table—one which was 
repeated, with few variations, in nearly every pensior 
I visited. 

I noticed that in front of each person's plate there 
was a bottle of wine—one of those fat, roguish, straw- 
covered bottles of Chianti with which I subsequently 
became so familiar. And I was hardly surprised wher 
upon taking up my glass of water, one of those British 
mitts was raised in decorous protest. 

‘Pardon me, but you are not going to drink the 
water?”’ I was conscious of the extremely correct 
concern in that extremely correct English voice. 

I admitted thereupon that I was contemplating 
some such irregularity. 

“Quite — quite unsafe!”’ she assured me, and every 
body at the table nodded ominously 

Then and there did | become acquainted with the 
ordeal by water of pretty nearly every pension. Euro 
pean water is, in fact, like most other European 
properties — picturesque, not practical And, even 
though it be pure; the oldest pension resident won't 
let you think so. She watches you tremblingly while 
you drink it and reminds you that only last year 
Mrs. Brown—such a nice woman from Montana— got 
typhoid from drinking the water here and died in this 
very pensior it not, that thousands 
of Americans have givet up a lifetime of unterrorized 
water-drinking for the privilege of this typhoid- 
deathbed specter! 


Surprising, 1s 


I sometimes think the suspicion of the water is 
shrewdly encouraged by the pension and hotel keepers 
abroad. For the suspicion logically results in a bottle 

of wine, and bottles of wine logically result in a tidy little 
bill by the end of the week. Of course there are a few of 
but at 


most of them wine and mineral waters are extras, which 


the pensions which lavish upon you “red ink,” 


mount up to about eighty cents or a dollar a week. 

It was just a short time after the water episode that 
I noticed the genteel Englishwoman was not touching 
her fish. Some one remarked the fact. aloud, to which she 
responded: ‘‘ No, I never eat fish in Naples—cholera, you 
know —and they tell me these Neapolitans are so careless.”’ 

Typhoid in the water —cholera in the fish! Now, by my 
halidom, this was no place for timid old ladies! The 
Italian pension, it seemed to me more and more, furnished 
just the right thrill for highwayman or swashbuckler. 

After this the meal progressed rather uneventfully and 
was, I must admit, a most savory one. To it was added 
an appetizing feature in the presence of an Italian waiter, 
who answered to the name of Orestes and answered in 
the names of Italian. The one real drawback was the 
conversation, a section of which ran something like this 

Artistic American girl: “I bought some lovely coral 
earrings today.” 

Lady from Illinois in the black silk basque, bending 
Oh, did you? Where did you 


forward enthusiastically 

get them? From Signor Ramacolazzi? 
Artistic girl: “‘No; I think 

for my tortoise-shell comb I got these from Peregrinetta 

on the Via La-la-da-ra-da-di. Perfectly sweet! And he 

came down five francs on then 


he charged me too much 


Genteel English persor Indeed? I congratulate you 


It is so seldom that one can get a bargain nowadays ir 


Italy. You Americans have quite spoiled the shopkeepers 











This illustrates it quite luminous that shopping 
conversation which one must endure through Europe 
In Naples it was corals and tortoise-shell; in Rome 
became Roman pearls; in Florence the motif changed to 
turquoises and embroider ind so on through the whole 
range of so~alled European specialties. What renders 
too, your own individual hare in such conversatior 
particularly trying is that the has alway 
managed to get precisely the san t you have 
bought for fifteen franc at five . 

Much has been said song and story regarding the 
Continental breakfast. I shall not enlarge on it —however 
much I wish they would. All 1 care to say is that the mere 
sound of “coffee and rolls conveys but a weak 
impression of this repast If it were real rolls and 
coffee one should not so much mind perhaps; but 
on that first morning I discove that Italiar e 
is but a pale specter of the American kind and that 
rolls are as unimpre onable as the lady who s« 
you hair-ribbo Rending e of these souve 
and then chewing it is a primitive exercise, and 
whets your appetite for food which does not follow 

However, breakfast has t! much to be idl 
it: It is, as arule, the one European meal at whictl 
butter makes its appeurance lo be sure, tl 

in the form of the itter-bal that air 
at wrait! i reali butter nat 80 po] 

r rope it, « » gr é gia 

ytull me it eve rye e occa ) a 
patriotic o irst called ‘T Butter-Spangled Ro 





To eat this breakfast is juite bad enoug! bu o 
that you like it, that it agrees with you so much bette 
than the American repast, must be infinitely worse. Y« 


his is the task which every American woman abroad set 
for herself. I don’t believe this tale myself. ! think that 


every one of them is struggling with a guilty vearning for 





nice appetizing ham and poached eggs, and ab i of good 
cereal swimming in crean I don't th - ite 
that any one would voluntarily webb » see five 





churches and five hundred pictures on one 
coffee and one hard cement roll! 
A pathetic instance of the American struggle to crust 
is plebeian longing for food at breakfast was furnished 
that first morning by a nice, comfortable woman who 
48 sitting with her son at one of the side tables near me 
The son, it seemed, had been in Europe for a year and had 
‘ polite, he 
The mother had been in Europe for a day and she wanted 
a vast experience—that moment and with lamb chops! 


in air of vast experience—your regular cos 





In answer to this the son replied nervously, looking 
round to see whether any one had overheard his mother's 
hameful request: 
“No, mother, they don't serve lamb chops over here at 
breakfast 
But Cal { l ever nave fruit or icerea iil mt Lied 
his mother. 

*No, you can't 
ive to get used to not having that great big ftarmhand 
breakfast W hy, they'll think we're regular arbarians! 

After which, of course, mother meek 


pale coffee and immutable roll 


* said Sonny, the cosm ypolite You'l 


How Far the Little Candle Throws its Beams 


v= it is quite possible to get something to eat at a 
European breakfast. In order to do so one simply pay 
for an extra meal. For instance, one soft-boiled egg or a tir 
omelet costs from ten to twenty cents Meat would prob 
ably make the week's excesses dent a millionaire 
book: in fact, even if one joins the ranks of the 
so much prefer the Continental breakfast,” « 





to tolerate the softening influence of honey or orange 


marmalade, which is sold by the pension and which becomes 


quite a consideration 1 


! 1 pension expenses 
At some of the Continental boarding houses you | ay for 
electric light; at others it is given free. In both cases the 
illumination is the Sparsest I have known It would be 
quite impossible to read anything but a primer beneath its 


reserved beams So, as a rule, one must eke out a 





lighting by the use of many candles, which always aj 
as an extra in the weekly settlement 
To add to the general bleakness, the bedroom is alway 


cold, and one pens those “ Wish you were here! postal 
to friends at home with numb and ach finger Some 
times, of course, the room contains aint little ve 





which one may fill with quaint little fagots at extreme! 
modert prices And, as a rule, one invites the “extra for 


such in preference to daring the per m drawing roor 











Traveting Leaves You to the Mercy of Five Bundier 


and a Decrepit Porter 
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- Cordova 
- Hand Bags 


HE chemists and color 

artists of these shops 
have perfected a wonder- 
ful new leather treatment 
termed “ Indescent.” 


The “Indescent” result is 
obtained by genuine gold 
;  andsilver, so applied that it 
permanently permeates the 
leather. The effect is inde- 
scribable, always soft, rich, 
exquisite and very onental. 


The shades of Cordova 
Iridescent Hand Bags most 
widely selected for 1912 by 
the Paris shops to which we 
sell are Old Rose (to be worn 
with misses’ white summer 
gowns), bronze, purple, blue 
* and brown. There are 60 
styles and shapes. 
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With many new and unique 

“. designs, we continue to make 
the most artistic modeled 
leather articles, now exceeding 
1,000 pieces, as well as items 
in genuine seal and other high- 
grade leathers, all with exclu- 
sive frames and patterns. All 
work made at these shops car- 
nes the trade mark below, which 
is the emblem of supenority m 
leather goods. 


Cordova articles are 
sold by high-g:ade. 
stores everywhere. 


Send for booklet. 
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This latter abode of bleakness is fitted up 
with moldy furniture, a few tattered 7 
umes and nice-minded old ladies who do 
tatting and read guidebooks. The volumes 
are not likely to Be anything more exciting 
than Who’s Who, a Burke’s Peerage and a 
Baedeker of the seventies; but you never 
can tell—~in a pension at Assisi I was for- 
tunate enough to find a throbbing, vital, 
beguiling bit called Improvements in 
Modern Dentistry. 

As to the ladies, they discourse between 
glacial pauses on the butter in Munich, 
the way they like carrots, and the newest 
stitches in shawls. They also borrow each 
other’s copies of Ouida and practice lessons 
in the foreign phrase-books. At times, too, 
they dwell on that inevitable person who 
died in the pension last year, just after she 
had come over to be near the grave of her 
husband. 

On that first night in the Naples drawing 
room I was told that it was considered 
extremely dangerous to be out-of-doors at 
sunset. And when I got up to leave, the 
dignified British mitts stopped me on my 
careless way. 

“Don’t forget,” said their owner in her 
proper voice, ‘‘that it is dangerous to leave 
your windows open at night.” 

“Why?” I asked in amazement. 

“Oh,” said she, ‘the night air in Italy is 
very noxious, you know; and then there 
are always the mosquitoes. One never 
knows ~ one is going to get malaria 
here. I myself have had it in my system 
ever since last year.” 

Typhoid, cholera, malaria and—a curse 
in the very sunset! That night I went 
to bed reeling with the perils of my situa- 
tion and was aghast to see at the head of my 
bed a spectral white figure. It was about 
five feet in height and leaned over my 
pillows with what seemed a grinning threat. 
I gave a hysterical scream and ran from the 
apartment. When I had recovered my 
calmness they told me it was only the white 
mosquito-net with which most Italian 
bedrooms are equipped. 

By this time I was determined to find 
out why so many American women spend 
their entire lives in a pension. And the next 
morning my reportorial zeal was directed 
toward a pudgy old lady whom I met at 
the foot of the keroseney marble four flights 
of stairs. 

“Will you kindly tell me,” said I with 
a winning smile, ‘‘why you like Europe so 
much?” 

She looked at me in wonder. 

** Because,” she answered after a moment, 


” 


| “T can live so much more cheaply over here. 


Take this pension here—it is only one- 
fourth as expensive as a place at home.” 

“Ah,” interposed I gently, “‘ but how did 
you live at home?” 

“Oh,” she replied as she puffed up the 
third flight, “‘I lived very simply. I had 
a flat in New York and I kept one little 
maid.” 

“Yes,” responded I fiercely, “and you 
had an elevator, and water that you weren’t 
afraid to drink, and air that you weren't 
afraid to breathe! Youhad a bathtub; and 
you didn’t have a Ku-Klux Klan mosquito- 
net standing at the head of your bed!” 


Why They Live Without Luxury 


This tale, I know, seems incredible; but 
you hear it repeated all over Europe. Hun- 
dreds of American women, who wouldn't 
be content for one moment to live in pen- 
sion style at home, justify their residence 
abroad on the ground of economy. And 
when confronted with the confusion in their 
sense of values they invariably take refuge 
in that old explanation: ‘‘Oh, but it is so 
much more interesting over here!” 

I wonder where that interest lies—that 
is, after one has gotten over the first fine 
careless rapture of being in strange places! 
Like a very Ulysses of the pension I sought 
it, and my Odyssey took me through many 
pensions in many lands. I looked for it all 
through Italy and in the immaculate toy 
country of Switzerland; I tried to grasp it 
in the gay, shabby little pension where I 
stayed in the Latin Quarter; I even dared 
in my pursuit the unmanageable feather- 


| bed coverings and more unmanageable food 


| of-fact pension at The 


of a German pension—and I finally con- 
cluded in abject discouragement at a 
sparkling, well-kept and thoroughly matter- 
Hague. 

Yet there must be something—some 
elusive element, some subjective enthrall- 
ment-—-which holds the American woman 
at the pension. Otherwise, how can one 
explain that dear old soul of sixty whom I 
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met at a pension in Rome? She had spent 
the last six years at this same Roman 
a and, so far as I could observe, she 
ad spent the entire six in knitting shawls 
there in the big, bleak drawing room of the 
house. She seldom went out—the Colos- 
seum exercised over her no resistless dom- 
ination; she probably never once 
that all the armies of the ancient world had 
swept over the streets about her. And 
once, when I asked her something about 
getting into the Sistine Chapel, she looked 
at me with a smile beautiful to behold. 

“Do you know,” said she, “I have never 
been there! I really want to go some 
time!” 

Impossible! In Rome six years and had 
never once beheld the glorious, inspired 
creations of Michelangelo—had no con- 
ception, in fact, of all the thrilling past that 
constitutes the whole value of Europe in 
the minds of most of us! Yet she preferred 
knitting in Rome to knitting in Yonkers. 
Strange, baffling phenomenon it was! 

Certainly most of the people with whom 
one is brought into contact at the Conti- 
nental boarding house throw little light 
on the advertised interest of foreign resi- 
dence. For, though it was my lot to en- 
counter some charming, well-bred and 
clever folk, thestock assortment is not good. 
A large percentage of these people are the 
well-meaning English women whose curi- 
osity regarding America is little short of 
insulting —to wit: there was that girl with 
the inevitable bracelet-watch, who was 
staying with meat an Italian pension. She 
had been inquiring the character of the 
American breakfast and I had been describ- 
ing what I considered a typical repast, 
when, turning upon me the full wonder of 
her round blue eyes, she asked: 

‘And I suppose you don’t have toast in 
America?” 

Her mother, who was a whit more sen- 
sible, tried to hush her, and the other Amer- 
icans at the table giggled outright; but I 
solemnly assured her that even such civil- 
ization had penetrated our bleak shores. 


The American Child Abroad 


There are others whose attitude to this 
country of ours is even more directly offen- 
sive. I shall never forget, for instance, the 
case of that large and aggressive Swedish 
woman who sat opposite me at my Florence 
pension. She told me she had taught ten 
years in a school in New York and she 
ended by beating upon her breast in violent 
declamation: 

“T am tiret off the vulgar Americans. 
They are s-s-so gr-r-r-eedy —s-s-so gr-r-r- 
asping! It iss s-s-so hart for a sensitif 
person like me to be among that kind of 
people!” 

Here there occurred a diversion in the 
form of a large platter of chicken on which 
there were left four pieces of white meat. 
I wanted a piece of that white meat very 
much—but she wanted first; and with a 
gasp of dismay I saw the “‘sensitif’’ soul 
scoop in to herself every one of those 
coveted four pieces! 

Most persistent of all American types is 
the widow wnho is living abroad with her 
daughter. Mother is generally an earnest 
soul, who tells you that they are letting 
Florence or Munich or Paris, or wherever 
they may happen to be, “soak in.” Daugh- 
ter is a meek k little soul, who looks up into 
her mother’s face and says: “What was 
that church we saw this morning?” In 
both the process of absorption is a most 
painful thing to watch. 

Of all who wander through the European 
pension in the leash of that “ cheaper and 
more picturesque to live abroad” theory, 
none certainly is more pathetic, more 
wistful, more forlorn than the American 
child. He doesn’t find it interesting in 
Europe; he groans over the necessity of 
seeing old canvases and wearily wonders if 
he has +o visit another church. None illus- 
trates his plight more vividly than a dear 
little ten-year-old boy of my Paris stopping 
place. “I’m sick of this place!” he con- 
fided to me over a game of checkers. “I 
hate these French kids and I hate their old 
schools. What do you think—they never 
even heard of baseball over here!"’ Poor 
little alien, deprived of his baseball and 
obliged to live in a land where big lads 
wear silly socks and never get any more 
exciting sport than sailing boats on a little 
park pond! There wasn’t a soul in the 
place who didn’t long to pack him up and 
bundle him off home on the next steamer. 

Even more tragic in its ultimate results 
is the American child who has formed a 
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taste for European culture There was one 
such in my Florence . She was only 
eight years old and she could tell the differ- 
ence between a Perugino and a Botticelli, 
and could discourse on the art of Cimabue. 
Poor child! There is, I am sure, a dark 
future in store for her. 

No; I have not forgotten him! I was 
only saving him until the last —that baron 
who is always the hero of the magazine 
pension story. He really does exist at 

uite a few pensions perhaps because 
a recognize him as a “property” and 
pay him for staying; but the thrill of his 
presence becomes somewhat less poignant 
after you have seen him eat and witnessed 
the unbaronly quality of his table manners. 
However, he possesses one unwavering 
charm—and that is that he, together with 
a few teachers, artists and poets, represents 
the masculine element. The pension is, 
indeed, essentially a woman’s resort; and, 
- one little American schoolgirl expressed 

“Men look out of place in a pension. 

*y have saved up until the last a grudge 
against the pension which, in spite of its 
insignificance, seems to tarry most irritat- 
ingly in my wmy say It is the shoeshin- 
ing inefficiency in the European boarding 
house. What makes this so bad is that 
shoes are a pretended specialty of the 
pension. Each institution has its “boots” 
and each evening one’s shoes are placed in 
front of one’s door for the observance of 
this functionary. This custom naturally 
gives to the corridors of the pension a most 
uncanny look, and I shall never forget the first 
evening that I made my way through those 
aisles of waiting, gaping, yawning shoes! 

This would all be very well if they em- 
ployed skilled labor; but I had not been in 
Italy very long before I decided that all the 
home talent was busy shining up shoes on 
Broadway. I used to look at my shoes in 
the morning and wonder whether “boots” 
had forgotten them —so absolutely dull, drab 
and dingy was that morning face of theirs! 

Yet, after‘all, that which constitutes the 
real objection to the pension as a residence 
of American people is not the house itself, 
but the surroundings of the house. It 
would be a different thing if your pension 
was just a little isle of discomfort lapped 
by waves of unending joy; but no one can 
claim that life in European cities is unend- 
ing joy or anything resembling it. It is, 
on the contrary, full of constant pricks. 
Streets in Italy are often mere curbstones, 
and you walk with a carriage wheel grazing 
your heel. Streets pretty much all through 
Europe—save in Holland and Germany 
are fearfully dirty. 


The Return of the Native 


In every place one is grappled by beg- 
gars. The postal-card vender spoils your 
noble joy in beholding any place of interest. 
You are obliged to tip everybody who 
answers a civil question. Traveling is a 
nightmare which permits no checking of 
trunks, but leaves you to the mercy of five 
bundles and a decrepit porter. And if you 
wish to prove the reliability of that old, 
syrupy, reassuring “Oh, everybody speaks 
English over there!” just go out some time 
when you are in a hurry and try your 
English on porters, policemen, soldiers, 
passers-by or some one from whom you 
wish information. 

There is this much to be said for the 
woman—or man—who lives permanently 
in the pension. She does not get “stung.” 
Unlike her countryman who takes a thou- 
sand dollars and a little flyer in European 
picturesqueness, she puts all her Yankee 
shrewdness to work and meets the Euro- 
pean brigand more than halfway. Save for 
the inevitable “extras” of pension life, she 
makes, indeed, a very creditable showing. 

Yes, yes; she is shrewd enough in 
money —this woman who lives in pensions ; 
but she is not shrewd enough to see that 
she is sacrificing the years of her life. 

Brought squarely up to this carefully 
elaborated thesis, it was my immeasurable 
joy to witness one conversion. It was that 
of a nice spinster of fifty who had been 
wandering malarially about Italy for pretty 
nearly six years. 

“I’m going home,” said she one day. 
“T’ve just engaged my passage and I sail on 
Saturday. My system is so chock full of 
quaintness I’ll never be able to get it out. 
I’m tired of talking to these English women 
in pension drawing rooms, and I’m sick, 
sick, sick of their beautiful voices! I’m 
going back to breathe and to drink water 
and to walk on clean streets. I’m going 
back to Terre Haute!” 
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R. F. D. THREE 


NORTH YAKIMA, WASH. 


Aeolian Company, 
New York. 


Gentlemen 


Perhaps it may interest you to know that we have been 


celebrating the fifteenth anniversary of an old friend of c 
ours—the little old Aeolian which was one of the first pur = 
chases of our early housekeeping. That was before the = 
days of Piaaolas, and when a $300 46-note Aeolian seemed = 
: - =r, 
a pretty good thing. And a good thing it has proved eee 
Although better devices have arisen since its day, its music ‘ 
is still as good as we thought it then; and its tone is as — 
sweet and true and its oak case even handsomer than it i 
was at first - 
Your workmanship has always been a wonder t 
I have never had to call in any outside help t i 
order, and I am quite sure we have not spent over a< 
or two for rey s in the fifteen years And the I 
ment ha rtainly been used hard, too; we ha raised 
the childr it. Two blessed four-year-olds aré form 
r something t of “Orpheus and I i 4 
working side by side, their heads barely re ! 
board 
I e Tam } 
but n the 
‘ 4 ‘ 2 1 til he re * } +} hy 
of the other kind after that. We i f 
: r best r at the beg his was fortunat 
for there came later a change t place and manner of 
r living, and there has been no | {1 of late 
\ = . . r on me that 
the ildre 1 be | ) tr yhere f 
Hay S M | } of that k 1 | 
think it w at ater life, and I feel like expre 
ing t our cor a little of the debt that I think we 
owe y g r work 
Ver l 
4. T. RICHARDSON ~ 
~ 
SS 
Yi 
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New York, U.S 
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JE publish herewith two testimonials recently received—one from a King’ 
/ palace; the other from a small apple ranch on the Yakima River in the 


of Washington. 


The first notifies us of the receipt of a Royal Warrant of Appointment to the ¢ 


ow! 
) » } 
Prince of Sweden —the Royal method of expressing high approval! 
Ihe other is quite different It is a simple statement of appreciatic from at 
American citize 
We esteem both [his company is frankly proud of its commercial success It is 
proud that its instruments have been installed in the leading palaces of Europe and that it 
holds so many Royal Appointments — certificates of distinctive merit that mean so muct 
more than ts genera understood | r 
lo be the leading commer ‘ zatior the mus ndustry is a higl 
distinction Io have this leadership extend to every country thr uuighout the wor 
constitutes a rec nit f superiority seldom ; rded to any article of manufacture 
never before to a mu a istrument Commerc supremacy, howeve , 8 not this 
Company’s sole aim 
Mr. Richardson's let t il of a vas umber of similar missives we have 
received—illustrates the good that Aecolia struments are dou in thousands of homes 
throughout the w d, and we place this spier ad letter second nportance to no 
communication we have received trom any source whateve 
e e 
—the Fianola Fiano 
HIS ranchman writes us about their Organ he little old Aeolian Organ of '5 on 
20 years ago. We have not made one of these in a long time we make 


something infinitely better now, but the principle is the same 


He says it is a source of great satisfaction to him that his children are being brought 


up in an atmosphere of good musi 


And he is r ght No vreater kindness can be shown 
a child than to provide means for enabling it to hear an abundance of good musi Il his 
is to lay the foundation for a refining pleasure that will last through life 
In the case of these farm children, this ts being done with a very primitive trument 
and a slender stock of mu 
top to think what you could offer to your children if you chose ] ace t the d 
Organ, a Pianola Piano — perfect for hand-pl ind practice, as wel P | g 
Instead of a few well-worn mu rolls, av | f over 16,000 d c 8, 
providing a constant s y of new n c at trifli gy exp 
Combine Pleasure for Yourself with Educationa! 
Advantages for your Children 
HE pleasure f plaving the pia , f per ‘ 
choice « he w aut me “ the I’ i 
I ond ¢ 
When you realize t } me : f ~ & 
will 4 ‘ he } ‘ 
y \ not hesitate anoth ! nent a t t I By 
PHE STEINWAY, WEBER, STECK, WHEELOCK 
PUYVESANT PIANO! TANOS n $550 
loderate M I 
408-10 S. M 
THE AEFEOLIAN CO ‘ T Near T t tree 
362 Fit Ave AEOLIAN HALL D KK 
The Largest Manufactures f Musical Instrum f ’ ; 
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Write for 144-Page Illustrated Book 
and Samples—Free 


Before you buy a mattress you should read this book. It 
ows the essential differences between the Ostermoor and the 








de of imitations and just-as-goods The unique Comfort 
fan Ostermoor mattre comes from the patented process by 
shich 4000 lavers of downy cotton are interwoven and built 
t mattress of real resiliency, free from bumps and lumps 
The Ostermoor ts the one mattress that retains its resiliency 
wh vears of hard service It is mat proot, moisture 
vof, vermin-proof, and germ-proof 
Don't be deceived into buying an imitation The name 
every genuine mattress is put there for your pro 
If desired, we will ship mattre by express PRepaip 
one day your check or money order is received Your mat 
vill come packed im leatherette paper and burlap, clean, 
erfectly dry (in any weather) and shapely 
Satisfaction guaranteed —money back if not satisfied afte 
* trial, Send a postal mow for the book and samples 
! rr & « Penn Ya \ 
Fra 
. AMOUR & \ ERMOOR & ( 
ae fifteen Gentlemen: The Ostermo 
years e | received tf ru 
lerfulls ot femtetebe Mattress I bought of you just 
' tl t 4 sti in u 
: had 
’ in y hou ipparer ina 
ix ' t t 
" fir la g 1 cond mas when new 
t itisfa I greatly pr t 1 ever 
) 00 \ 
Jan oor M way to the y t of t 
m ly 
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Why Don’t You 
Smile the 
Ostermoor Smile? 
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Cheerfulness that means strength, a re- 
freshed body and strong nerves, is the source 
from which bubbles forth the Ostermoor 
Ostermoor rest is more than sleep. 


The billowy softness of the Ostermoor mattress brings res¢- 
ful slumber that straightens the kinks out of overwrought 
nerves and smoothes the wrinkles from the careworn brow. 
You will be in good spirits after a night’s rest on an 


Ostermoor 


smile. 


Mattress 2uit—nor sea $15. 


Ostermoor Comfort lasts. We have thousands of letters proving 
that Ostermoors have given comfort-service uninterruptedly for terms 
of vears up to a half century. Such evidence is worth more than a 
Get the Ostermoor book—it tells the reasons for 


world of claims. 


this enduring comfort. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 101 Elizabeth Street, New York 


CANADIAN AGENCY: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 








MATTRESSES COST 
Express Prepaid 


Best Blue and 
White Ticking 
4' 6" Wide, 
45 ibs., $15. 


In 2 parts, S0c extra 


Dust-proof, Satin 
Finish Ticking, 
$1.50 more 
Mercerized French 
Ar Twills, 
$3.00 more 
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The Senator’s Secretary 


HIS sort of thing happens half a dozen 

times a day in Washington: 

A leading citizen, from some point out- 
side, comes gallumphing into the corridors 
of the Capitol, into a hotel lobby, into the 
White House, into the office of some mem- 
ber of Congress he knows, or into any 
other public or semi-public place. 

“Hey!” he gasps, ““‘why don’t you do 
something? What's the matter with you 
people? Ain’t you got any sense? It’s 
all over, I tell you! You're skinned 
beat—done! They’ve double-crossed you. 
You're a fine lot of dubs, you are!” 

“WwW hat’s all over? 

““Why, this nomination business. Roose- 
velt’s going to be nominated, sure’s a gun! 
Roosevelt! What do you think of that? 
He’s got Taft on the run. He’s going to 
grab it. Roosevelt! Sitting back there 
and playing his cards. Get busy! Do 
something! You're licked, I tell you!” 

By this time the leading citizen is out of 
breath and he is asked to pause, recover 
his poise and tell what he knows. 

He repeats his story. It’s all Rooseveit. 
Nothing else to it. 

‘How do you know?” 

“Well,” he replies slowly, trying to 
arrange his information in his mind, “I 
saw a lot of newspaper polls; and I’ve just 
come in from the West and everybody 
I talked with on the train was for Roose- 
velt. I hear a lot of talk everywhere; and 
look at what the papers are printing. It’s 
in the air; and Oh, you know as 
well as I do that I'm right!” 

“But,” puts in the other, “who were 
those people who were shouting for 
Roosevelt?” 

“Why, I don’t know them. Fellows 
I met — you know —men you run up against 
when traveling; and, besides, the Roose- 
velt sentiment is very strong back home.” 

‘Are any of these men who are yelling 
for Roosevelt deleg: ates to the Republican 
Nation: ul Convention?’ 

‘No. 

“Do any of them control any dele gates 
or will any of them control any delegates?” 

“Not that I know of.’ 

“Do any of them control the machinery 
the at will elect the de legates 5 ied 

‘I don’t suppose so.” 

“Well, cheer up; maybe it isn’t so far 
gone as you think.” 


Runners Out for Roosevelt 


That will answer for a dozen conversa- 
tions a day between men in Washington 
who are looking after the interests of Mr. 
Taft and the visitors from all parts of the 
United States who are seeing and hearing 
things. They come in panicky over the 
prospect of Roosevelt, or the great wave of 
Rooseveltism that is sweeping over the 
country; and they go out convinced that 
perhaps it is just possible there is more 
noise in the Roosevelt boom than dele- 
gates. Also, it is impressed on them that 
it takes delegates regularly seated on the 
floor of the convention, placed on the rolls 
with full credentials, to nominate a candi- 
date for president, and not newspaper 
straw votes or proclamations by Insurgent 
governors, or resolutions passed by meet- 
ings, or chatter in hotel lobbies and on 
trains. 

The Roosevelt propagandists have done 
good work. They have engineered “‘spon- 
taneous”’ enthusiasm meetings in many 
parts of the country. They have started 
newspaper polls in places where the people 
naturally are for Roosevelt against any 
man—as in Kansas—and have made a 
tremendous showing. They have obtained 
more miles of newspaper space than the 
Taft people, merely because the average 
editor's job isn’t to promote the candidacy 
of any particular man, but to make news as 
well as print it. And anything Roosevelt 
does in the present circumstances, or any- 
thing he does not do, or anything he may 
be imagined to do or not to do, is “good 
news. 

It is folly to assume the Roosevelt 
boomers are proceeding without an under- 
standing of the situation—that is, it is 
folly to assume that at the time this 
is written. Politics shifts rapidly, and 
it may be The Colonel will say or do 
something before this is printed that will 
eliminate him from the contest; but the 
chances are he will not. Meantime the 
shouting and the tumult continue; and 





the leading citizens arrive in Washington 
in droves and go back in somewhat calmer 
frames of mind. 

That large bodies move slowly is an 
axiom that is early impressed on the human 
mind. That Mr. Taft is a large body is 
sufficiently well known. So far as his 
renomination is concerned, he has been 
moving very slowly. Instead of beginning 
to shape up things for a renomination as 
soon as he was comfortably in the White 
House, he let things drift. Six months or a 
year ago he made the announcement that 
he felt he was entitled to a renomination 
and would ask for one. Being of a non- 
political temperament, he thought that 
would suffice. Being also of a cheerful 
and amiable disposition, he did not bother 
to look into the reports that Roosevelt 
would oppose him, and set these reports 
down to the activities of the friends of The 
Colonel whom he had, in many instances, 
been obliged to divorce from jobs of one 
kind or another, or on whose toes he had 
felt impelled to tread occasionally. 


Large Bodies That Move Slowly 
The fact is, President Taft had his head 


up in the stars a bit, and did not bother 
with the actualities of practical politics. 
Also, he is impatient of bad news. He does 
not like to hear it. In many instances he 
laughed off reports of what was being done 
against him. In other instances he char- 
acterized these reports as bluffs. It is not 
easy to tell the president of the United 
States what he does not want to hear. The 
President was comfortable. He did not 
want his comfort disturbed by disquieting 
reports—and he got few of them. 

The result was that until two months 
or so ago there really was little done toward 
securing the renomination for Mr. Taft 
beyond the statement that Mr. Taft 
desired to be renominated. It was held to 
be a sort of settled thing; and Mr. Taft 
busied himself with whatever came his 
way, and had a lot of fun, and made a lot 
of speeches, and traveled round, and wasted 
hours and hours of time over trifling 
details—and was happy enough after his 
own way. Then the reports of the activ- 
ities against him began to get insistent. 
After a time—a long time —the President 
became convinced that there really was a 
Roosevelt movement and that Mr. Roose- 
velt was a party to it. This hurt Mr. Taft 
deeply, not only because Mr. Roosevelt is 
apparently out against him, but because it 
brought home to him the truth that every 
political observer has known for two years 
at least; and that truth is that there is a 
very large element in the Republican party 
opposed to Mr. Taft, that will not vote for 
him next November, and that the Repub- 
lican party, as it exists today, really has 
two branches—Taft and anti-Taft. 

It is doubtful whether Mr. Taft knows 
the extent of this split even yet. He is 
slow to comprehend politics. Also, Mr. 
Hilles, his secretary, works slowly. Both 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Hilles, however, have 
finally awakened to the situation—to a 
degree, at least; and having awakened 
they are now at work. A large body may 
move slowly, but it moves with consider- 
able momentum when it is started. There 
is no doubt at all that Mr. Taft, had he 
gone to work six months ago as he is 
working now, would at this moment be 
absolutely sure of renomination. He has 
the power and the place to secure this 
result. The delay has handicapped him, 
but he still has the position of advantage 
and he is a long way from being beaten for 
the nomination —a long way. 

The great, basic condition in securing 
a nomination for president of the United 
States under the present convention sys- 
tem is the control of the machinery. Mr 
Taft and his friends still control the ma- 
chinery, not only in a national sense, but 
in a majority of the states. The machine 
secures the delegates and the machine seats 
the delegates. It may so happen that the 
national committee, for example, that has 
the making of the temporary roll of the 
convention, will shift from Taft to Roose- 
velt—it may so happen, but it is hardly 
likely. A national committee is a non- 
emotional sort of organization rar ly 
affected by outside noise; and when you 
come to sum it up all the preliminaries of 
the Roosevelt campaign have been noise. 
If the national committee, which, at its 
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‘Sixteen different vegetables 
all in one soup!’’ 


HINK of it! 


Besides the nourishing stock 
made of prime fresh beef; with 
ham, sugar, spices and other fine 


ingredients — 32 in all. 
That’s what you get in 


Camplla. 


VEGETABLE 


OUP 


Could you make such a soup as that? 
Hardly; even if you had your own vege- 
table garden close at hand and no end of 
time and patience. 

Isn’t it folly to bother with home-made 
soup? And isn’t it a pity to deny your- 
self of a delicious soup-course for dinner 
every day, when you can buy such a pure, 
wholesome, perfect soup as this? — And 
20 more like it. 








21 kinds 


10c a can 





Asparagus Julhenne 
Beet Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 


Clam Bouillon 


Clam Chowder Tomato 


Printamer 


Consomme Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 





“ Vermicelh. Tomat« 


bit for the sinbiailidi label 
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Wheat or Rice 
Toasted and Exploded 


(Prof. Anderson’s Invention) 


These cursus food so immensely enticing mave had a 


\ college prof on in expert on foods—exploded them first in a gas pipe 
Hie was trying, as men have for age to break up the millions of 


ranute That ‘ ential to digestion 


lhe partial result in baking, cooking and toasting he knew to be insufficient 


» he set out to turer the grain’s moisture to steam, then explode 


erally last every granule to pieces 


Now Shot From Guns 


| 


rhe final result was to build bronze-steel guns. To seal up the grain, then 


e the guns in an oven heat of 550 degrees 


\fter an hour of this heat, inside of each grain there exists an enorn 


im pre ire it penetrates every atom 
, 


The grains are puffed to eight times normal size — made four time 


bread, Yet the coats are unbroken Che grains come out shape 


nd nevembefore, in any grain, has digestion been mad 


Puffed Wheat, 10 ¢ Excerein 
Puffed Rice, 15c Wet : 


Another result is this 


\ myriad cells are created, each surrounded by toasted walls, s« 


they melt in the mouth 


rhe crisp grains taste much like toasted nuts. They are used like 


indy-making, in frosting cake, in garnishing ice cream 


lhey are so delightful that people are eating 22,000,000 dishes per month 


\nd others begin as fast as they find the foods out 


Their Unique Uses 


They are served largely, of course, with sugar and cream. Or mixed with 
fruit at breakfast. But they also are eaten like crackers in milk. They form an 


ideal supper 


Children at play eat the grains like peanuts. Girls use them in candy 


naking 


rhey are eaten between meals, at bedtime—whenever one feels hungry 


For they do not tax the stomach 


That's the best fact about them They are whole grains made 


ligestible, And that's the ultimate in food 
When will you enjoy them? 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 


team ts expl dled by unsealing the gun All the food ¢ 
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December meeting, clearly was dominated 
by Taft, remains in that frame of mind a 
long step toward Mr. Taft's success is taken. 

This applies to the various states also. 
Though the Roosevelt people are making 
most of the noise, it must be remembered 


that in some localities—indeed, in a good | 


many localities—Mr. Taft has friends. 
He is not entirely deserted. Also, these 
friends are, in most cases, the men who 
control the machinery and who will, in 
many instances, name the delegates. It 
would have been far easier for Mr. Taft 
if he had pulled himself down out of the 
clouds six months ago; but, now that he 
is down, it will help him a lot if he can 
be persuaded to stay down and play the 
game. So soon as they got his feet on 
earth and convinced him of the necessity 


| of playing politics instead of being aca- 


demic about it, he went feverishly to work. 
He called in men from all parts of the 
country and began doing things. Some 
results were immediately apparent. De- 
spising politics, Mr. Taft embraced politics 
eagerly once he woke up to the fact that 
his embrace was needed. He set the entire 
Federal machinery at work in his behalf. 
He made appointments for political pur- 
poses. He put old and tried politicians in 
charge. He is playing the game! And 
as a good many of his friends would say —it 
is about time! 

You remember the saying about the zeal 
of the new convert? Well, that applies 
in the case of Mr. Taft. He feels that he 
has given the people a Republican Admin- 
istration—that he has been loyal to all of 
the precepts and policies of his party —that 
his failure to receive a renomination will 
be a repudiation of Republicanism; but, 


| having discovered that these feelings on his 


part are not sufficient to allay opposition 
to himself and his renomination, he has 
decided to put on all the screws he can 
control. And, being unused to putting on 
screws, he is turning them eagerly and 
vigorously. 

There is no doubt there is a great senti- 
ment for Roosevelt throughout the country 
or that that sentiment is being skillfully 
fostered by the ‘friends of Mr. Roosevelt 
on the one hand, and the opponents of 
Mr. Taft, posing as the friends of Roose- 
velt, on the other. Speaking in a general 
party sense, Mr. Taft has failed to make 
good as president. A large section of his 
party is opposed to him, not because they 
are losing faith in Republicanism but on 
personal Taft grounds. Still, there are 
several months before the convention 


meets; and, if Mr. Taft continues to play | 


politics as he is now playing, it will take 
some very strenuous work and some very 
skillful work on the part of the supporters 
of Mr. Roosevelt to defeat Mr. Taft and 
nominate Mr. Roosevelt. As the situation 
now is, if Mr. Taft stays in the race as he 
declares he will, he has much the better of 
it for the nomination, notwithstanding all 
the Roosevelt clamor. 

Delegates are what count —delegates who 
are seated on the floor of the convention 
and entitled to vote; and it is quite likely 
that in the final round-up Mr. Taft will 
have enough, or more. At any rate, as this 
is written, he is not beaten or anywhere 
near beaten, the Roosevelt shouters to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Mr. Taft 
may be beaten, of course; but he isn’t yet. 


CURIOSITY 


N IRISHMAN walked up Fifth Avenue, 
dropped into a Presbyterian church 
and immediately went to sleep. After the 
services were over the sexton came and 
shook him by the arm. 

“We are about to close up,” said that 
functionary, “and I'll have to ask you to 
go now. 

“W hat talk have you?” said the Irish- 
man. ‘The cathedral never closes.”’ 

“This is not the cathedral,” said the 
sexton. “The cathedral is several blocks 
above here. Thisisa Presbyterian church.” 

The Irishman sat up with a jerk and 
looked about him. On the walls between 
the windows were handsome paintings of 


| the Apostles. 


“‘Ain’t that Saint Luke over yonder?” 
he demanded. 
“It is,” said the sexton. 
“And Saint Mark just beyant him?” 
Te. 
“And, still farther along, Saint Timothy?” 
“Yes.” 


“Young man,” demanded the Irishman, 
“since whin did all thim turn Protestants?” 
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White Teeth 


Clean, white, sound teeth; 
each and all of these things 
depend upon mouth and 
teeth that are free from germ 
life and acidity and that are 
kept pure, sweet and clean. 
You are assured of these 
things by the use of 





The whole science of tooth soundness 


and mouth cleanness and white teeth put 
into dentifrice form 

Ingredients in these Sanito! Tooth Prep- 
arations that produce such white teeth are 
also what give them the power to overcome 
acidity in the mouth. 

Ingredients that leave such a fresh taste 
and such pwrely clean teeth are also the 
ingredients that destroy all germ life in 


the mouth and so preserve 






teeth and health 














Sanitol Tooth Powder and Sa 
 B itol Tooth Paste are preventiv 
media Being germicidal they 
destroy harmful bacteria in the mouth 
The use of Sanitol Powder or Past 
and semi-yearly calls on your dentis 
to have your teeth examined will pre 
vent all serious tooth troubles. 
An Individual Package 
of Sanitol Powder or Paste 
Face Cream, Talcum Powder 
Antiseptic Liquid or Shampoo 
sent free on receipt of your 
dealer's 
name and 
address 
and 4c to 


pay postage 

and packing 

CANADIAN OFFICE Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co. 
TORONTO, ONT St. Louis, Mo. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 


Adopted by 127 Car Makers 
And by Some 200,000 Users 


























a The claims made by tire makers can never set- Last year’s sale exceeded the previous 12 years 
Se tle the tire question. put together. This year’s sale, up to this writing, 
The makers of cars and the users of cars —the is running three times last. 
t men who buy tires — form the final tribunal. Over 900,000 have been used to date, on per- 
These men, in overwhelming numbers, have haps 200,000 cars. 
:* decided on Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. They And 127 leading motor car makers have this 
| have done this after years of experience. year contracted for Goodyear tires. 
No-Rim-Cut tires now far outsell any other tire, When 200,000 motorists reach a certain deci- 
and the demand is fast increasing. sion, don’t you know they can’t be wrong? 
| 
{ ao 
| Average Saving 48 Per Cent 
23 Per Cent Here No Extra Cost . Fane anne ice a time are wor 
; Statistics show that 23 per cent of all When we had smaller fa é T 7 - 
ruinec cime her tires are rim-cut. these mtents tires ¢ t nil rr . 
( > ne tires are the old-type tir ne ie st ies L tare The 13-Year Tire 
the hooked-base tires—which No-Rim- Now, with a apacit t,o — . : we 4 
Cut tires are displacing dail hey co { We |} , — ; IS . ym mae ; 
i All that ruin—all that worry when a Vis “ ms os - ’ 
tire runs flat—is saved by No-Rim-Cu . _ ha ti ; 





25 Per Cent Here 
No-Rim-Cut tires, because of extra 
flare, are 10 per cent over the rated siz 
They actually average 16.7 per cent 


oversize, in cubic capacity, compared with 





the five leading makes of clinchers — P a ; 
But say only 10 per cent ‘ We Control Them 
Phat means 10 per cent more air—10 Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tire Ordinary Clincher Tire There tat nN 
per cent added carrying capacity It 


Both tires are fitted to the same rim—the standard rim for quick-detachable tires. 
The removable rim flanges are simply reversed in changing from one to the other. lire Book + 


It varies, of course, with proper care or (j | 


abuse. Your cost for tire upkeep depends " e — — , 
somewhat on you. . No-Rim-Cut Tires Our 1912 Tire Book —based on 13 


But this saving of rim-cutting, plus | years spent in tire making — is filled with 


M ' the added size, will cut the average tire With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


upkeep in two 


saves the blowouts due to overloading 


And 10 per cent oversize, under average 





conditions, adds 25 per cent to the tire 
mileage 
That's how we figuve 48 per cent saving 


And tens of thousands have proved it 








facts you should know. Ask us to mail 





it to you 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont 
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“The most for the money— 


that is what women want nowadays” says the grocer. 


The most for the money of quality, of nutrition, of purity, is contained in every 
bottle of Snider’s Catsup—also in Snider’s Pork and Beans and Chili Sauce. Snider 
Products must have both reputation and quality or they could not be, as they are, among 
the ‘‘ best sellers’’ in the majority of grocery stores throughout the United States. 

The reputation of Snider’s Catsup has been ‘‘handed down’’ during 27 years of 
unequaled success. Women have known Snider’s all these years, and they know it for 
the Catsup that is famed for being pure and delicious. Snider’s has the quality— it has 
to have, for women are particular, careful buyers. They know what they are 
getting and they intend to have their money’s worth. _ Be sure to ask for 


Snider’s =: Catsup 


Snider's Catsup is made from selected tomatoes, only. These tomatoes are every one 
beauties —our standard is the highest. “They are grown just in accord with our instructions, 
must be of certain superior varieties and picked at just 
the right moment to insure highest flavor and quality. 
Every ingredient is thus carefully chosen and prepared. ‘The Snider recipe is famous. The 
care and precision exercised in the preparation put Snider’s ina class by itself. It is the 
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COLORED 


SNIDER TOMATO SAUCE 


This recipe should be pasted up in every kitche 









1 tablespoonful butter 46 cup Snider's Catsup. 


- 1 tablespoonful flour. 1 cup water 
one and only Catsup, preferred for its absolute purity as well as for its unequaled quality. Heat butter in a saucepan. When bubbling, add 
. P > . the flour, stirring until smooth, then add Catsup 
Use Snider's Caisup, the wholesome relish, upon oysters, all meats and fish, hot and water. Boil two minutes, stirring constant 





or cold, especially roasts, cutlets, chops, steaks; also in spaghetti and macaroni dishes 
and as a seasoning for rice, vegetables and soups of all kinds. 









) es Snider Process Pork and Beans, the most delicious dish of beans ever served 
jb upon any table, are seasoned with a luscious sauce made from Snider’s Catsup. | 


Snider’s Chili Sauce is a snappy, delightful, pure relish for all meats and fish. i nae 


See that your grocer supplies you with Snider’s Catsup, Pork and Beans, Chili 
7 ~ Sauce If they are not better than any other brand you have ever used, your grocer 
will refund your money, 


“e bed 
Its the Process 
THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, U.S. A. 
All Snider Products comply with all Pure Food Laws of the World 
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OUT-OF-DOORS 


THE SATURDAY 


The Plowman 


E RISES at dawn, the first citizen of 

this republic, for the duties of con- 
ducting a republic are many and hard. 
Yet he makes no attempt at physical cul- 
ture, for the muscles on his somewhat 
stooped frame stand out definitely enough. 
He pauses but little in getting into the 
garments left near by on chair or floor 
garments that still hold the smell and color 
of the soil. His bath is at the kitchen 
sink—or perhaps in a basin at the pump 
beyond. His hair stands strong, erect like 
a mane; his face is lean and hard, his hands 
large, his wrists heavy. As he walks he 
treads downright and firm, with little 
elasticity —the step that gives trouble for 
drill sergeants in the army. Literally he 
has been hopping clods; and he sets down 
his feet heels first. as he did while stag- 
gering through the furrow all day long, his 
shoulders slightly bowed, his neck leaning 
forward, his chest not thrown back ex- 


panded—yet all of his figure tense and 
strong. The lines of his muscles are 
specialized —not meant for display, but for 


labor. And, that this republic may live, he 
labors day after day. 

Perhaps he eats his breakfast in the 
same room where it was cooked, with the 
smoke and savor of it in the air about him. 
In all likelihood he eats in silence, for his 
manner of life does not make for loquacity. 
In the barn, with its roof of straw piled 
on poles, the horses, hearing his footsteps 
approaching, turn their heads sidewise to 
him, in anticipation of the food and drink 
they too must have before the day’s work 
may be done. The dawn is red at the rim 
of the world when the cold harness falls on 
their backs and they turn out on their way 
to the field. They pass through the open 
gate and take the faintly defined trail to 
the fields. As they appear there arises 
the honking of wild geese that have been 
feeding on the stubble. The day and the 
world are young. When toil is duty and 
custom it is not wholly toil; and when the 
world is young its problems are few. Small 
need for complex nature in the man who 
comes now where the wild geese call. Life 
for him is simple. His duty is straight 
before him and he is certain of his ability 
to do his work. 

The plowman rides a horse in at night 
when he is weary; but now in the early 
morning it is cold and he walks alongside of 
the team, urging it querulously, although 
the horses need little more guidance than 
Presently they arrive at the edge 
of the field where the plow was left the 
evening before. The plowman looks to the 
clevis pin and there comes the jingle of 
the doubletree swivels as the team starts off 
with the plow. Its master holds the handle 
of one side down, so that it may slide and 
not bite into the soil until the appointed 
place is reached. The horses walk slowly, 
steadily, with drooping heads —mechan- 
ically ready for the day’s work. 


he does. 


Our First Citizens 


Now the plowman passes the reins, tied 
or buckled at the right length, across one 
shoulder and under the other arm, for he 
must have both hands to the plow handles. 
Indeed, his art is one that must be respected. 
You could not do this work yourself with- 
out training, simple as it seems —and some 
men never can learn to do it well, At 
county fairs prizes are offered for the man 
who can plow the straightest furrow with‘ 
no guide save his eye, and can lay under a 
field in the most regular and exact fashion. 
Almost any one can soon learn the guiding 
of an automobile, which is done dy the 
lightest and gentlest motions with the wrist. 
The art of the plow is harder to acquire. 

From our field the wheat has been re- 
moved. The purr of the thresher—droning 
when busy, roaring and screaming when 
the cylinder went empty —has droned and 
roared its way across the country some days 
since, and the stacks of sheaves are now 
stacks of straw. Ten miles across the 
level alluvium show the tall pillars of the 
elevators at the railway town. The wheat 
that grew here has begun its journey 
perhaps is now upon your table. The 
tubble, still white with the frost of early 
fall, stands upon the field close and thick, 
the hair of the plowman, on which 
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rests any sort of shapeless hat. Into this 
stubble now he cuts with the one sword 
that not any force or all the forces of the 


world — not even all the armies of kings and 
emperors —ever have been able to with- 
stand —the sword of the plowshare, which 


never can be beaten back, which is the 
conquering sword of swords. 

The plowman’s eye is calm and un- 
troubled. His muscles begin to be more 
supple now—to feel less the cramp of a 
fatigue steeped in sleep. His hands are 
light on the handles; yet something of 
his weight goes into the touch. He holds 
his course by instinct, by training, by 
habit. Of his feet he is careless. They 
must follow as they may, stumbling once in 
a while when clods fall down into the furrow. 
Yet the ground is soft underfoot. He goes 
on steadily, almost softly, methodically. 


An hour. The day has begun. Two; 
three—it has advanced. The team plods 


on. The wild geese on the distant roosting 
bar begin to think of their second flight 
for the midday feed on the stubble. Before 
long the plowman will hear their honking 
as they come out and see the long black 
lines against the sky, scolding him for 
turning under the table where they have 
fed. He does not note them much and does 
not pause. Hereishisday’s work. Steadily, 
almost slowly, he goes on at a pace that 
none the less would kill the man not used 
to it—back and forth, across and across 
his field, the line of the black upturned 
soil, moist and shining in the sun, growing 
wider and wider back of him as the plow 
eats into the field—toward the ultimate 
dead furrow of the middle land. His 
tissues lean and hard, he perspires but 
little, though the day grows warmer. 
Streaks of sweat break out on the flanks 
of the horses, which sometimes sigh or 
cough at the end of the furrow. It is rare 
that the plowman bursts into any sort of 
song or ventures a whistle at this time of 
the day, unless he be very young. His 
melodies are those heard at the town yon- 
der, or at the cottage organ or phonograph 
of the home parlor. 


A Day's Work 

The day grows warmer now. Certain 
plovers have swung in across the field, 
swooping down from their southbound 
flight to feed and rest. They alight far 
back of the plow, combing the soil for 
food. Many blackbirds 
robin—boldly follow along close behind 
the plowman, hopping near and voicing 
their displeasure that he plows no faster 
than he does and finds no larger and fatter 
worms for them. The birds look to him 
for sustenance, even as we do. 

Noon approaches. The sun burns the 
skin, though the winter solstice is now at 
hand. The plowman carries no watch, but 
instinct keeps him in pace with the hour 
At one furrow he stands, his brown face 
turned inquiringly, his hat pushed back on 
his tawny hair as though he waited for 
something. It comes—the clangor of the 
expected bell, summoning man and horse 
for a brief rest. They must eat or the 
work cannot be done. The plow also rests 
as they leave it and plod off toward the 
house for the noonday meal. Again 
refreshment at the pump. Again a hearty 
meal, probably.eaten with small speech for 
those who make it ready. 

He comes out into the shadow of th» 
house and looks off across the country, 
withcut much query in his eye. The after- 
noon will be much like the morning for 
him. In some way the hours pass after 
he has returned. The heat of the sun 
grows less. After a time he hears the call 
ing of the wild geese going home for the 
night; and when the dusk has fallen yet a 
little more he, too, turns toward his home. 
He climbs now upon his favorite horse and 
rides in, the harness jingling All the 
world is drooping, quiet, tired. He finishes 
feeding his team and himself. Before very 
long he will seek the bed from which he 
rose, leaving near at hand, upon the chair 
or floor, his garments, with the smell and 
color of the soiluponthem. The first citizen 
of this republic has finished his day 

On his march —endless, continuous — all 
our life and hope depend. He must walk 


occasionally a 
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UYING an automobile is an im- 


portant matter to most persons. 


A few are rich enough to buy on im- 


pulse and change if they find they 


were mistaken, but with most persons 


the automobile 1s, next to the home, 


the most important purchase. 


Mitchell cars are built for the people who can't 


afford to make a mistake; the more you know and 


the closer you investigate, the more you'll realize that 


Mitchell cars give the most for the money and are 


made to last indefinitely. 


Mitchell cars are economical cars to operate, and in 


appearance they class with cars that cost three times 


as much. 


Don’t buy a car hastily; 


] 


14 


ok around: learn the im- 


portant points; study all the cars you Can; every step 


in such things will emphasize the conviction that the 


value offered in a Mitchell car is the greatest value in 


the automobile field today. 


Seven Passenger Mitchell - Six 
Cylinders . 6 
Splitdorf dual 


self-contained in crank case 


Horse Power . 60 
Ignition 
Lubrication 


Transmission, selective, 3 forward, l reverse 


Rear Axle full floating 
Rims demountable 
Tires . 36x 4, 
Wheel Base 135 inches 
Tread. . 56-inch or 60-inch if desired 
Body . 7 passenger, fore doors 


Pric e equipped, $2250 


The four cylinder, tive passer Mitch 
The four cvlinder, four passenger Mitchell 
| he tour cy der, two passenger! VM tche! 


Horse Power 
lg nition 


Lubrication 


48 


Five Passenger Mitchell-Six 
Cylinders . 6 
Splitdorf dual 


self-contained in crank case 


Transmission, selective, 3 forward, lreverse 


Rear Axle 


Rims 


Tires 


Wheel Base 


Tread 


Body 


» WH. F.. 


56-inch 


full floating 
demountable 
364 

125 inches 


or 60-inch if desired 


5 passenger, fore doors 


Price equipped, $1750 


t, 30-H 


Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 


124 Junction Avenue 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Kansas 


New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Dallas 
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How Manufacturers Are Increasing 


Their Profits By Using 





The Modern Wall Lining 


Hundreds of manufacturers have improved their products and made them 


more salable by using Compo-Board in their manufacture. Hundreds of 
manufacturers have put it to severe tests and found it the best material for 
backs of mirrors, medicine cabinets, wardrobes, wall cases, book cases, 
picture frames, calendars, for lining incubators, refrigerators, cabinets, for 


blackboards, for lambrequin work, for advertising figures, stage scenery, and 











, 
for any number of other uses too numerous to mention, 
Compo-B a name implies, is a Here is one of many letters from well known 
position be , It has three principal ™«nulacturers 
is: its suriaces of heavy paper, the wooden r several years we have beer Compo- Board 
. e Lot kitchen cabi A 
eand the cement. The paperisheavy,close {7 lusively in allotous kitchen cabinet backs, As you 
ed. The cemet of very great strength, oft emperature and humidity when placed in an ord 
the slats thoroughly dried and put in kitchen, and the Compo-Board stands the strain 
: the of er used in that place 
liscriminately as to grain, which prevents Y please f erty to refer anyone in the 
warping @ Une of bus 
rhe whole, after the parts are assembled, pote Heiawe Company 
being subjected to very heavy pressure and SEND FOR SAMPLE 
intense heat, makes a sm oth, straight sheet You may be able to use Compo-Board to good 
of very great strength—one quarter of an advantage in your own product. Surely you will 
inch thick, and four feet wide sooner or later find economical use for it about 
Compo-Board being ait r tight is impervious yur factory. If you build ahome,abarn, garage, 
to cold, heat and moist: It is tough and _‘‘@ctory or warehouse, Compo-Board will serve 
: ble it aed : It . A you somewhere better than any other material 
aural canna Ww arp presents @ Write us and get posted. Send for sample and 
mooth surface for papering, kalsomining or booklets. ¢ 


, om po- Board is sold in strips 4ft.wide 
decorating in oi! or water color, and Ito 18ft. 


long by dealersinnearly 


Northwestern Compo-Board Company 
4303 Lyndale Avenue 


The top 


everytown. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


and bottom border of this ad. are cross-section views of Compo-Board, slightly magnified. 
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This Magazine 
t gute Dre Carin ——y Find the painter who has made a success of his 
o ~ Gries i business, who has established a reputation for doing first 
class work, and you will find one who pins his faith to 
pure white lead and linseed oil, mixed to suit the require- 

ments of each individual job. 
Find the progressive painter, 
his materials carefully, 


who observes and tests 
and you will find him using 


CARTER WHITE LEAD 


“The Lead with the Spread*’ 

It is the same strictly pure white lead that he learned 
to use when learning his trade, only whiter and finer, 
because made by a modern process, which has enhanced 
: the beauty of paint and has increased the covering 
‘ power of a pound of lead. 


The same reasons that 
adopt Carter, should induce 
Carter. It insures paint 
troubles, 





have induced painters to 
property owners to spectfy 
satisfaction and ends paint 


Every property owner who plans to do any painting 
this Spring, should have our book “Pure Paint.”’ It is a 
text book on housepainting and the color suggestions 
are illustrated by six handsome color plates of real houses 
correctly painted, Sent Free on request. 


Carter White Lead Company 
12080 S. Peoria St., Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago and Omaha 





If you do not receive 
Times regular! ask 


your name entered tor a tree 
tion 


The 





Factories: 
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or we must starve. Literally we depend 
upon him. The wild game of the world 


| would not long feed us, the fish would not 
| support us, 


the herds that once sufficed 
would no longer serve. Only as this man 
walks, following the plow, can our hunger 


| be appeased, can our civilization endure, 
| can our cities be builded or continued. 


When he stops we stop. When his furrow 
is done the world is done. His day’s work 
is the day’s work of the world. 

Did you ever see a world before the 
plow had come? Look for it early or you 
may be too late. Perhaps in your case 
it is too late already. In different and 
separated lands some of us perhaps have 
seen it—the world that never knew the 
plow. It is very beautiful, covered as it 
is with wild grasses and sunflowers, with 
rosin weeds and small wolf-willows and 
sweet-williams, and the small wild rose, 
kindliest flower of the prairies. Over the 
surface of the earth, rippling in the grasses, 
waves continually pass as they do upon 
the sea, one following the other, coming 
no man knows whence, going none knows 
whither. Very likely across this wild land 
when yo"! saw it, which lay there for the 
most part as the wildfowl found it before 
the ship of Columbus plowed the sea, there 
ran the faint and scarce-repeated trace of 
wheels. The wheels mark the soil even 
ahead of the plowshare. You came across 
a country without fences, following what 
they called the main-traveled road; and 
now the road has split and wandered 
and thinned—and here at this little ridge 
has disappeared, so it would seem. The 
grasses have almost all stood up again. 
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From where you stand you look out 
across a wide and flat green valley over 
which the sun of springtime is shining 
bravely. It lights now a fleck of yellow 
over yonder. That is the raw roof of a 
crude new home. Beyond it gleams some- 
thing long and black, shining moistly in 
the sun. It is the first furrow in the turf, 
the first work of the advancing plow. Your 
young new world is old; it is done—it is 
old. The plow will not turn back. This 
picture, green and lined with black, soon 
will be all black—and later, gray, as the 
soil dries out. A home has come here, 
possible because of the plow and the man 
who knows its use—an outpost of the 
people that will not be driven back—the 
man who plows, conquers and permanently 
prevails. Four thousand million miles he 
walked last year, back and forth, across 
and across his field; but of those miles not 
one foot was backward—each one was in 
the advance. 

We of the cities, juggling this man’s 
deeds while he is far away, sometimes 
think we are this man’s leaders; but he is 
our leader and our master. We follow him. 
We are the robins, the curlews, the black- 
birds— hopping, twittering, complaining in 
his trail. His is the greatest and gravest 
figure of all in the picture framed within 
the lines of our republic. From your desk, 
from your loom, perhaps you at first did 
not recognize him—perhaps did not call 
him the first citizen of this republic. Per- 
haps in November you have called him 
brother. In reality, in that month and 
all the other eleven, he is not your brother 
but your master. 


USINESS HELPS 


HENEVER I hear men complain that 

they have had no opportunity; that 
their ill luck, their failure to succeed, is due 
to Fate; that if they had been differently 
situated they would have made good —that, 
in short, there has always been some malign 
influence or other, without any fault, any 
shortcoming, of their own—lI think of two 
men whom I have got into the way of 
terming the Two Men in a Boat. 

For these two men, each in his own 
and separate way, have done the seem- 
ingly impossible —attained the unattainable, 
achieved the unachievable. I was a pas- 
senger on their boat and it came about 
that each of them told me his story 
though, oddly enough, I think neither 
knows the story of the other. I am going to 
tell their stories here, for I know of nothing 
more encouraging to those who feel they 


| are penned in, circumscribed and held back 


by adverse surroundings. 





THE PAINTER’S PAINT | 


What these men 
did was to win success in business on shore 
while at the same time they attended most 
thoroughly and satisfactorily to their water 
jobs and spent far the greater part of each 
year afloat. 


The boat was one of the great steamers 
of the Great Lakes; one of the men was 
chief engineer—the other second mate. 

Navigation on the Great Lakes is 
annually put an end to for a while by cold 
and ice. All sailormen, therefore, are likely 
to have some weeks of enforced idleness, as 
it is difficult for them to obtain regular 
work on shore in winter, because that is a 


| time, in the lake region, when great num- 


bers of other men of various occupations, 
skilled and unskilled, are also out of work 
on account of the weather. Most of the 
lake sailormen practically rest and loiter 
and stagnate through the winter, for there 
really seems to be nothing else todo. And, 
indeed, the only thing that can be relied 
upon is creative work. 


Two Men in a Boat 


Now, most people have come to believe 
that creative work means something like 
writing poems or making pictures; but, as 
a matter of fact, it means anything a man 
creates himself—and the man who creates 
a job for himself where there was no job 
before is doing creative work of a mighty 
valuable kind. That is what these two men 
in a boat did—one of them, the mate, being 
started on his way by stress of being “‘in a 
boat” figuratively as well as literally; and 
the other, the engineer, being moved by a 
laudable ambition that Chance had turned 
enthusiastically into an unexpected line. 

The engineer, when I met him, was but 
little over thirty and had won his place of 


responsibility without the aid of technical 
training. He was thus one of the many 
examples which illustrate that young men 
with an ambition for technical work should 
not despair merely because they can gradu- 
ate only from the schools of experience and 
correspondence. 

He had married when he was twenty-five 
and at that time had saved a thousand 
dollars. At first, he and his wife had 
planned to rent for a while; but houses 
were hard to find, there having recently 
been a boom in manufacturing, and conse- 
quently such an increase in population in 
their city as to cause desirable houses at 
reasonable rents to be snapped up quickly. 
Naturally enough, therefore, there came 
the desire to build —to have a house of their 
own; and the necessary extra money was 
arranged for by borrowing. 


A Beginner at the Building Game 


The engineer tried hard to have the 
house finished with the approach of spring, 
before going aboard the steamer. It was 
odd, he thinks, as he looks back upon it, 
that his only ambition was to leave his 
wife in her own home when he should have 
to go. “I knew all about the general sit- 
uation as to houses and their values in a 
growing city, but it did not occur to me that 
I could or ought to act upon that know!- 
edge,” he said to me, thus expressing the 
general reason why hosts of people do not 
make money. They see opportunities 
safe opportunities—but keep pegging away 
at their own line only and leave the 
opportunities to others. 

However, in this case of the engineer 
Chance was kind; for an unexpected thing 
happened. Before the house was finished 
some one offered to buy it in its unfinished 
condition, and the engineer promptly closed 
with the offer, for it meant —for house and 
lot together—a clear profit of nine hundred 
dollars. 

It was this that opened his eyes—this 
that set his mind and his imagination at 
work. Why not make a business of build- 
ing houses? He had sold one housc —why 
not build and sell others? Clearly, there 
was money init. The idea was fascinating. 

Yet, being a wise young man, he did 
not throw up his well-paid situation. He 
went to his steamer and worked faithfully 
during the long months of the season; but 
in all his spare time he was thinking and 
owes in regard to the possibilities that 

ad so interestingly opened up. A ship is a 
good place for thinking —leisure hours, with 
the stars shining far overhead and the water 
stretching off mysteriously on every side, 
are apt to be fruitful of ideas that are worth 
while if it happens to be an earnest person 



































who is thinking. And so it came about 
that when this engineer went home again 
he had his system pretty well planned out. 
He had planned it as thoroughly as possi- 
ble because, knowing that his time on shore 
must necessarily be limited, he wanted to 
make every hour of that time pay. 


“TI went to the courthouse and studied 
the records to find land on which there were 
unpaid taxes, for it seemed obvious that 
the man who couldn't pay his taxes must 
be hard up—or, at least to some consider- 
able degree, in want of ready money. 
From the various plots of land that I found 
listed with taxes due I picked out only 
such as were in the generai part of the city 
I had decided upon for my ventures. 

“That I knew the city very well, and 
how it had grown and was growing, was a 
strong point in my favor. It was not like 
guessing in strange territory. That is some- 
thing I have kept in mind from the first. 
There have been times when I was tempted, 
touching at different cities as I do, to make 
speculations at some of the other places 
when surface indications seemed good and 
I feared that the growth of my own city 
was becoming less active; but I have never 
let myself get into untried territory. I 
have kept right on where I had the basis of 
local knowledge, leaving the other places to 
the men who knew them. 

“And I did not attempt to handle land 
that already had a house on it. I wanted 
just the land, and I would do the building. 
I am not sure I had a particularly good rea- 
son for this, except that I had to concentrate 
my efforts as closely as possible on account 
of my limited time. And I felt sure that I 

ould buy to better advantage if I went 
after vacant lots rather than houses; for I 
knew that houses were pretty easy to rent 
in the good neighborhood I had picked out 
and that their selling price would therefore 
be high. And right here I ought to put in 
that I never for a moment let myself think 
of going into any neighborhood that had 
begun to show signs of falling behind, even 
though the prices might be wonderfully 
enticing and even though I could see no 
reason why the neighborhood should de- 
teriorate. Real estate is a freaky thing, 
and one must never argue with its facts, no 
matter how unreasonable those facts are. 
One neighborhood goes ahead and another 
falls behind—all you can do is to accept 
each situation as it is. 

“Well, when I found a likely bit of land I 
would hunt up the man who was behind in 
his taxes on it and find out what was his 
very lowest price. Then I would dip con- 
siderably under his figure and offer spot 

ash. I made a point of knowing, of course, 
at what prices land had been selling, so 
that I should not go too high in my offer. 
knew that, with a certain amount of cash as 
a basis, there were ways of readily getting 
the rest of the money needed —and I never 
for a moment forgot that the man with 
back taxes is likely to sell low. If I found 
one whose prices were too high I merely 
dropped him and went to another. It’s a 
sure system for results.” 


Door Knobs and Wali Paper 


“‘T saw, too, after my first experimenting, 
that I could do much better by giving out 
the work in a number of separate con- 
tracts—the p-rts that I did not do myself 
rather than g've it in one single contract. 
Perhaps, if I were not a man with a prac- 
tical knowledge of mechanics, this would 
not be the best way; as to that I cannot 
say —but I know it is the best way for me.” 

At first, he found it necessary to have an 
architect, but it was only at the beginning. 
Settling upon a general type of house, as 
he has done, he soon found himself able 
to make all the drawings himself; for his 
training made plans and specifications and 
drawings and blueprints familiar and easy, 
and he closely studied the architect’s first 
work for things to follow or to avoid. 

“Any changes in type or detail I can 
see to myself. And I have certainly made 
some changes since my first efforts; for, 
after two or three single houses, I put up a 
double house, and now I am building what 
is called a terrace — being a group of four.” 

For six years this young man has been 
doing this kind of work and has built up a 
business that pays him handsomely. He 
aims to build for the people who do not 
wish to pay more than five thousand dol- 
jars for a home, and his profits have aver- 
aged over two thousand dollars a year, with 
a constant upward trend as his working 
capital has increased. 
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mechanical and can superintend building 
work most admirably. She sees to the run- 
ning of things while I am away—and runs 
them mighty well! We keep in touch by 
letters—she knows when I am due at the 
different ports; and once in a while she 
joins me for a run between two ports. 
And, say! we’ve got a boy just five years 
old! And already he can tell one kind of 
wood from another—knows the difference 
between poplar and oak and pine—knows 
lots of things about building! That shows 
how early you can begin in a practical edu- 
cation and get a little chap intelligent about 
things worth while.” 

I was interested in some of the ideas of 
this engineer as to the handling of his 
property. “I aim especially to catch the 
women,” he says—“‘catch the woman and 
you’re pretty likely to get the man. 

“T am always ready to be a little extrava- 
gant with two things—doorknobs and wall 
paper. It’s astonishing how these two 
things impress people. And here is another 
thing: When I go through a house with a 
prospective buyer or renter—for I ain al- 
ways ready to rent for a while if I find any 
delay in getting a buyer at the right price 
I watch closely any criticisms they may 
make. The criticism may be just a bluff to 
make me put my price down, or it may be 
sincere but mistaken, or it may be good. At 
any rate, it is an expression of feeling from 
people I want to do business with; and if 
it’s worth while I’m sure to see to it that 
the matter is all right in the next house I 
put up.” 


Chickens on the Side 


The success of the second mate is of 
a totally different character. Earning a 
salary less than that of the engineer, he was 
working patiently along, putting by as 
much as he could every year, and hoping, 
with his wife, for at least a modest and 
comfortable competence—when suddenly 
there came a change. His father, with 
no money saved, came to make his home 
with them. 

It seemed to spell tragedy, but the young 
man rose to the occasion. The emergency 
developed new qualities in him. As he 
paced the deck and looked out over the 
black waters, it gradually came to him that 
the situation held potential advantages 
that it might be made of positive financial 
good. Really, for an earnest man, a ship 
is an excellent place to think! 

He would buy a home—some little place 
just outside of the city where he had al- 
ways lived—which did not, by the way, 
happen to be the city of the engineer. He 
would start a chicken business and would 
follow it earnestly, deliberately, with close 
and intelligent care and study. He himself 
would superintend and plan; his father 
would take charge of the daily running of 
the plant during the sailing season; his 
wife would help materially. There was no 
reason why the business should not make 
them rich! 

He went into it with a sober deliberate- 
ness that fully counted the cost. A house 
and barn, with five acres, were purchased 
for seventeen hundred dollars. The place 
was just four miles from the city. A full out- 
fit, purchased and built with the utmost 
economy, including incubator, brooder, 
coops, fencing and runs, cost three hundred 
and thirty dollars. Books were carefully 
studied. People who knew about chickens 
were consulted. No move was made with- 
out caution—but caution did not mean a 
particle of hesitation. 

That was begun just a few years ago, 
and here are some of the results already: 
The property itself has increased in value 
through the natural growth of the near-b) 
city, and is now worth, at a conservative 
estimate, over a thousand dollars more than 
it cost, as it was bought at a bargain. A 
horse and wagon have been purchased for 
daily trips to the city, and the sale of eggs 
and broilers gives a snug sum every week. 
The mate is at home to give his personal 
work and supervision at the very time of 
the year when he can do the most good; 
for it is special winter work that makes 
chickens pay the best. The off-season 
broiler is an expensive delicacy! The 
chickens are fed and tended and watched 
with such successful care that sickness is 
practically unknown among them; and the 
hens lay freely when eggs are dear. With 
prosperity, happiness has come to all— and 
the father is pathetically proud to show 
daily that he is not old enough to be 
shelved. 


“My wife has a natural bent for things | 
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The organization which pro- 
duces the Paige automobile 
means more to purchasers of 
Paige cars than the specifica- 


tions of the car mean. 


Paige Model Brunswick, Self-Starting 
5-Passenger Touring Car, $1000 





Y themselves, Paige specifications and 
construction are enough to make it dis- 
tinctly the best automobile in i#s price feld. 
The Paige organization, the entire personnel of th 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company, is a staunch guar 
antee of the honest construction of every Paige automo- 
bile—a guarantee of careful selection of materials, a 
guarantee of high-grade workmanship, a guarantee of 


stability and permanence. 


And stability and perma- 


nence as typified in such an organization are of vital 


importance to the car Gwner. 


The PEGE, Car | 


is nota Car of mushroom growth, it is not designed simply to sell, 


it has been developed carefully and honestly by men who snow, to 


’ 


meet every requirement and every possibility of the $1000 field 


Compare the Paige car part by part with every other car in the 


thousand dollar class, and it will se// itse/f to you even without that 


unseen strength of the organization back of it. 


And when vou buy 


your Paige keep in mind the fact that these men collectively and 
individually vouch for the honest construction and durability of yous 


car and a high-grade service to Paige owners 


The Paige Organization 
DIRECTOR—Chas. H 
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PRESIDENT—H. M. Jewett, Detroit 
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One of the greatest laws in all hun 
You are attracted to a passerby in the s( +r 


Yj him with something his clothes suggest. With poverty, wealth, t 
J 





refinement, vulgarity —often even with failure or success—with any 
of a thousand of the pursuits, passions, or possessions of humanity. 








J pet A stranger steps into your office to address you. C/ick/—the 
/ «gia second your eyes are focused upon him —your mental camera has | 
snapped an impression. And that impression, science itself tells us, ; 

sometimes lingers persistently through years of later relationship. 





Here then, is a principle, so tremendous that no man can afford 















4élegraphs tothe Spectators mind am The Royal Quality Impression Every Man Can Now Have 
impression of Rightness,Richness; There is something in the very basic appearance the Royal Tailored Man advert) 
oe ., Web acset.tsact-begameees = idea of Royal Made-to-order clothes that that he ‘‘ wants what he wants when he want] 
‘ tes is in harmony with the world’s success One Hundred Point Man. 
gs standards. ‘These clothes stand for precision, accuracy, infinite nicety Not all tailor-made men live up to their « lothi 
of detail and all-around rightness. kind. But if clothes ere one form of advertisement 


don’t you want clothes that will typify the best idea 
‘ 


'T ° - ‘ oa , ae dd . ‘ >. — ‘ ° . . ' 
Chere is nothing ‘‘pretty-nearly’’ right about a good made-to will set a high mark for you to live up to 


order suit; it is right one hundred per centum—for it is planned and The BEST tailored-to-order clothes are not H4 
moulded especially to the man who wears it. And so, in his very dealer—in your own business neighborhood—is read yg 


PEGE 
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Royal Tatlored-To- Pare Aa A 
\ YournOrdeF Clothes ; Look for the Royal Tiger Head trade-mark on all a rt Pre \ 


“ ° 
C h 1ca g 0 woolen samples you are shown. Beware of substitutes. Now Over 8000 Royal Dealers 
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PUR Clothes 
est P 


naan nature is the law of suggestion. 
si@ treet. Instantly your mind associates 


to disdain it—whatever his place in life. 








You may feel that you can live down the inevitable first im- 
pression. You may feel that you can succeed despite any belying 


give. And perhaps you CAN! 


suggestion your appearance may g 

But wy the self-imposed handicap? ///y go the way of strongest 
resistance? If you really want to attain and fill the part of Success, 
why not 44 that part? Why not wear clothes that suzgest the aims 


and attributes, the power and prosperity you cherish? 
> de Comapgrr SE 
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e Broadway Tailored Clothes Call On Your Royal Dealer To-day 











be gravely misjudged by Clothes 
Mm ‘ses that he is a seeker after perfection— to be cut and draped to your individual body that belie and belittle his personal 
nty s it’? and GETS it —that he is, in fact, a and mental dictation. And at a price that will make Character. rete 


that “just right’’ Royal all wool garment an actual 


tha es. Some men dieprove their credentials of every source of money-saving aswell as awardrobe perfection($20,$25,$30 and $35 
nt of the inner man—which they certainly are Your local dealer now has the full resplendent Royal exhibit of new 
leag Is —‘‘just right’? clothes — clothes that every day Spring woolens now on display—ready to show you. Surely—with decade 

of clothes-buying needs ahead of you, this system is worth at least an 
H.4 \RD to get or expensive to get. Your home Royal investigation, And our 8,000 dealers have authorized us to extend to Post 
dyg ,. to take your measure for a Spring Suit or Overcoat readers the freedom of their stores— without any obligation to make a purchase 
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; In the finished garment, the Royal Silk Label N 4 
ew York 


font 148 Branch Roya! Stores with the Tiger Head woven in, is your safeguard 







the Bell 
Highway 


The Bell system opens 
more than six million 


telephone doors, so that 
1 


each subscriber can talk 


with any other subscriber. 


It provides a highway of uni- 
versal communication toopen and - 


connect all these doors. 


It also furnishes the vehicle for use 
on this highway, to carry speech from 
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door to door throughout the land. 


The Bell highway is used daily by more than twenty 
million people—all telephone neighbors—by means of 


universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy i 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Bryant Electric Company 
1425 State St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


House Owners! 
Have Bryant 
Pull Sockets on 
Your Electric 
Light Fixtures. 

ULL Sockets 


because of | their 
great convenience — 


one pull turns light on—another turns it off. 
Bryant Pull Sockets because Bryant stands for the newest practi- 
cable ideas and the finest possible workmanship in all wiring 
devices. The Bryant New Wrinkle Pull Socket is a little marvel of 
ingenuity. Always works. Wears for years. You'll find it worth 
while to send fur the “Pull Socket” booklet giving full information. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF DOLLAR DIPLOMACY 


(Continued from Page 4) 


using the capital of the country in the 
foreign field in a manner calculated to 
enhance fixed national policies. It means 
the substitution of dollars for bullets. It 
means the creation of prosperity which will 
be preferred to predatory strife. It means 


| taking advantage of the interest in peace 


of those who benefit by the investment of 
capital. It recognizes that financial sound- 
ness is a potent factor in political stability; 
that prosperity means contentment and 
contentment means re . = 

The most striking instance in which dol- 
lars have been used and have succeeded 
where bullets would have done naught but 
add to the misery of an unfortunate people, 
occurred in Santo Domingo. In 1904, that 
country having been torn for years by 
internal dissension and revolutions, the 
Dominican people found themselves in a 
position where the revenues of practically 


| every port in the republic were pledged for 
| the payment of debts held mostly in 
| Europe. There were no funds left with 
| which to carry on the work of government. 


The total revenues from imports and ex- 
ports had for years been insufficient to 
meet even the interest on the outstanding 


| indebtedness, and the people of the island 


were face to face with bankruptcy. They 
were also face to face with the prospect of 
seeing the custom houses seized by Euro- 
pean powers for the protection of European 
creditors. 

At this point the United States, armed 
with dollar diplomacy, came to the assist- 
ance of the Dominican republic. An agree- 
ment was entered into in 1907 by which 
the customs revenues of the island were 
to be collected by an American receiver- 
general. To this the foreign bondholders, 
by reason of the practical guaranty pro- 
vided by the interest of the United States, 
were glad to agree. Since the inauguration 
of this system the country has enjoyed 


peace. The custom houses could not be 


seized by incipient revolutions, and there- 
fore funds could not be procured to make 
such revolutions successful. Last year 
the total customs revenues collected in 
the Dominican republic amounted to the 


| record-breaking sum of $3,485,000. Of 


this sum $1,442,500 is devoted, under the 
convention, to the payment of the interest 
and the sinking fund of the foreign debt. 
Thus the bondholders receive the interest 
on their investment and are assured that 
the principal is safe and will by means of 
the sinking fund be returned to them at the 
maturity of the loan. In round numbers, 
$2,000,000 thus went to the Dominican 
government for the administration and 
development of their country. 


Hope for Nicaragua and Honduras 


Compare this situation with that which 
existed before the dollar diplomacy of 
the United States was invoked, when the 
Dominican government had nothing, the 
country was racked by revolutions, the bond- 
holders received no interest, and an Italian 
gunboat was actually dispatched to Domini- 
can waters for the enforcement of agreements 
with Italian subjects. 

There are now awaiting ratification by 
the United States Senate conventions of 
this same nature with two Central Amer- 
ican republics— Nicaragua and Honduras. 
Both of these countries have been the field 
for almost incessant revolutions, which pre- 
vent all progress and development and 
confront the people with the prospect of 
national bankruptcy and possible inter- 
vention on the part of foreign governments 
in the interest of foreign creditors. The 
present situation of each of these republics, 
in whose prosperity and peace we must 
necessarily take such an active interest, is 
analogous to that which existed in Santo 
Domingo in 1904. It is confidently ex- 
pected that by the operation of the 
conventions now nding in our own 
Senate — Nicaragua has already ratified the 
convention with that country and is eagerly 
awaiting its adoption by us—the peace, 
credit and prosperity of both will be firmly 
established, as has happened with the 
Dominican republic. This phase of dollar 
diplomacy is no longer an experiment. 





* From the address of the Honorable Huntington Wilson, 
Assistant Secretary of State, at the Third National Peace 
Congress, Baltimore, May 4, 191i 


Another typical work of dollar diplomacy 
has been our help to Liberia. Since that 
small African republic was founded by 
Americans and colonized by liberated 
slaves it has been our ward, and its welfare 
has naturally always been of great interest 
to us, especially so to our citizens of African 
race and to those particularly interested in 
them. Pressure of frontier troubles, fight- 
ing with turbulent tribes and onerous for- 
eign loans reduced the country to a stage of 
tottering weakness where apparently it was 
about to ra go from the map. Under a 
treaty with the United States, Liberia sent 
a commission here to ask aid. We sent a 
commission to Liberia to investigate and 
report, and as a result we got American 
bankers to interest themselves in the re- 
habilitation of Liberian finances. The gov- 
ernments of Great Britain, France and 
Germany, having commercial or neighbor- 
ing interests, joined in the work, and their 
bankers coéperated with ours. The result 
is an understanding by which an American 
is about to enter on his duties as general 
receiver of customs for Liberia, and we are 
sending three or four military officers, at 
Liberia’s request, to instruct and drill an 
efficient constabulary to maintain order. 
We hope that we have thus succeeded in 
guaranteeing not only continued existence, 
but also prosperity and welfare to the 
republic of ‘Liberia, which has excellent 
resources and which it was our moral duty 
to assist and preserve in accordance with 
our present interest in the country and its 
future possibilities. 


Improved Trade Conditions in China 


The Spanish War left us with extensive 
possessions in the Far East, and immedi- 
ately thrust upon us a direct interest in the 
affairs of that part of the world. When 
President Taft, early in his Administration, 
found himself called upon to announce his 
Far Eastern policy, he declared it to be 
not one of territorial aggrandizement or 
of merely commercial expansion but a 
policy that should tend to the continuance 
of the sovereign and territorial integrity of 
China and the “open door.” 

This declaration was not hastily made. 
While he was Secretary of War and long 
before his nomination for the presidency, 
Mr. Taft in a speech at Shanghai had firmly 
taken the same attitude: 

“If in helping China to preserve her 
sovereign and territorial integrity economic 
and commercial factors enter into the prob- 
lem, that is because we are working in an 
actual world where practical interests oper- 
ate and clash. We must reckon with the 
ordinary human motives in popular and 
governmental action among all the powers 
and make use of the everyday purposes 
and instrumentalities of life. Our activi- 
ties in the Far East none the less express a 
logical, worthy and beneficent program 
altogether consistent with the principles 
and ideals of our Government, because of 
the fact that American dollars are made to 
perform a high moral duty.” 

The main points in the development of 
this policy may be briefly stated: In the 
Treaty of 1903 with the United States, 
China agreed among other things to abolish 
the system of internal taxation called 
“likin,” which impeded the free circulation 
of commodities to the general detriment of 
trade; to adopt adequate measures for the 
protection of industrial and literary prop- 
erty; to revise the mining regulations 
and encourage mining operations; and to 


‘provide fora uniform. system of national 


coinage that should be legal tender in the 
payment of all duties, taxes and other 
obligations throughout the empire. 

Early in 1909 the Department of State 
ascertained that capitalists of three great 
financial powers, Great Britain, France 
and Germany, had all but completed an 
arrangement with the Chinese government 
for the building of certain trunk lines of 
railway in Central and Southern China. It 
was learned at the same time that the 
revenues pledged in connection with these 
railway projects vitally affected the na- 
tional reforms in which this country was so 
deeply interested. 

The American Government did not de- 
mand that these railways should be built 
or that American capital should necessarily 
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be employed. Its demand was that if the 
railways were to be built, and to be built 
with foreign capital, American rights and 
American interests in the development of 
China, based upon the Treaty of 1903, 
should be duly recognized. 

It has been stated in some hostile quar- 
ters that the recent upheaval in China was 
caused by the injection of American enter- 
prise into the situation. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. The railways 
would have been built if Americans had 
never appeared on the scene, but with this 
difference, that the control of the principal 
revenues throughout the heart of China 
would have been pledged to other foreign 
powers, and America would have been 
deprived of any voice at the council board 
at which the important questions involved 
in the disposition of these revenues were 
determined. 

After some negotiation the claim of the 
United States to equal participation with 
other powers in all respects, including the 
disposition of the securities, the supplying 
of funds and of materials, was admitted 
by the foreign financiers and governments 
concerned. 

Later the Chinese government, knowing 
the interest which the United States had 
long taken in the currency reform, applied 
to us for financial assistance in carrying 
out the project. The Department of State 
had but recently demanded for Americans 
the right to share in the railway project. 
Moreover, it recognized the treaty rights of 
the other powers and the vital importance 
of coéperation with them in the working 
out of the currency reform. The occasion 
was therefore seized to forward the policy 
of the open door, or equal opportunity, 
which had always been so strongly advo- 
cated by the United States since the time 
of John Hay; and the door was opened, 
with China’s consent, to the financiers of 
the other powers already associated in the 
railway loan. 

America has frequently been criticised 
in past years for trying to exert an influence 
in Chinese affairs out of all proportion to 
the importance of its vested interests there. 
The successful completion of the two 
projects mentioned has given the United 
States for the first time, since our early 
carrying trade, such a substantial interest 
in the material development of China as 
to give us more than a moral right to a 
voice in all questions affecting China's 
welfare. Our Far Eastern policy has been 
brought “back to earth.”’ In addition, our 
interests have been so associated with 
those of the other leading powers by com- 
mon financial ties that it is to the benefit of 
all alike to join in maintaining the political 
integrity of China and to unite in sympa- 
thetic and practical coéperation for its 
peaceful development; for where nations 
invest their capital there they are intent 
upon preserving peace and promoting the 
development of the natural resources and 
prosperity of the people. No better proof 
of the wisdom and effectiveness of the 
policy adopted could be found than the 
way in which the powers have worked to- 
gether to protect their common interests 
and to avoid all unnecessary interference 
during the recent disturbances in China. 

So, you see, dollar diplomacy has substi- 
tuted peace and prosperity for bloodshed 
in Santo Domingo and is at work to do the 
same for Nicaragua and Honduras. Dollar 
diplomacy is working for coéperation and 
concerted support to help China toward 
material development, modernization and 
peace. Dollar diplomacy is carrying out 
the moral duty of the United States to 
Liberia. 

If the name dollar diplomacy is to be 
understoo’ as popularly applied in a gen- 
eral way to the diplomacy of President 
Taft’s Administration, I could show you 
how methods dubbed dollar diplomacy, 
which sounds very materialistic, have 
literally prevented or terminated a war 
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between Ecuador and Peru; a war between 
Haiti and Santo Domingo; a war in Hon- 
duras; notimprobable war between Panama 
and Costa Rica; and chaos sure to lead to 
war in Nicaragua. 

In a régime styled dollar diplomacy an 
American president has taken the world’s 
greatest step toward universal peace 
through the French and British arbitration 
treaties. During the same period, through 
our new treaty with Japan, the so-called 
Japanese immigration question, at one time 
so troublesome and by many declared 
impossible of solution, has been settled per- 
manently and satisfactorily. There have 
been more resorts to arbitration and more 
peaceful settlements of just claims and 
more brushings away of misunderstandings 
than seem to have occurred in any other 
corresponding period. 

The effective work done by the consular 
service is just beginning to receive recogni- 
tion, and during the last two years the dip- 
lomatic service has been aroused to the 
fact, which long ago was well recognized 
by other powers, that one of the most im- 
portant functions of that branch of the for- 
eign service is to help promote trade. The 
consuls have been extending unusually 
efficient help in the way of keeping Amer- 
ican exporters in touch with the commercial 
situation and the opportunities in their dis- 
tricts. They have opened up many new 
avenues of trade through the information 
forwarded, which is transmitted to Amer- 
ican manufacturers and exporters. A nota- 
ble feature of the work in Washington, so 
far as it relates to trade relations at least, is 
the large number of important American 
business men who now come to the depart- 
ment for personal conferences and to secure 
advice and suggestions either at the Bureau 
of Trade Relations or from the experts in 
charge of the politico-geographical divisions. 

All these modern activities of the Depart- 
ment of State and the foreign service are 
entirely dependent upon that professional 
efficiency and up-to-date method and 
organization which have been the aim of 
President Taft’s Administration, and, of 
course, the rigid application of the merit 
system is indispensable. I do not think it 
is generally appreciated that during this 
Administration there have actually been 
more appointments of consular officers and 
secretaries in the foreign service made, in 
proportion to population, from the South- 
ern than from the Northern states. This 
is to equalize the representation of the 
states and territories in the service along 
the lines of the new regulations which the 
President has urged Congress to give the 
force of law. 

There is another thing perhaps not gen- 
erally realized, namely, that with an export 
trade of over $2,000,000,000, the total cost 
to the American taxpayer of the whole for- 
eign service establishment, including the 
Department of State, the diplomatic serv- 
ice and the consular service, in 1911, was 
only $1,760,000 net in round numbers 
Thus last year, the year of its greatest 
activity, the whole foreign service estab- 
lishment, which is expected, besides extend- 
ing foreign trade, to conduct our foreign 
relations and, through a just and concilia- 
tory diplomacy, to preserve us in peace and 
amity with the nations of the world, cost the 
American taxpayer less than $2,000,000 
surely a ridiculously small sum when one 
reflects that during the same year the cost 
of the military and naval establishments 
of the United States, exclusive of pen- 
sions, reached the enormous total of some 

215,000,000! 

Of course our enormous coastline, our 
outlying possessions, our position as a world 
power and as acomnercial nation demand 
a powerful navy; but surely where we spend 
one hundred dollars for military and naval 
establishments we ought at least to be able 
to spend more than one dollar upon the cul- 
tivation of international commerce, good 
neighborhood and peace. 
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HITFORM CLOTHES 


FOR YOUNG MEN 


Here are good and sufficient reasons for 
selecting FITFORM clothes in preference to 
all rarest _ get the smartest, most | 


distinctive esirable clothes when you 
buy them. 

FITFORM clothes are designed and cut 
with minute and exact reference to the young 
man’s figure. They are superior in fit, style, 
fabric, tailoring. & 








|. ‘They are the only real “college men’ 
FS i she the Féssional sonke 
e business friends; 
_ | meet ali requirements of the social “mixer”. 


Ask your dealer for FITFORM. Write us for er 
Style Book and beautiful McFall Art Poster =,» 
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NY one with enough capital to buy a 
few parts can make a line of auto- 
mobiles. Frames, motors, trans- 

missions, bodies, axles,etc.,canbe delivered 
in at least thirty days from part makers all 
over the country. Just get a stock design— 
put these parts together—find out howmuch 
the parts and the assembly cost you—add 
what you consider a fair profit—then go out 
in the open market and start your business. 

This description represents the small 
assembly shop. They buy everything and 
make nothing. Therefore it must cost 
them more to do business than the larger 
factory, for every single part of their car is 
bought from some outside source. They 
must pay the part maker a profit as well as 
themselves, and the consumer is forced to 
pay both of these profits. If, for instance, 
this maker is producing a forty-five horse- 
power touring car, it must cost you a good 
thirty percent. more than the finely finished 
Overland car ofthattype. Generally this 
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grade of factory turns out about 1,000 to 
2,000 cars a year. Why should you pay 
their higher prices ? 

The next step, in automobile manufac- 
turing, is the plant that markets 5,000 to 
6,000 cars a year. This plant is not much 
different from the smaller plant, except that 
it is a little larger in appearance. Here you 
may see some little manufacturing. You 
see men drilling and filing, and possibly you 
will find quite a few lathes in operation. 
Their motor is probably built from a special 
design, but built by some one else. This 
grade of plant also has to pay the middle- 
men a profit, and get its own profit besides— 
all of which the consumer must pay. 

Compare this plant with what you see 
at the enormous Overland factory, where 
25,000 cars a year are made. Here the 
middleman does no business. Nothing is 
bought from the outside. There are no 
extra profits to be provided for, for which 
the consumer must pay. Every single 
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How Factory Facilities 
Showing Why the Greatest Factory in the 


part of the car is made in the Overland 
plant. Our buildings cover over 8o acres. 
5,000 men are employed. Millions are in- 
vested in automatic machinery. A few of 
the things you see in the Overland factory 
which are absent in the smaller plants is 
the great die cutting plant. You see lamps, 
radiators and wind shields being made. 
You see the most modern expert gear 
cutters. You see huge machine stamping 
outfits — turning out pressed steel frames, 
fenders, mud guards, hoods,etc. You see 
the enormous body building plants and the 
great drop forge plant. You see the bronze 
and aluminum foundry. You see what 
seems like miles of automatic machinery; 
in fact, you see the greatest and most 
modern automobile plant in the world. 

In the automobile business — like every- 
thing else —the facilities —first, last and 
all the time — govern the selling price of 
each individual car. The greater the facil- 
ities, the lower the market price of the 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 





Model 60 -T— $1200 


Wheel base, 111 inches; body, 5-passenger fore-door touring; motor, 4" x 4‘: 


horsepower, 35; Remy magneto; tires, 34x4 inch Q. D.: equipment, 3 oil lamps in 
black and brass finish, 2 gas lamps, horn and generator. 
$20 extra. 





Price, $1200, Self-starter, 
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Affect Automobile Prices ,,_ 4” 
Industry can Give You More for Less Money ey 








automobile. Where we make 25,000 cars easily develop fifty miles an hour. The The front axle is a one piece drop forged 
the average plant will make but 5,000, and wheel base is one hundred and eleven I section fitted with Timken bearings. The 
less. What the smaller plant must buy, inches. The transmission is of the selec- rear axle is full floating, also fitted with 
we make. What they do by hand, we do tive type —three speeds and reverse — fitted Timken bearings. The pressed steel frame 
by machinery. Where they employ 500 to with F & S bearings, which are used in the has a double drop. It is equipped with 
1,000 men, we employ 5,000. Where they most expensive cars made. Crank and Bosch magneto. Tires 34x4 inches. The 
buy material in small quantities and pay gear CaSings are made of aluminum, The big handsome body is finished in rich Brew- 
the long price, we buy in large quantities frame is of cold rolled pressed steel. The ster green, ivory striped. All bright parts 
and pay the small price. We are not handi- operating levers are in the center of the are heavily nickel plated. Upholstery is 
capped by any financial water. Every share car, The body lines are graceful and pleas- of the best leather and genuine hair. This 
of the Willys-Overland stock is owned by ing. The upholstery is of good leather car is big, strong and magnificent. It is 
John N. Willys—the president. He con- hand stuffed with fine hair. We equip hard to figure what more anyone could 
trols and directs. No one else in the world this car with our simple self-starter for possibly want in an automobile. It is com 
has a word to say. And the net result only $20 additional. plete in every detail, having all those little 
is: abetter car for less money than any other Can you duplicate this car for much less modern refinements that make for com- 
maker can produce. Two values, typical than $1500? If you want a machine of the fort. The price for this car is $1500. Self- 
of what we do in the way of economical thirty-five horsepower touring car type, starter only $20 extra. Go over the market 
production, are shown here. would you pay $1500 when you can get this with a fine tooth comb and you will not 
Model 60 (left hand page) is a thirty-five car for $1200? find its equal for less than $2,000. 
horsepower touring car priced at $1200. Model 61 (right hand page) at $1500 is Our 1912 book gives you all the further 
It is a big five-passenger car—comfortable another exceptional value. This car has facts. Write for a copy today and see the 
and with lots ofroom. It has a powerful a forty-five horsepower motor; seats five difference in automobile plants. Please 
thirty-five horsepower motor, which can people. The wheel base is 115 inches. ask for book A 23. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 








Model 61-T—$1500 
Wheel base, 115 inches; body, 5-passenger fore-door touring; motor, 4 x4 
horsepower, 45: Bosch magneto: tires, 34x4 inch Q. D.: finish Brewster green, ivory 
stripe, all pright parts nickel plated: 3 black and nickel oi! lamps, 2 black and nickel 
gas lamps. Price, $1500. Self-starter, $20 extra 
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ON MAIN STREET 


(Continued from Page 6) 


(CHOCOLATES 


“Crest” Chocolates are the latest Lowney 


finest chocolate coating that can be made. By the choice 
of special natural products from the tropical countries where 
good things grow Lowney’s “Crest” Chocolates are made if! 
l more delicious than chocolates ever were before. Every 
box with the crest and name on it is sold at one dollar a 
pound, and is worth it and more. No girl can resist their 
| lure. They are packed with the greatest care for appetizing 
appearance. They are a perfect gift. They are what the 
must exacting connoisseurs have been searching for. 





| 
! 
| 
| product. Certainly we have provided the 





) Get them of your dealer if he has them. If not send us amount and we 
will forward promptly, prepaid, with card enclosed if desired: 

Lowney’s “ Crest” Chocolates, assorted, '/2 Ib., 1 Ib., 2 Ibs., 

3 Ibs. or 5 Ibs. at $1 a pound. 
Lowney’s “Crest” Caramels, 1/2 Ib. or 1 Ib. at $1 a pound. 
Lowney's “Crest” Nougatines, 2 Ib. at 50c. for the half- 
| pound. 

Also, Lowney's Fancy-Full, no cream centers, 1 Ib., 2 Ibs., 
3 Ibs, or 5 Ibs, at 80c. a pound. 


Lowney’s Vesta Creams, all soft centers, 1 Ib. at 80c. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., BOSTON 
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Wear Faultless Shirts a iis 
With The Patent Nek-Gard MY 
and AVOID THAT SPOT! 

The Patent Nek-Gard prevents the /ront collar 
button from touching the neck. Avoids pinch- 
ing, bruising and that unsightly colkar-button spot. 





This feature is confined exclusively to Faultless Shirts and they are the 
only shirts made so that no buttons touch the neck. This improvement 
increases the unusual value which Faultless Shirts have always repre- 
sented in style, fit and quality at $1.50 and up. If nc* at your dealer's, 
we will see that you are supplied. Look for the Faultless label. 


E. RosENnFELD & Co., Dept. S, BALTIMORE, MD., U. S. A. 
Makers of Fauitleas Night Shirts and Pajamas—‘*The Cozydozy Kind.”’ 








and is deftly and quietly piloted out into 
the cool night air and folded up in a cab. 


| On still rarer occasions, some exhilarated 


roisterer of a village cutup opens the front 
door and enters with a whoop; but he 
never gets past the oyster counter. There 
is no record of a person rolling a whoop that 
ever did get past the oyster counter, be- 
cause this department is in charge of a 
gentleman who opens oysters for a living 
and removes disturbing elements for pleas- 
ure. He is a wide, thick person, and the 
‘*muscles of his brawny arms are strong as 
iron bands’’; and he could open oysters with 


| his thumbnail, though generally using the 


edged tool provided for that purpose. He 
is Tiesies gifted with the calm, judicial 
temperament; and he never lets his dispo- 
sition or his hair get rumpled. The cutup, 
entering, utters his preliminary whoop. 
The oyster-shucking gentleman lays down 
the implements of his calling, wipes his 
hands on the front of his apron, thereby 
practically hiding the apron for the time, 
and comes swiftly out from behind. There 
is a brief flurry, a squeal as if some one had 
stepped on a mouse, and the person who 
whooped is out on the sidewalk in practi- 
cally a whoopless state, yet entirely unhurt 


and wondering vaguely how he got there: 


without walking. And that is positively 
all there is to it. 

Not a ripple of excitement has been com- 
municated to those sitting at the tables— 
the diners dine on in ignorance of what has 
taken place at the front door; but the 
sightseers sit and sit and sit, waiting wall- 
eyed for the customary evening’s contest 
between the gridiron heroes and the waiters. 
Finally Mr. Town Mouse, speaking in the 
disappointed tones of one who really can't 
get his proper night’s rest until he has 
seen two or three Freshmen mangled up, 


| will say: “ Well, old man, it looks pretty 
| quiet tonight; but last night, if you’d only 


, 


been here, you’d have seen some lively 
scrapping —believe me!”’ 

Here, of late, it has come to be the cus- 
tom among those who are seeing the town 
to drop into one or another of two or three 


| big, gaudy restaurants for the so-called 


cabaret shows that start after midnight 
and continue until everybody goes home or 
to sleep. This cabaret stunt is supposed 
to be the very capsheaf of rollicking, revel- 
ing deviltry —the latest importation in the 
acting-up line from dear old Paree—in 
short, the last word in refined and expensive 


| wickedness. It is supposed to have brought 


a new fillip of sensation to the sated and 
jaded palates of the Broadway boule- 
vardiers. One is told that all the society 
people and all the theatrical set and all the 
clubmen and all the men about town are 
just held spellbound by it! And generally 
one is given to understand that it is just 
a little bit the spiciest, sauciest thing that 
ever came to town. That is what one 
hears—but what does one see? 


The Latest in Café Naughtiness 


Very well, Rollo, since you must know, 
here is what one sees: One sees, on a given 
signal, several couples—hired from a 
theater or specially retained—dancing be- 
tween the tables, back and forth among the 
diners and the drinkers. It is apt to be 
rather ordinary dancing, done in a rather 
ordinary way; but use the dancers 
don’t dance on a platform or a stage, but 
right down among the tables, why, that— 
don’t you see?—makes it just too piquant 
and scandalous for anything! 

And so} with first one thing and then 
another, the giddy, delirious night wears 
on and wears out; and ney about four 
A. M. our two devil-may-care friends come 
forth upon Broadway. Broadway at this 





hour looks like almost any other street any- 
where at four A. M. he electric signs 
| which made it to glitter like a gambler’s 
| bride are now turned off; and Broadway, 
which naturally is about the worst-lighted 
street on earth, has become a long, dim, 
drafty cafion, through which occasional 
| footsteps echo hollowly. Save for the occa- 
sional taxi, the semi-occasional victim of 
the sleeping sickness hanging to a lamp- 
post, and once in a great while a tired 

liceman paddling by in his overshoes, it 
is empty and deserted. It is also cold and 


raw and dismal, and the air tastes of coming 
day; but, somehow, to the doctored imag- 
ination of the stranger, Broadway, even at 
four A. M., is invested with hidden deviltry 
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and wanton wiles and mocking laughter 
and silken swishings, and to the bottom of 
his illusioned soul he is satisfied. For has 
he not done New York? He has. 

And when he wakes up in the middle of 
the next day he finds that New York, fol- 
lowing its pleasing custom, has also done 
him. He = seen and heard the same 
things that he could have seen and heard, 
had he been so minded, in any town of 
a hundred thousand inhabitants in the 
United States—seen and heard them on a 
larger and louder and brisker scale, per- 
haps, but nevertheless the same things; 
and for the entertainment he has paid about 
nine times as much as the smaller town 
would have charged him. 

Just as bogus as the stock wickedness of 
Broadway, but of a different sort, is the 
stock wickedness of the East Side. Great 
numbers of persons from remote points are 
nightly demanding to be led to the East 
Side in order that they may look with their 
own eyes upon the sordid sin of the metrop- 
olis as contradistinguished from the glitter- 
ing and tinsel brands of sin. Assuredly 
they are led—there are persons specially in 
the business of leading them. 


The Highly Respectable Bowery 


First off, of course, they must see the 
Bowery—the wicked, dangerous, deadly, 
desperate Bowery of song and story, partic- 
ularly song. Well, maybe it was all of that 
once—say, about the time of the Mexican 
War; but not any more. Gone is Suicide 
Hall; gone is Steve Brodie’s; gone are all 
the rest. The Bowery of today and like- 
wise of tonight is almost altogether a busi- 
ness thoroughfare. For every shabby dive 
that still lingers along its length, it has half 
a dozen big factories and wholesale houses; 
for every ginmill sitting room, a dozen 
moving-picture shows; for every barroom, 
a block of soda fountains and jewelry shops 
and dairy lunches and retail clothing stores. 

The sightseer will look in vain for the 
roistering, rowdying swarms of blue- 
jacketed sailor boys; he’ll wait in vain to 
be robbed and maybe slugged by a low- 
browed highwayman. The kind of sailor 
boy that makes up Uncle Sam’s navy today 
is more apt to be uptown somewhere, sit- 
ting in a two-dollar seat at a high-class 
theater, or consulting books of reference 
at a public library; and the nearest the 
stranger will come to being robbed is when 
a souvenir postcard purveyor tries to 
charge him five cents for a postcard that 
was meant to sell at two for five. 

The depraved monster who will take the 
job of killing a man for five dollars or 
maiming him for two-fifty is strangely not 
on the job. This bloody-minded but ac- 
commodating party isn’t there any more; 
and, to tell you the truth, he never was. 
It is true that on the Bowery you can get 
a shave for five cents and a haircut for 
fifteen; but, except in the “‘mellerdram- 
mers” and the dime novels, there never 
was any cutrate schedule on murder down 
there. Eighty per cent of the resident pop- 
ulation of the Bowery is made up of hard- 
working longshoremen and laboring men, 
who live in the Bowery lodging houses 
because they are cheap places and handy 
to their work; and fully ninety per cent 
of those who pass through the Bowery by 
night are hardworking, law-abiding, sleepy- 
headed tenement dwellers. The rest are 
mainly sightseers looking for excitement 
and not finding it. I sort of hate to deal 
a blpw to a time-buffed tradition; but, to 
tell you the trath, a slummer is infinitely 
safer in the Bowery at any hour than he 
would be in any one of half a dozen lower 
West Side streets, of which, probably, 
he has never heard. And, for that mat- 
ter, he would be reasonably safe on any of 
those streets, too, so long as he minded his 
own business with any degree of success. 

When the Bowery fails to come up to its 
press notices, and the slummer shows signs 
of a slight swelling in his bump of disap- 
pointment, the official guide steers him 
through Mulberry Bend, after warning him 
to be on the lookout for Blackhanders 
and hurtling bombs. Theslummer emerges 
from that quarter breathless but safe, not 
having’seen any Blackhanders or bombs— 
and he wouldn’t, either, if he hung round 
a week, waiting—and then he is steered 
into Chinatown for the real thrill. 

New York’s Chinatown covers about two 
square acres of ground, speaking roughly, 
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No blurred copies 


if you use 


mee (eae 


CARBON PAPER. ' 





You appreciate this picture 
if you have felt the exaspera- 
tion of being “‘held-up’’ by an 
unreadable carbon-copy (for 
instance, a ‘*1”’ in an impor- 
tant date looking like a‘‘7’’; a 
letter in a man’s name being in- 
distinguishable, etc.). But if you 
haven't yet been troubled that 
way, it’s all the more reason why 
you should absolutely prevent 
its occurrence by instructing 
your stenographer to use only 





TRADE 


ULTIROPY 


CARBON PAPER 


Its wonderful chemical prepara- 
tion, the result of years of experi- 
menting and experience, makes it 
absolutely non-fading. You can rub 
your finger across one of its copies 
and not make a blur. 





This scientific manufacture is 
further shown in that a sheet of 
MuttiKopy makes 100 clear copies 
before usefulness isended. And itis 
shown, too, by making 20 copies at the 


same writing, saving timeandenergy 


Not only is MuttriKopy more eco- 
nomical than any other, but many a 
man has saved the decision of a law- 
suit by showing a clear MuttiKopy 
carbon record. Say “‘halt’’ to all 
future carbon-copy troubles—send 
today for a free sample sheet 
of MuLTiKopy. 


MuttiKopy is made in Black, Blue, 
Purple, Red and Green in six varieties 
that will make the following number of 
copies at one time. Regular Finish, !t 
wt., 20; Medium, 8; Billing, 6. Hard 
Finish, It. wt., 16; Medium, 6; Billing, 4 


Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 
Ode are guaranteed to make 
. impressions of the letters ‘‘a’’ 
and **e’* without clogging the 
type so as to show on the pape 


335 Congress St., 
F. S. Webster Co. *3 500"? 
iddress all letters to the Home Office 
New York, 396-8 Broadway 
SALES Chicago, 222 W 
OFFICES } Philadelphia, 908 Walnut Street 
Pittsburg, 432 Diamond Street 
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and includes one very short, very crooked 
street — Doyers —and sections of two longer 
streets—Pell and Mott. It contains a 
number of Chinese restaurants, Chinese joss 
houses, Chinese curio stores, Chinese gro- 
ceries, Chinese clubhouses and Chinese 
laundries, some Christian missions, an 
undertaking establishment —Caucasian 
a drug store and several saloons, also Cau- 
easian. There is wickedness and to spare 
in Chinatown, wickedness of a slinky and 
furtive oriental type, but it keeps itself 
hidden away on the upper floors of dark 
rear tenements and behind blind walls, 
where no uninitiated outsider ever finds 
his way; and the wickedness that is on 
tap for every casual eye to see is made-to- 
order wickedness, which Chinatown wears, 
like a false face, for the benefit of the 
impressionable visitors who flock there. 
There have been shootings in Chinatown, 
just as there have been shootings on Main 
Street, in Pokeville; bu: no honest Poke- 
viller hangs round Main Street waiting for 
more shooting to take place. He reserves 
that form of idiocy for his trip to China- 
town. The pilot cautions him beforehand 
to be ready to flee for safety at the first 
crack of a gun—and he is ready to flee. 
Of course, if he stopped to think it might 
occur to him that a Chinese tong fighter 
would hardly be likely to wait until a large 
crowd of tourists came along, before pot- 
shooting his chosen victim in full view of 
the audience; but he doesn’t stop to think. 
He is not in New York for that purpose. 
It has been found necessary and profit 
able to devise dens of iniquity for the bene- 
fit of Chinatown visitors. There used to be 
one place in Chinatown, a bat-cave of a 
cellar, smelling like everything unsainted 
admission, twenty-five cents—where the 
entranced vision of the tourist might rest 
upon a group of Chinamen engaged in what 
he was told was a gambling game for enor- 
mous stakes, And there used to be another 
place—and probably is yet, unless the 
police have shut it up—where, peering 
through a grimy glass door, the visitor 
might see lying on a bunk—oh, true word, 
bunk!—a fair-haired creature, smoking 
opium —charge, one dollar. Maybe a reg- 
ular opium den wasn’t something to go 
back home and tell the fellows about! 


Places That Do Not Exist 


Chinatown is chock-a-block with steer- 
ers, who make their living introduc- 
ing visitors to Chinatown’s make-believe 
wickedness. One of these is affectionately 
known among his friends as Willie the Fits, 
through the circumstance of his hav 
ing occasional epileptic seizures. Willie 
the Fits was escorting a nervous covey 
of slummers—mainly females—through 
Doyers Street one night; and seeing a fee 
of augmented size in sight he was moved 
to apply the local color with a heavy brush. 

“Gents and loidies,”’ spake Willie the 
Fits impressively, “‘dere’s been a moider 
for every foot of asphalt in this here street.” 
Instinctively his listeners drew closer to- 
gether. ‘Every brick in this here sidewalk 
is stained wit’ huming blood. In them 
houses above yous the Hip Sings and the 
On Leongs and the Four Brudders kills their 
victims and hoils down the dead bodies. 
At any minute they’s liable to be a bleeding 
corpse droppin’ at yore feet!” 

At this moment a negro, who was wash- 
ing windows on the second floor of a saloon 
two doors below, so far forgot himself as to 
fall out and strike the pavement with a 
loud and painful splash. There was a mad 
medley of shrieks, a clatter of flying feet; 
and Willie the Fits stood alone, minus his 
flock—and, worse than that, minus his 
tips!, Too much realism had been his ruin 
Willie the Fits lay down and had one. 

To get the right idea of New York wicked- 
ness, ask a policeman. Approach one of 
these stolid guardians of the public peace 
as he stands post on a corner in some 
so-called slum district, and ask him the 
whereabouts of one of those typical New 
York dives you read of, where cutthroats 
plan their nefarious crimes while drinking 
deep potations from black bottles, and rat- 
eyed thieves slink in the shadows, and 
crime—as they say in the evening news- 
paper headlines—and Crime is Rampant! 
This has been tried before now by verdant 
strangers and almost invariably the police- 
man in his answer mentions the name of 
William Tell’s brother, Wat. 

“Wat Tell?” he says. “Wat Tell? 
G’wan now, and run along back where you 
belong! There ain’t no such a place!” 
And no more there ain't. 
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Wheel base, 90 inches — Horsepower, 10 to 12 — Length behind seat, 6 feet 
Capacity, 1,500 pounds. Front seat top, $25 extra 


Only $750 





And Built by R. E. Olds 
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COP @The Lightest-Weight, Lowest Price, 
Four Cylinder Motor Car in the World — 
size, power and capacity considered. 


«) There is intense significance in the above fact—to be so 
light in weight demands the very highest quality in all the 
materials for construction. 





@ To be light in weight demands the utmost simplicity and 


greatest strength, coupled with scientific accuracy in design. 
4} Ford Model T brings you the living endorsements of 
—y 











more than 100,000 owners who are every day using this 
splendid car. 

@ Ford branches and dealers in all cities, towns and villages 
are at your elbow with Ford Service for Ford Owners. 





Ford Medel T Touring Car, 4 cylinders, 5 passengers, - $690 
fully equipped, f. o. b. Detroit 

Ford Model T Torpedo, 4 cylinders, 2 passengers, - $590 
fully equipped, f. o. b. Detroit 

Ford Model T Commercial Roadster, 4 1 cylinders, 3 
passengers, removable rumble seat "te equipped, - $590 
f.o.b. Detroit . 

Ford Model T Town Gen, aw rey 4 eytiadere, - $900 
6 passengers, fully equipped, f. o. b. Detroit . 

Ferd Model T Delivery Car, capacity 750 ania $700 
merchandise, fully equipped, f. o. b. Detroit . 





The ONE chassis with different bodies. 


Write today for booklet on “Vanadium Steel” and learn the quality 
Address Dept. P. 


of Ford construction. 
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Our little 
book on 
revolvers 
illustrated by famous artists 
and beautifully printed — with 
formation of genuine interest and 


i important facts for buyers. It is well 
Send for free copy. 


3 x Smith & Wesson 









5 worth reading. 


427 Stockbridge St. , Springfield, Mass.,U.S. A, 


We show here a .38 Double Action Perfected 


Sinith 4 Wesson. You have your choice of 3%, | 
4 and 6 inch barrel, blue or nickel finish, rubber } 

‘ 
or pear! stock. Our booklet shows full line, 





| very aged gag. 
| ability to laugh indefinitely at something 


| yells of laughter and approval. 


EVENING POST 


The Box-Office Value 
of Laughter 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Swede, but without success. The Spaniard, 
the Italian and the Russian have never 
been accepted generally as good laughter- 
provoking propositions. 

The “yap”’.drama, with a lot of country 
“rubes”’ in it, is only popular in the city; 
in the neighborhoods where “rubes” do 
most abound it is received in solemn silence. 
If you don’t believe this go to a perform- 
ance of The Old Homestead in some New 
England town and see for yourself. The 
same thing is true of the mining drama. It 
is far more successful in the East than in 
the West. And, on the contrary, the 


| farther you travel toward the setting sun 


the better they like the Yankee play. 

Why do audiences laugh over and over 
again at the same old jokes—at the same 
minstrel gag, for instance—that they have 
heard for years? Do not be deceived by 
the bored and weary criticisms that you 
read of the minstrel gag. Believe me, the 


| experience of all those who know is that 


there is nothing so safe to rely upon as a 
People seem to have the 


that has amused them once. They not only 
thoroughly enjoy it themselves, but will 
take their friends to see the show and enjoy 
it over again seeing their friends laugh. 

The Professional Woman's League deter- 
mined once to give a minstrel show for a 
benefit. it was to be a women’s minstrel 
show. Primrose & West’s Minstrels were 
playing at a New York theater; and, as 
the benefit was to take place there, Mr. 
William West very kindly offered his entire 
scenery for the first part and also his 
services to get our performance into the 
proper shape. 

With an absolute ignorance of the re- 
quirements of minstrelsy we had foraged 
about among our friends for new jokes with 
telling points. Also we had marshaled our 
fine singers and had asked them to get the 
last thing for the singing in cadenzas and 


| roulades and fine operatic work. 


Time-Honored Favorites 


When the matter for our first part was 
selected and ready Mr. West strolled in to 
stage-manage it forus. He listened witha 
very peculiar and quizzical expression to 
our jokes as we bandied them about 
between Bones and Tambourine. After we 
had performed our first part for this wizard 
of minstrelsy he took our stage manager 
aside and said to her: “I think you have 
made a great mistake in your minstrel gags. 
It would be far safer simply to select from 
the time-honored lot that have served so 
well since the advent of negro minstrelsy.”’ 

We were much surprised and inclined to 
be very argumentative on the subject; but 
Mr. West was so calmly superior that we 
decided to abide by his judgment. Great 
was the disgust of all concerned as those 
dear old things that we had all heard from 


the beginning were rolled out, one after | 


the other. 
Sure enough, however, on the day the 
ae was given, though we might 
said to have, in a sense, a selected audi- 
ence, Mr. West’s wisdom became very 
apparent as the old favorites— moss-grown 


and aged—vwere received with shrieks and | 


two of perfectly modern and up-to-date 
variety we had insisted on retaining met 
with a solemn silence. I do not remember 
even a snicker. 

As to the, operatic selections, which we 
had counted on as being a feature of the 
entertainment, we had a similar experience. 
A certain woman, who had a very fine 
voice and was a cultivated singer, had con- 
sented to take Yt only if she were allowed 
to give us a difficult aria from grand opera. 
After rehearsal she executed this amid the 


| tumultuous applause of the hundred women 
| concerned. 


Mr. West, with a rueful face, 
suggested it would be far wiser for her to 
sing Nellie Was a Lacy, and said she would 
be sure to win favor with the audience. 
The singer in question was called dowh 
for a conference with him. She upheld the 
banner of operatic music with great spirit 
and used many arguments to persuade him 
that the novelty of a grand-opera selection 
was what the general public was hankering | 
after. He remained obdurate; and it took | 


The one or | 


the combined effort of all concerned to | 


bring her down to the simplicity of the old 


| 
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hiclets 


Che Dainty Mint Covered 
Candy Counted 
Chewing Gum 


Look for the Bird Cards in the 
packets and learn how you can 
secure a beautiful Bird Album. 
Half a million folks of all kinds—includ- 
ing grown-ups, children, teachers, etc., are 
collecting our wonderful Bird Studies -—- 
faithful reproductions of American birds in 
full colors, with descriptions of the birds’ 
plumage, habits, and how to know them 
on sight. You will find one beautiful 
bird picture in each packet of Chiclets 
Send us any fifty of these pictures with 
ten cents in stamps and we will send 
you our splendid Bird Album 


The refinement of chew- 
ing gum for people of 
refinement. It’s the pep- 
permint—the true mint. 


For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 


5c. the Ounce and in 5c., 
10c. and 25c. Packets 


SEN-SEN CHICLET 








COMPANY 
Metropolitan Tower 
New York 








Best Cooks 


use Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 
It has a rare and subtle 
flavor which no other 
condiment possesses. 


LEA « PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Imparts a delightful relish to Soups, 
Fish, Gravies, Stews, Chops and 
Salad Dressings. An Appetizer. 
A Digestive. 
+ Joun Duncan ‘s Sons, 
» ~~ Agents, N 
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Ask for‘‘The Beauty 


in Every Jar” Line 


of Celebrated 
9 
LATTES, 


Toilet Specialties 
en two generations 


the toilet specialties of 
the House of Ingram have 
been the choice of leading beauties of the 
age—theatrical and operatic stars—and 
hundreds of thousands of women who 
Beauty in Every Jar’’ Line 
and have long praised Ingram Products 
both publicly and 
to their personal 
friends. 


know the ~~ 


Ingram’s 

Milkweed Cream 
Tt « Beauty in Every 

Jar Improves bad 
complexions reserves 
good complexions. Soot h 
ing. Delightful. Efficient 
Posseesses properties tha 
aid in retaining the nat 
ural beauty of youthful 
skin, and keeps the pores 
im a clear and healthful 
condition. 50c and $1.00 
Sample free 


Ingram's 
‘elveola 
“he Milkweed Cream 
Face Powder. Smoot! 
finely pulverized and ex 
quisitely i De 


connection with Ingra 
Milkweed Cream or ot 

1 25c. Sample f 
ingram's 

Zodenta 

Jaste or Powder for the 

teeth. Keeps the tee 
white. Keeps the brea h 
naht Polishes the teeth 


to pearly whiteness with 

out injuring the enamel 

Ant iseptic, Cleansing. 25 
Sample free 


Ingram's 
Eliteine 
R= ves chapped skin 
N. Delightfully pleasing 
Evaporates without lea 
ras yorstick yfeeling 
fimmediately after 
prevents irrita- 
noyance from 
close shaving and pra 
tically all other causes. 2 





ingram's 

Shaving Stick 

n sanitary, opaque gla 
ico Forms protu- 
creamy and lasting lat! 
without irying or emar 
softening the coarse 
most wiry beard I 
versally used and publi 
praised by particular 
eelf-shavers and barbers 
sest Room siz 


> 
25c. G 


Ingram's 
Milkweed Cream 
Complexion Soap 


Ai*s Nature te 
i kin smoot! 





used wit! fram s 


Milkweed Crean 
NOTE —We also recom 





mend Ingram's “F al 

P er, 25c, and Ingra 

( aseless C ream, 2 5« ond 

our latest delightful crea 

tion, Ingram'’s Lavender | Mbite Gowen.and Gold 
Ice, 25c, not like ordina sed j 
smelling salts, but bett« Ul. fmbos Labgls\\\ 


, i enn ee 
Druggists Know and Will Tell You 
‘ So—Or Write Direct to Us ’ 
| INVITATION | 
Madam or Sir:— Confer a favor upot 
requesting us to see that you are 
supplied with liberal samples of Ingram’s 
| Specialties that you desire—through your | 
druggist or direct from us if you have 4 
any difficulty in getting what you ask for. 


Frederick F. Ingram, President 
Frederick F. Ingram Company 
Manufacturing Pharmacists and Perfumers 


55 TenthSt., Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 
Windsor, Ontario 
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slave ballad. At last, purely out of a great 
desire to be helpful, she did consent to de- 
grade herself and her art to that level. On 
the afternoon of the performance she sang 
Nellie Was a Lady with great beauty and 
simplicity. She received five encores for 
the song, and I think the people would have 
been applauding now if it had been possible 
to sit there up to this time. 

Never was the knowledge and experience 
of the man who has learned his part of the 
business accurately through years of minis- 
tering to the public better illustrated than 


in that case where Mr. West superintended | 


those amateurs in a minstrel show. He 
knew what the people wanted. 

The thing that people know is funny they 
laugh at, because they know it is safe. In 
the play Seven Days the part that brought 
down the house with laughter for minutes 
at a time was where the thief in the dumb- 
waiter pulls himself up to the second floor, 
the policeman misses him and rushes down, 
the thief comes down again while the 
policeman rushes up—and so on. This 
was called “‘a novelty,” whereas, as a 
matter of fact, we recognize in it the old 
clown-and-pantaloon business. 

A story is told of a serious sketch which 
was produced in a vaudeville house. It 
was a good story, splendidly told and con- 
scientiously acted. There was not a laugh 
in it. It held the audience and won six or 
seven recalls. The manager, sitting in his 
office with the door open, attending to other 
duties, became conscious that there was no 
laugh in the theater—and grew instantly 
apprehensive. He saw that his audience 
was interested—there was no question 
about that; but that did not satisfy him. 
Being pressed later for a reason why he 
should object to this sketch which had held 
the audience and won their approval, he 
replied characteristically: ‘‘But it makes 
them think—it makes them think; and 
you don’t want that—you don’t want an 
audience to think; it hurts the laughing 
things that come afterward.” 


When the World Laughs With You 


In modern drama an actor must not 
laugh at his own comedy. This is the basic 
reason of the success of men like Raymond 
Hitchcock and Nat Goodwin. They can 


be in the most amusing situations and 
never appear to be conscious of it. This 
was not the case in Shakspere’s time. He 


makes his comedians take a great deal of 
enjoyment in their own states of mind. It 
has even come to be a joke among Shak- 
sperean actors that, with Shaksperean 
comedy parts, you are sure of one laugh 
and that is your own. In Sir Toby Belch, 
for instance, or Falstaff, the business is at 
certain points long and continued laughter 
by yourself at situations and speeches that 
you make yourself. In modern times this 
would be considered fatal. Evidently 
those old audiences did not laugh easily and 
the actor helped them along. 

I think it is more true of comedy than of 
serious drama that the writer has a natural 
instinct as to how to produce his effect. It 
is easier to produce laughter than tears 
The person who wiites comedies, as a rule 
from the very fact that he elects to do it, 
shows that he has an instinct with regard 
to the provocations of laughter. When a 
man is writing a serious play he is far more 
likely to muddle it. Granted the instinct 
to get at the funny side of things, the talent 
to get your first effect requires far less 
serious consideration. 

This applies to Americans. Howells 
said —and it is the greatest definition of the 
American that I ever heard—*‘‘The Amer 
ican is ayman who, when he is not trying to 
make mone y. is trying to make a joke.” 

It is in the nature of us to try to make 
things have that comedy touch—even the 
serious things we try to lighten up. And 
our drama is written along these lines. As 
a nation, it is the instinct of us to bring 
out the comedy of life. The most serious 
American has usually a very strong touch 

of the humorous. Therefore you have your 
audience very ready to respond to com- 
edy —and the touch can be light. 1 think 
that is why the German cemedians seem to 
me always so exaggerated. It is because of 
the difference in the audiences. Even the 
French comedians are too mannered for me. 
The American is so much quicker—and 
yet, strange to say, American humor lies 
largely in exaggeration! We see this when 


we think of Mark Twain, Bret Harte or 
Josh Billings. Imagine anybody but an 
American writing A Yankee at the Court 


of King Arthur! 
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Higher power-efficiency 
than its rated 40 H. P. 


We want you to study this picture of the Westcott 
( hassis. 


Because it shows you the working parts of the car— clean, 


simple, unencumbered. 


And, further, because the Westcott is a notable example of 
the latter-day, common-sense practice which insists upon 
simplicity of construction, with the elimination of excess 
weight, and, through these, the increase of pow er-efficiency 


On the basis of the Westcott is a 40 hors« 


power car 


motor rating, 


In relation to its weight, its power-efficiency is actually much 


higher. 


hter than the 
and its motor is not handicapped 


Because it is 600 to 800 pounds lig 
rated at 40 horsepower; 
by excess weight that 
strength. 


average Cal 


adds nothing to the car's structural! 





This unique advantage is supplemented by the perfect relation 
and balance of working parts; by the almost frictionless 
roller bearings of the Timken full-floating rear axle; and by 
the 36x4 inch wheels and tires 


And these, in turn, topped off with an ease of riding, due to 
the 120-inch wheel base and the long, flexible springs; a 
completeness of equipment and a degree of detail refinement 


seldom encountered in a car of approximate price 


The Westcott catalog and the name of the nearest dealer 


should be in your hands — Write for them 


Westcott Motor Car Company, 506 N. 12th Street, Richmond, Ind 
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We make this remarkable 


razor offer to 
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STANDARD SET—PRICE $5.00 


Durham-Duplex. 


for 35 cents. 


It comes to you all ready to shave, with one Durham-Duplex 


Blade. 


sells razors. 


Other blades may be purchased from any dealer who 
12 cutting edges (6 blades) cost 50 cents. 


Use this razor and you’ll see why we can afford to back the 


Durham-Duplex idea. 


It’s the right idea for right shaving. 
It’s the real razor that’s really safe. 


It has the hang and 


set and correct diagonal stroke of the old style straight razor 


without the dangerous naked blade. 


ALABAMA 
lv oF on Dealer 
Anniston Elam Hamrick Drug Co 
Rirmingham Birmingham Arms & Cycle Co 
Mol Sutton Bros 
Montgoniery Montgomery Fair 
* Snow, Tullis Hardware Co 
Selma Tillman Drug Co 
ARKANSAS 
Fort Smith Palace Drug Store 
Little Rock Reed's Drug Store 
Texar Hodge Drug Store 
CALIFORNIA 
Bal | Baer Bros., Druggists 
A Weill Hardware Co 
Fresn H. Graff & Co 
I \ | Broadway Depart ment Store 
Bullock's 
Dean Drug Co 
Hoffman-Marks Hardware Co 
Sun Drug Co 
luffts-Lyon Arms Co 
Napa Morris Drug Co 
Oakland Brittain & Co., Broadway 
near 9th St 
Lancaster & Lancaster 
A. W. Ludemann & Co 
Osgood's, Druggists 
Pasadena Pasadena Hardware Co 
a Drug ( 
Reddla m Drug Co 
River ‘ Keystone Drug Co 
: ‘ to Ing & Allee Co 
Kimball Upson Drug Co 
Weinstock, Lubin & Co 
in Be ardis lowne, Seccombe & Allison Co 
D Eagle Drug Co 
A. L. Frick Hardware Co 
an | Bennett Bros., Hardware 


Brittain & Co., 
Mason Sts 
Calegaris’ Prescription 

Pharmacy 


Market and 


CALIFORNIA (Continued) 
City or Town Dealer 
The Emporium 
Gus E. Greifi, 833 Market St 
Ed Jones Hardware & Tool Co 
No Percentage Drug Co 
Osborn Hardware & Tool 
Co., 615 Market St 
“That Man Pitts,” 771 
Market St 
“That Man Pitts, 
and Geary Sts 
Red Raven Drug Co 
Shreve & Barber Co 
Wakelee’s Pnarmacies 
The White House 
Boschken Hardware Co 


San Francisco 


Fillmore 


San Jose 


Down in the right hand 
corner of opposite page you’!] 
find a coupon. 
coupon to any of the dealers 
whose names are given be- 
low or mail it tous and get a 
Durham Demonstrating razor 
You incur no 
obligation of any kind. The 
razor will be yours. 

This Durham Demonstrator is 


simply a working model of the 
It is equally as good a shaving instrument as our regular razor. 


Take that 








HOLD-ALL OUTFIT—PRICE $8.00 


The 35 cents you pay doesn’t begin to cover the cost of 
making and distributing the Durham Demonstrator. We stand 
the extra expense to show you how fine the Durham-Duplex 
way of shaving is, and the quality of Durham-Duplex Blades. 


We have made the Durhar:- Duplex Blade the standard of the world and 
as such we will maintain it or we would not dare to make this offer. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 


New York Factories—Jersey City, and Sheffield, England London 
DELAWARE IOWA (Continued) 
| City or Town Dealer City or Town Deater 


| Wilmington 


Council Bluffs Clarke Drug Co 

Davenport Louis Hanssen’s Sons 

Des Moines Monrad Co. Pharmacies 

Dubuque J. F. Ris & Bro 

Fort Dodge Oleson Drug Co 

Christiani Drug Co Fort Madison W. A. Sheaffer 

National Sporting Goods lowa City Smith & Cilek, Hardware 
Co Keokuk C. H. Collins & Co 


Alfred D. Peoples 
H. W. Vandever Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington Barber & Ross 


FLORIDA Marshalltown La Shelle Cigar Co 
Musca . McQuesten & Sawyer Co 
Jacksonville H. & W. B. Drew Co aeuae Central he ( * 
Tampa Tampa Hardware Co Sioux City Davidson Bros. Co 
GEORGIA Waterloo B. W. Schuneman & Co 
| Athens H. R. Palmer & Sons KANSAS 


| Atlanta 


Fischer & Pellerano, Druggists | 


Augusta Magnolia, Cutlery 
University Drug Co 
Rowley Drug Co 
Farrington & Gillen 
Ketterlin Bros., Hardware 
Branch’s, Sporting Goods 
Holden Drug Co 
Willard-Morgan Co 
Brownlie Hardware € 


COLORADO 


Santa Ana 
Santa Cruz 
Santa Rosa 
Stockton 


Vallejo 


| Colorado Springs Lowell & Meerservey Hard 


ware Co 
Card's Pharmacy 
A. S. Carter, 531-16th St 
Joslin Dry Goods Co 
The May Co 

CONNECTICUT 

Riker-Jaynes Drug Co 
Goodwin's Drug Store 
Page's Hardware Store 
Rapelye Drug Store 
John E. Bassett & Co 
Samuel H. Kirby & Sons 

Co., Inc. 
Riker-Jaynes Drug Co 
Apothecaries Hall Co 


Denver 


Bridgeport 
Hartford 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


Anderson Hardware Cx 
Bowen Bros 

J. B. White & Co 
Wheat Dtug Co 

jos. N. Neel Co 
Knight Drug Co 


Walters & Behrens 

Brown Pharmacy Co 
Newman Dry Goods Ce 
Ryder & Leatherberry 
Prichard Blatchley Drug Co. 


Atchison 
Chanute 
Emporia 


Augusta 


Columbus 
Macon 


- Fort Scott 
Savanna! 


Iola Burrell’s Drug Store 
IDAHO , Kansas City Shepherd & Hammond 
Boise Overland Pharmacy Lawrence G. Gustafson 
Moscow Economical Phasmacy — $ >. — Jr. , 
*ittsburg Jeruy ardwart 
ILLINOIS Topeka .. Brunt Drug Co 
Chicag rhe Boston Store Wichita Dockum Drug Co 
’ ynald Ss 
—— Ss Donald, 36 KENTUCKY 
Pomper & Fulton Bowling Green Jenkins & Sublett 
Stebbins Hardware Cx Covington Mersman Hardware Co 
Joliet Barrett Hardware C« Henderson Lambert Walker Hardware 
“s Clint E. Dice, 212 N. Chi Co 
cago St Hopkinsville Anderson-Fowler Drug Co. 
Peoria R. D. McDougal Louisville J. Bacon & Son 
Schipper & Block : Sutcliffe Co. 
Owensboro r. J. Turley Co 
INDIANA Paducah “Get It At Gilbert’s” 
Terre Haute Root Dry Goods Co LOUISIANA 
IOWA Monroe . Southern Hardware Co 
Boone Hanson Hardware Co New Orleans . W.L. Brown Co 
Burlington Smith-Ludman Drug Co bi Katz & Besthoff, Ltd 


Cedar Rapids Boyson Drug Co Shreveport Mayfield Drug Co 


i 
} 
i 











— 
ee 


City or Town 


saltimore 


Salisbury 


MARYLAND 


J.R.M 


Dealer 
Adams 
4. G. Alford Sporting Goods Co 
“Little Joe's 
Morgan & Millard 
Stewart-Crook Hardware Cx 
Thomas & Thompson 
“Tuerke, Baggage Builder 
Williamson & Watts, 17 W 
ington St 
Williamson & Watts 
and Franklin Sts 
Williamson & Watts, Baltimore 
and Eutaw Sts 
Williamson & Watts, E 
Lexington Sts 
Smith Drug Co 


Lex 


Howard 


itaw and 


MASSACHUSETTS 





Amherst 
verly 

Boston 

Brockton 

4 riestown 

k River 

G . 


Lynn 


Marlboro 
Natick 

New Bedford 
Newburyport 
Newton 


Newtonville 
Salem 


South Framingham W. B 


Springfield 


West Lynn 
Worcester 


Battle Creek 
Detroit 
Grand Rapids 











St. Paul 
Vinona 
Gulfport 


Hattiesburg 
Ja KSon 
Meridian 
Vicksburg 


Deuel's Drug Store 

Moore Drug Co 

Chandler & Barber, 122 Summer 
St 


S. H. Davis Co 

S. J. Diab, 743 Washington St 

Emerson Thompson Supply Co 

Epstein's Drug Store 

Hubbell & McGowan Co 

Iver Johnson Sporting Goods Co 

Jordan-Marsh Co 

Klein's Drug Stores 

Liggett's Drug Stores (4 store 

Riker-Jaynes Drug Co. (10 stores 

Walker-Rintels Drug Store 

Woodward Drug Co 

W. A. Chaplain Co., Drugs 

Hall & Lyon ¢ 

Riker-Jaynes Drug Co 

]. S. Sargent & Son 

P. J. McCormick, The 
Pharmacy 

Stacey Pharmacy, F 

J. C. Brady 

Iver Johnson Sporting Goods Co 

L. E. Andrews & Co 

Garland Pharma 

Hall & Lyon Co 

Norton's Pharmacy 





College 


P. Downey 





Riker-Jayr g Co 
be { 
\ yz ier 
snann 
ggist 
Drug Co 
L\& Co 
dr ‘ 
es Drug Ce 
ht 


nan Drug Co 
Drugs 
Drug Co 





Arthur C. Lamson 

Jacobs & Sweetland 

De Wolf & Vincent, Hardware 
J 





A. Lawrence, Hardware 
C. H. & H. A. Lawton Co 
A. E. Fowler 
Albert P. Wilson 
Arthur Hudson 
W. M. Quinlan, Druggist 


Hall & Lyon Co 

S. Lee Co 
Riker-Jaynes Drug Co. 
Frost 
Green, the Drug 
Riker-Jaynes Dr Co 
John D. Barry, 724 Western Ave 
Green, the Druggist 
Hall & Lyon Co 
Riker-Jaynes Drug Co 


MICHIGAN 
Baker Drug Co 
Dobbins Hardware Co 





Gray & Worcester 

R. H. McAllister Ce 

Spring Dry Goods Co 
t's Drug Stores 


W 
Floyd Mitchell 
Van Ostrand-Mattison Drug Co 


Larrabee's Sportir 


MINNESOTA 
Kelly Hardwa 
Voegeli Bro 
( H. Cirkler 
Golden Rule 
Edwin A. Brown 





1g Goods Store 


MISSISSIPPI 

jones Br Drue ¢ 

Hays & I l 

T. McLelland Hardware ¢ 
Marks & Rot a 
Lee Richardson & I 


MISSOURI 


Jones Store Co 





Seth H 


MONTANA 
Billings Ha re ( 
H. B. Met 

M. J. Connell ¢ 
J. E. Dav ware 
Strain Bro 

A. M. Holter Hardware Co 
A. W. Miles ¢ 


(arrison 


Missoula M in < 
NEBRASKA 

Ray W. W g 

Pohl's D 

R.H.M 

C.F. Be wa ( 

Kostka Drug ¢ 

H. C, Witt t 

Derryberry & 





NEBRASKA (Continued) 
City or Town Dealer 
James Morton & Son Co 
Sherman & McConnel 
(5 stores) 
Townsend Gun Co 


NEVADA 
Nevada Hardware & Supp! 
Weck Drug Co 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


John B. Varick Co 


NEW JERSEY 


Omaha 


Reno 


Manchester 


THE SATURDAY 


Drug ¢ 


( 


Asbury Park J. Edgar Sooy, 516 Cook 
Atlantic City Philip Leigh, 1612 A t \ 
Camden Bleakly Bros., 542 Federal St 
Jersey City Nathan & Co 

Whipple Hardware ( 
Millville E. J. Fath & Brott 
Mount Holly H. B. Allen 
Newark R. R. Brant 

FE. G. Koenig's Sons 

Menk’'s Pharmacy, 10 

Riker’s Drug Store 
Paterson W. G. Dempsey 

Johnson Bros 

Riker's Drug Stores 
Princeton F. W. Luttman 


Red Bank 
Trenton 


James Cooper, Jr., Broa 
E. S. Applegate 

S. B. Dunham & Co 
F.S. Katzenbach & ¢ 
Riker's Drug Stores 


NEW YORK 


Albany Albany Hardware & Ir 

Chas. H. Turner Co 
Auburn Adams Drug Store 1 Gene 
Batavia John Holley Bradish 
Binghamton Frank S. Bump Co 
Buffalo Adam, Meldrum & Anderson ( 


Steere’s Drug 
381 Main St 
Walbridge & Ce 


& Specialty 


Elmira Barker, Rose & Clinton ¢ 
Gerity Bros. Drue Ce 
Fulton Hawkins & Druse 
Gloversville FE. L. Durkee & Co 
Haverstraw Baum Bros 
Johnstown john G. Fer Hardw 
Lock Burt J. Le Va 
Webber Hardware ¢ 
Mt. Vernon Riker's Drug Store 
Newburgh Law 1 Hardware ( 


New York City 


Christopher Br 161 | 
(Brooklyn ¢ 





4 . 

geman & Co 

Alix Hudnut Pharma 1O2 
Ay 


Kalish Pharmacy, 4 \ 
3rd St 

Kalish Pharma 626 M 
Ave 

New York Sporting Go« ( 
Warren St 

J. A. O'Donnell (Cutler 





I kee 
Rochester 
Syra “ ( W. Snow & ¢ 
T FE. Ronest x 
Utica warth & | 1 Dr 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Act ‘ ‘ AR r 
( 
D Durh “i 
I F & « 
Gr ) i 
I I R LD ‘ 
k I et I 
s Dr ( 
OHIO 
Ak mparter & Selz 
Bellet hr 
Car Wilson 
{ H ware ¢ 
Cin Os 
\ ( 
yr ( 
dD Dr Stor 
Fa Ve ) 
f & S 
it Dr ( 
Lar 
Ma Coom 
Sng s Phar y 
Tole ( 
\ Drug ¢ 
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City or Town 


Oklahoma Cit 


OKLAHOMA 


Dealer 


Arms ( 


OREGON 


Schmelzer 


TENNESSEE (Continued) 


Dealer 


’ Kt W. W. Woodruff Hardware 
M Hamner-Ballard Drug ¢ 
Nashv j a1 Weis 






Astoria Foard & Stokes Hardware ‘ TEXAS 
Baker Levinger, Druggist Dallas Marvin Drug Stor 
Fugene Berger-Bean Hardware Cx I 
Oregon City Huntley Bros. Co HN. N.T son Hardware 
Pendleton aylor Hardware Co } t Wor ( & Martin 
Portland Columbia Hardware Co W lenry & ( 
Meier & Frank Cx { R. 1. Cohen 
tland ¢ ry ( Lyons Hardw 
Woodard, Clark & ¢ Star Drug Co 
Salet Roy L. Farmer Hardware ( H ton Adoue- Blaine Hardware ¢ 
P. C. Doehring 
» » A. FE. Kiesling 
PENNSYLVANIA Lev Bro Dry Goods 
Altox Boecking & Meredith S : ’ raw Mueller 
W. H. Goodfellow's Sons J. Pleifter 
Penn Traffic ¢ San Antonio Hardware ( 
V.H.&LC.W . 
Reavy Falls Francis F. Brierly & Son UTAH 
W. J. Davidson Ogden Browning Bros. ( 
Canonsburg Thompson Drug ¢ Geo. A. Lowe Co 
Carnesi« H.C. Cronshore, 200 Ma \ W.H. Wright & Sor 
ch leros Might's Book re, 5009 McKean Ss. Lake ¢ Druch! & Franke 
Ave tt Lake Hard 
Coatesv Young's Pharmacy | Smith Dr Co 
Corry Durham Drue Cx | Western Arms & § a Goods 
East Liber Graff Bro | 
Easton Chidsey & Green VIRGINIA 
A. J. Odenwelde fr Mitel . { 
Fin Emporium Drug ( . euache-Fows ndwase 
es. Pebter's Drust ar é le Zimmerman-Link Co., In 
United Harde x ‘ D \e I Clarke 
Frank H. W. Storing ' w. C. Clarke & ¢ 
Gr bur Copeland & ! . > 
Marshall Har ( i ~ ‘ Pt 
H sbur " ou ware ¢ r a 
. ure a5 Ht White Hardware ( 
yncaster ciaman | * : iW hemeete 
Meadville Graham & Met , = ov counter t a 
" rer fac Bain ( 
w Castle h tutte & Kirk 
‘ al Dr St an Lear Bre | 
} losk t lert ( , « 
skowits _ & +30 WASHINGTON 
B. Shang 1 Ha ( Aberdes }. W. Baker Hard ef 
whridge & ' i ‘ t Phart 
M \ ( I tt 
\ I wn, W t ( I Hat 
I Pua 103 B.¢ I ’ 
‘ Bros DF } D 
! I ‘ sav M I - 
Arcad ‘ i 
Ls a Ber k 
" ' ‘ 
i j } ' ‘ 
| i ' ‘ 
61 WwW iV " M s-D are 
! ‘ 
x | 80) WEST VIRGINIA 
Wy : ; field ‘ Ph y 
‘ ‘ ket ? ’ i? 
1.4 ‘ 
I I ( l & . nob A ( ’ 
i kirk & Br r- ; , . 
. ; uu Re ) Stor 
: ‘ . = ( . ! } 
t I D ; ' hh ‘ 
Tow ‘ ‘ fain R. Eleon 
‘' I ke i ( ~ 7s ~ 
M Pickett Har WISCONSIN 
We } st otmn } t ' Ar ; Downer'’s Phar a? « he ge 
Wilk I rank & |} I I H. Jones I r 
Gree Pt | ( I Rexall Drug ’ 
Ww Hardw ( nad I k Drus P 
Wilkinest Smith D ( 00 Wood St (ore I p if Mores 
Wi [x Harder Sporting ( ( | kK " V.H.I I k 
N ' Drug ; I ( bbherd & « 
M 5 * I ‘ 
‘ MeD 
RHODE ISLAND Marines McDossid’s Drus 
s fall & { \ Drug 
P kb Fisk D ( k I A. 1 i 
I 1&1 bh ell DD 
Pr I k ‘ J. I x 
MK 
] % | . \A ] re 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
‘ ‘ Rall This is the razor you get for 35c if you 
. take the coupon below to any of . >A 
) these dealers. It is equally af ee 
as good a shaving a f f -” 
R i Db instrument * 
TENNESSEE Gs our reg A 
“ I | ular razor. 
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DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO.,—or any dealer mentioned 
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uling expense) 
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Name 


Enclosed find 35 cents in coin (to pay postage, 
Send Durham Demonstrator Razor with Durham-Duplex blade 
are fo present lo me without further obligation on my part 


No. 


Ay enue, 


eu York, N ) 


and Street 
Town 


Slate 
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Order Your Easter Clothes Today 


through our dealer in your city. From no other 
source can you obtain such correct style, admirable 
workmanship and high quality in clothes 


Tailored to Measure 


for $25 to $50. 


Reserve the pattern you prefer while our Spring line 
of Woolens is new and complete. Delivery 
made to suit your convenience. 





_ Largest tailors in the world of 
GOOD made-to-order glothes 
Price Building Chicago, U. S. A: 





March 9, 19'2 
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THE SATURDAY 


THE RECORDING ANGEL 


(Continued from Page 1é' 


They read with an omnivorous appetite 
stories of actual wickedness that would 
revolt the average reader of decadent 
fiction. This is why the returned mis- 
sionary is always sure of an audience and 
of an enthusiastic interest. He seeds his 
sermon or lecture with horror tales that 
appeal to this same diseased imagination. 
Paragons often have the most naively 
a minds in the world. Mrs. Martin 
was herself a waddling encyclopedia of 
slum doings and heathen scandals. There 
was nothing that the worst woman in the 
world could do with which Mrs. Martin 
did not have a sort of sighing, praying, 
vicarious acquaintance, a fact largely 
responsible for the suspicion with which 
she regarded all dancing and strolling and 
courting. She never could see an unmarried 
man and woman exchanging sweetly Shak- 
sperean glances without suspecting them 
in the light of all her moral reading. The 
question is, Which is the more reprehen- 
sible, the glances exchanged between lovers 
or the eavesdropping eyes of the saint who 
intercepts and reads them? 

Mrs. Martin found the book of Leviticus 
very interesting. She had just finished a 
certain chapter and she was about to get 
down upon her fat old knees to pray, 
when two things occurred simultaneously 
to distract her attention. First, there was 
a soft, steamy explosion from the kitchen, 
attended by the disagreeable odor of burn- 
ing cabbage. Her pot had boiled over! 
She leaped to her feet with astonishing 
agility. But she had not gone halfway 
to the door leading to the kitchen before 
she was appalled by a crash that rent the 
pleasant silence of the cloudless summer 
day like a thunderbolt. 

She stood for one instant in frightful 
suspense between curiosity and the instinct 
to save her dinner, when again the terrific 
crash was repeated, and she yielded the 
cabbage and ran out upon the veranda to 
see if the world was really coming to an end. 
It is a fact that she had long expected 
this catastrophe, especially in Ruckersville 
where she knew wickedness to abound. It 
is a thing worth noting that a certain class 
of pious people do come to that stage of 
vindictiveness in their religious experience 
when they expect the Lord to get mad and 
destroy the world. You never hear of an 
atheist, or even of an agnostic, prophesying 
such a destruction. It seems that neither 
of these has the faith to believe the Creator 
will do so mean and sudden a piece of 
tremendous mischief. But ferocious saints 
are perfectly capable of entertaining the 
hope by way of justifying their own indig- 
nant opinion of sinful man, and are even 
eapable of predicting the event. More 
than once Mrs. Martin had shaken her 
head at the goings-on in Ruckersville, with 
intimations about a day of wrath. But 
now as she stood on the veranda of her 
house, leaning with one hand against a tall 
white pillar of it and shading her eyes 
with the other, she trembled. When you 
come down to the uncertain feeling of it in 
your own bones, nobody wants the Lord 
to be too literal and comprehensive in His 
wrath. 

She looked this way and that, working her 
features into a fearful smile. A flock of 
frightened birds flew past. A man driving 
a team had pulled up in the middle of the 
street and was sitting upon the pole of 
his wagon looking back over his shoulder. 
She saw the head of Mrs. Fanning-Rucker 
still in its nightcap sticking far out of her 
bedroom window, craning this way and 
that. Next there was a rush of feet on 
the sidewalk, and she beheld along strand 
of men and boys running from the direc- 
tion of the square. The captain led this 
flying company. His hat merely clung to 
the back of his little old bald head, his mus- 
tache bristled. He was hopping along with 
his thin arms spread like featherless wings, 
but the instinctive desire to fly was apparent 
in every movement. 

Behind him came Luster and Magnis 
and Bilfire, all with their features sharp- 
ened to an interrogation point, while Elbert 
White shambled far behind, his knees hin- 
dering him as usual, his coat on his arm, 
his bloodshot eyes swimming beneath the 
swollen lids, his head lifted and his lower 
jaw sagging. 

‘lbert,”’ screamed the old lady, “what 
on earth is the matter?’ 

Elbert was short-winded; he had no 
breath to spare in words at such a moment. 





He merely waved his hand in a certain 
direction as he went by. She followed it 
with her eyes and beheld a sacrilege. 

Upon a gentle eminence, among the huge 
bolls of many ancient oaks, she saw the old 
Joseph Rucker mansion, standing like an 
old woman whose nose and chin are about 
to meet. The long fluted columns that 
supported the gable roof of the front porch 
lay prone upon the ground, the roof itself 
sagged nearly to the floor below, while a 
dozen men leaped about upon the main 
building shoving and pushing at it with 
ramming beams. Even in that instant the 
nose and chin met, the roof groaned, 
dropped sadly, then fell, filling the air 
with the sound of splitting timbers and 
enveloping all with a cloud of dust. 

Mrs. Martin stood dumfounded. If 
she had seen ghouls robbing a tomb in the 
old churchyard behind she could not have 
been more horrified than she was at this 
sight of men ripping off the weatherboard- 
ing and romping up and down the half- 
disclosed ribs of the ancient house. When 
the dust cleared she put on her glasses and 
distinctly saw Jim Bone, on the ground 
below, waving his arms and shouting orders 
to the destroyers. She looked about, like a 
mariner cast into a stormy sea, for a refuge 
from her own distracted senses. Then 
for the first time she caught sight of Amy 
White seated by the window of her little 
old house across the street, weaving her 
fingers in and out with a long thread among 
her shining beads. Her serene face showed 
in the shade like a gentle epitaph upon all 
human follies. Mrs. Martin was indignant. 
She threw her apron over her head and 
waddled down the walk from her house, 
flung the gate open, came out, slammed it, 
hurried across, opened the one to Amy’s 
yard, which sagged and refused to close, 
flip-flapped in her old heelless slippers up 
the narrow path that led to the entry, set 
one foot upon the step and could contain 
herself no longer. 

“Amy,” she cried, “I do believe you'd 
sit there and never move if Gabriel blew 
his trumpet!” 

Amy, lifting her blind face, curved her 
lips into a Paradise smilie. 

an reckon I would, Rachel,” she said. 

“Do you know whi at ’s happenin’ right 
here under your nose? ~“ 

“No; what?’ 

“Jim Bone’s got a dozen niggers over 
yonder in the grove tearing down the old 
Joe Rucker house. Didn’t you hear the 
columns fall?” 

“IT may have, but I didn’t notice.” 

“Well! It jarred the ground, and you 
didn’t notice!” 

Amy laid down her band of beads, took 
the end of her thread and began to feel 
with it for the eye of her needle with that 
curious insistent intelligence of the blind. 

“When I first lost my sight every sound 
frightened me. Then when I understood 
that it was no use, that I could never save 
myself from any danger, I ceased to be 
afraid. I reckon I have more trust than 
you who see. I used to be afraid of storms 
here by myself. But now the lightning 
could zigzag across my face and the 
thunder might shake the house, but I'd 
sit and fear not. When you are blind you 
come to the place where you can trust the 
thunderbolt as if it were a little child with 
flowers in its hands.” 

Rachel was looking up at her from the 
yard outside. She could not comprehend 
such trust as this. She was nervous about 
storms, she was always afraid there might 
be an earthquake. She did not like to 
think how she would feel if God did actually 
carry out His wrath and destroy the world. 
But as she stood there — the tall grass waving 
its little feathery seed plumes in the gontie 
breeze — bedimmed by this faith of her blind 
friend, she suddenly recalled the burning 
smell in the kitchen. 

‘Lord ’a’ mercy, my cabbage! I left 
‘em boilin’ over!” she exclaimed as she 
wheeled and trotted off, leaving Amy to 
dream out a sentence for her Book of Life 
about the marrow of faith being blindness 
of one sort or another. 

On this same afternoon Miss Leonora 
Bell, who was that funny thing, the lady 
principal of the Ruckersville Academy, 
was returning home. She was preceded by 
a group of fat and lean little girls who 
were talking about her. This is what all 
little girls do for the distance of a quarter 
of a mile immediately after they have been 
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Steam or Hot Water 


Heater 
Positively reduces coal 


bills 4 to 4 by burning the 


smallest sizes of hard coal. 


Ordinarily requires coaling 
but once a day. 


Holds heat for 10 hours 


without attention. 


These are 
statements. 

But could we afford 
to spend the thousands 
of dollars it costs us to 
print them were they 
not true ? 

Would “Spencer” 
sales have increased 
nearly tenfold within 
the last six years, as 
they have done? 

We are not trying to 
sell you anything di- 
rectly by mail. 

All we ask is an 
opportunity of proving 
the truth of our un- 
usual claims, so that 
you can consult your 
architect or heating 
man. 

This we can do by 
the endorsement of 
thousands of “Spencer” 

; 


strong 





owners throughout the 
land, each of whom 
has proven for himself 
that the “Spencer 
does reduce his coal 
bills Y3 to Yo; that it 
does hold a 24 hours’ 
coal supply in ordi- 
nary weather (12 in 
severe); that it holds 
heat for 10 hours at 

stretch without atten- 
tion. 

Ils not such a heater 
at least worthy of your 
investigation before 
you decide on any new 
system? If you realized, 
as every “Spencer’ 
owner does realize, 
what a_ wonderful 
money, time and labor- 
saving heater the 
“Spencer really is, 
youd write us now. 


FREE BOOKS 


Our new 40-page catalog 
and the experience of 57 
“*Spencer’’ users in various 
parts of the country will be 
gladly sent on request 


SPENCER HEATER CO 
200 Peoples Nat'l Bank Bldg. Scranton, Pa 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Canadian Bales Representatives 


























THE SATUR 


“I Tell You, 


Saw you Sed that you can 
things’’ better; and you can. 


easily. Ithasthe right “* 


how,”’ 
Steel that makes a 


SAI 


‘ the most satisfactory one to own, 
b our exclusive tempering process gives the 


It’s a Great Saw! 


When you get hold of a Simonds 


We make our own steel, 
tecth a toughness and 


DAY 


"9? 


**do 


A 


Simonds Saw cuts true and fast and 
hang’ 


, 


it is Simonds 


~ SIMONDS 


gman 
Si-monds 


hardness which enable them to hold their quick-cutting edges under long, 


ill saw is 
He will tell | 


hard usage. You can't keep saw teeth sharp if they are not tempered right, and a d 
almost worse than none. ‘Take the word of the man who has used a Simonds Saw. 
you which saw to bus Ask your hardware dealer. 
Send fer ““GUIDE BOOK FOR CARPENTERS” —free—and learn how to care for a saw. 
Remember Simonds Hack Saw Blades and Files are most efficient Simonds Circular, Band and 
Cro t Saws are the American and Canadian lumbermen’s accepted standard 
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Harley-Davidson 


THE MOTORCYCLE WITH THE 
NEW WAY OF STARTING 


No running alongside or tiresome pedaling needed to start the new 
Harley-Davidson. Just start the motor and at your convenience mount 
the machine, push forward the lever of the Free-Wheel Control 
(a new and exclusive Harley-Davidson feature) and glide away. Unlik ke 
the ordinary motorcycle clutch the action of the Free-Wheel Control is 
semi-automatic, thus preventing of the engine. The Free-Wheel 
Control friction surfaces are nearly twice that of of the ordinary motor- 

cycle clutch and therefore are pr 


RIDES LIKE A TOURING CAR 


The Seat (another new and exclusive feature) does 
away entirely with the jolts, jars, bumps and vibrations due toc 

roads, etc. The weight of the rider is held in or float 
between two long, vy, concealed held under heavy com- 
pression. This device is in addition to all the shock Provisions 
of the ordinary motorcycle and permits a range of action of nearly four 
inches as against the scant one inch of the ordinary motorcycle. 


RUNS EXTREMELY QUIET 
These newest models deserve the mame “The Silent Grae Fellows.” 
An extremely quiet motor, combined with an excepti large muf- 
fler, makes this machine so quiet it cannot be acrose the street. 


Send for cate!ogue or call on our dealer. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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| delivered from the intellectual 
| any lady principal. 





and its glistening blade and _ pol- 
ished handle are a constant 4 
pleasure to its owner \ 
Besides 
saw - making | 
skill and “*know- 
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claws of 
They were giggling 
and looking back over their shoulders at 
her, and commenting upon the stringency 
of her discipline and the injustice of her 
demands upon their eternally tadpole 
faculties. And they were relating in ex- 
plosive whispers the secret victories they 
had that day achieved over her. But 
more particularly they were discussing the 
sudden change in the unfrizzled severity 
of her appearance. For she had dawned 
in the schoolroom that morning with her 
thin black locks extravagantly curled. 
This had never happened before. The 
author of “Man the Orang-Utan” had 
always worn her hair parted in the middle 
and drawn back smoothly like a carefully 
punctuated sentence in a book of rhet- 
oric. They were at a loss to account for 
this extravagant crimping. They were 
very far from suspecting that she was still 
capable of a sort of vinegar sentimentality, 
and they would have been awed into 
something like sympathy if they could 
have known that the little thin, dark, 
sharp-featured old maid, whose heels were 
clacking along behind them on the brick 
pavement, was at that moment thinking 


| tremblingly of the possibility of meeting 


| 
| 


Mr. Jim Bone, who was often seen in the 
ate afternoon coming from the opposite 
direction along this same street. 

Like every other unmarried woman in 
Ruckersville, Leonora was in love with him. 
She would not admit it, of course, but her 
hair did. Every stiff wave of it was a 


| tribute to the marvelous and outrageous 


and | 


fascination of that wicked prodigal. Ifthe 
silent, secret, futile romances of any village 
could be gathered up and set down in a 
book they would augment the sentimental 
literature of the world a hundredfold more 
than those other affairs that ripen into 
reciprocity, courtship and marriage. And 
it would be discovered that maiden women 
are lonesome moving figures in nearly all of 
them. These romances, guided virtuously 


| by their faded heroines into the innocuous- 


ness of manless sequels, record in fact 


| the waste material of every civilized com- 


munity. 
of men, who do not ask as 


to this excellent martyrdom. 

As Miss Bell was about to pass the gate 
of the Yancey residence she saw Mildred 
Percey sitting upon the shaded veranda 
with Mary and Agnes. They were each 


| looking supernaturally young and tinted 


| ner since they were girls together. 


| pearance. 


and gay in freshly laundered muslins. 


And they are inspired by the | 
| inhumanity of 
| many women in marriage as are entitled 


“Come up, Leonora, and hear the news!” 


called Mary. 

Leonora went in, regarding her friends 
curiously as she advanced along the walk. It 
seemed to her a strange circumstance that 
she had not seen any of the three with 
their hair curled and puffed in this man- 
She 
wondered what it meant more than she won- 
dered what news they had to tell. News 
in Ruckersville was a poor commodity. 


Agnes went in and returned, drawing | 


after her a lagging wicker rocker. Leonora 
dropped into it with an air of fainting 
relaxation. 

“We were just discussing Jim Bone,” | 
said Mary. 


“They say he met the sheriff face to face 


this morning,” explained Mildred. 

“Which killed the other?” inquired 
Leonora. 

“That was the queer part of it. He 
offered him a cigar.” 

“Who offered which a cigar?” demanded 
Miss Bell, who hated ambiguity and bat- 
= against it every day in the composition 
class. 

“The sheriff, Mr. Barfield, of course,” 
answered Mildred. “‘The captain came by 
and told father about it. He says that 
Barfield says that Mr. Bone explained 
everything so satisfactorily that the war- 
rant has been dismissed, 

were actually seen crossing the square 
together this morning arm in arm. He 
says everybody is disappointed in the 
sheriff and that he’ll be defeated for office 
this fall, and that it wouldn’t surprise him 
if Bone himself should be elected instead.” 

Barfield was the typical sheriff in ap- 
He had a long, drooping black 


| mustache that hung down like a brace of 


| brimmed black slouch 


pistols under his nose, and he wore a wide- 
hat, and looked like 
the stage villain in a cheap melodrama. He 
was one of the most timid men alive, but 


| Nature had endowed him, apparently as a 
| sort of joke, with a ferocious expression. 


And it was upon the reputation of this 


and that they | 
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Warmth at 
lower costs 





Cozily warmed rooms at break- 
fast time—all rooms softly 
warmed early and late, day and 
night — make the best conditions 
for demestic peace and comfort. 
Even warmth with fuel economy 
is insured by the 


IDEAL . 
SYLPHON Regitherm 
it goes on the wall of a living-room; 


you turn an indicator hand to the exact 
degree of warmth wanted in al/ rooms. 


The REGITHERM device communicates mo 
tion (without wind-up, electricity or dia 

phragms) to the dampers of Boiler or Furnace 
in cellar. It operates by the “everlasting” 
Sylphon bellows principle— none others have 
it. Under REGITHERM control you keep 
the fire-pot full of coal; then, instead of fluc 

tuations — fierce firing and overheated rooms 
followed by an exhausted fire and cold 
rooms — you have an evenly wartned house 
all over, day and night. The REGITHERM 
is a fine investment — soon pays for itself in 
cutting off coal wastes; no parts to wear 
out; lasts a lifetime. 


Picase us both by writing to-day 


for our free booklet 





Carpets 


AMERICAN RADIATOR(OMPANY 


Write Department R, CHICAGO 
Makers of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
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nmte UNDERWEARS Tretoc 


**Singularly soft and soothing’’ 














You won't forget the comfort of Interlock Underwea 
if you have known its skin- anil 
soothing quality this winter. ™, 
i : 
For men and boys— tu , a 
50c and up. . 4 
For Infants— 
25c to $1.50. 


Ask your dealer for 
Interlock Underwear. 
Write us for booklet 
and sample 
GENERAL KNIT FABRIC 
COMPANY, UTICA N ¥ 
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That ee, $3.50 
You like ’ and 
in a Hat $4.00 


Every genuine Mallory 
Hat bears this Mallory 
trade mark 


The Men You Meet 


are the men who wear Mallory 
Hats. Not clothing-store 
figures or society dandies— 
but real men, who pay for 
what they want, but not a 
penny more than it’s worth 
‘They are men of refinement, 
who appreciate high value. 
Even outside of the cravenet- 
ting process, controlled ex- 
clusively by Mallory for all 
hats, a feature that keeps it 
| proof against rain, snow and 
sun, there is the money’s full 
worth in every Mallory Hat. 
Mallory Hats are made in 
styles of dignity, are always 
abreast of the times, and are 
to be had in all the right col- 
ors and attractive shapes, the 
fur felt is of highest quality. 
, Mallory dealers always carry 
a complete line. 


E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 
Office: 
13 Astor PL, cor. Broadway, New York 


Factory: Danbury, Connecticut 


Our New York store is at 
1133 Broadway, cor. 26th Street 


Boston Store: New Location, 30 Boylston St. 


' Look in 
| 
‘ for the Your 
Mallory Dealer's 
Glass Sign Window 




















‘~~ MADDOCK'S White 
China Fixtures add 100° to the 


appearance of any bathroom. 


They add a thousand percent to its 
leanliness and comfort 





You yourself may put them up 
no more than brass, glass or 


Will outlast any other fixtures made 
May be kept perfectly clean by wiping 
th a damp clott 


( Dirt proof —germ proof nd they are 
lean looking 


your dealer or write t v for our booklet 
Why White It is free 


THOS. MADDOCK’S SONS CO. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Oldest sanitary potters ir 


























fierce expression that he had held his office. 
As a matter of fact, he considered it a fright- 
ful accident when he met Bone that morn- 
ing, and no one ever knew what actually 
passed between them, further than that 

arfield was seen to offer Bone a cigar and 
then walk on with him on terms of friend!y 
conversation. 

“I never thought Tom Barfield was any- 
thing but a legal scarecrow,”’ commented 
Leonora. 

“But that is not the greatest piece of 
news,” interrupted Agnes. 

“No, they say Jim Bone has bought that 
vacant lot just in front of the monument to 
the heroes in gray 

“And he has not only bought the old 
Joe Rucker place, but he’s tearing it down 
today and ’ Mary put in; but Mildred, 
ignoring her, went on about the vacant 
lot enterprise. 

«and this morning they began break- 
ing the ground for the foundations for 
some kind of building. The captain told 
father 

“and by twelve o’clock they were 
hauling off the beams and weatherboard- 
ing to be used in the construction of the 
building on the square,”’ Mary interrupted 
again, but Mildred held to her original 
theme of this strange enterprise. 

**____that he had brought an architect 
from Atlanta with him and that he is 
offering to employ every idle man in 
Ruckersville to help with the construction, 
and —” 

“The construction of what?’’ demanded 
Leonora, looking from one to the other. 

“Nobody knows what!” chimed in all 
three ladies in high treble voices. 

“That is why we are all so excited,” 
Mary began. 

“They say Jim Bone is the most popular 
man intown. Everybody is talking to him 
and asking him questions about what he is 
doing. But he just laughs and tells them 
to wait and see.” 

“Captain Martin told father that Mr. 
Bone told him that he was preparing to 
redeem the town,” said Mildred. “So 
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Mrs. Martin thinks he is building another | 


church. And she feels very badly about 


it. She says apt as not he is a Presby- | 


terian, or something, and that now the 
religious harmony of Ruckersville will be 
destroyed by denominational dissensions.” 

“‘He has made Tony Adams boss of the 
hands working on the foundations. And 
they say it is a sight to see him strutting up 
and down ordering the negroes about. I 
reckon it is the first time Tony was ever 
at the head of anything,’’ mused Agnes. 

“Well,” snapped Leonora, “if he gets 
the men in this town to work, he will come 
nearer redeeming it than the preachers ever 
do with their revivals.’ 

During the whole of this conversation 
each woman was casting sidenote glances 
up and down the avenue in search of the 
hero of their combined conversation. Each 
gave little furtive dabs with her hands at 
her stray locks and pats to her draperies. 
They took out their back combs slyly, 
raked up the straggling hairs from the back 


of their necks and eased the combs in again | 


carefully. It was funny that not one of 
them suspected that the others shared her 
thoughts and anticipations. 

Suddenly a silence settled upon them —a 
quivering bird-winged silence, as if the 
claws of their spirits gripped tighter the 


swinging bough of love’s hope—and their | 


heads turned modestly sideways so that 
they looked out upon the street archly and 
obliquely, as if they were not looking at 
all. The object of their speculation swung 
around the corner at this moment and 
walked with his usual deliberate straddling 
gait past the house. His hat was tilted 
forward at the romantic ambush angle. 
His chin was drawn down in contemplation. 
He was accompanied by the dog, who had 
his tongue out, his tail at half mast, and 
appeared to share his master’s preoccupied 
mood. Neither of them looked to the right 
or to the charming lady-besprinkled left. 
The rough thumping rustle of the straps 
on Mr. Bone’s boots as they rubbed to- 
gether at each step thrilled and excited the 
company on the veranda. 

“W hy does he wear those horrid boots!” 
murmured Mildred. 

“Better ask where he is going!”" com- 


mented Leonora with suspicion, the depth | 


of which was emphasized by her low voice. 
“He goes by here at this hour every 
afternoon,” agreed Mary. 
You may have observed this, that it is 
perfectly legitimate for a man to be going 
toward town at any hour of the day; but 




















COLCGATE’S 


SHAVING CATHER 
STICK - POWDER - CREAM 


| @ goer one? —— 


I recommend them all. 
They’re all Colgate’s, so they all 
give the same perfect lather. It’s 
only a question of which meth- 
od you prefer—Stick, Powder or 
Cream.” 

That’s what the experienced sales- 
man will tell you. Take his advice 
and knowthe comfort of the softening, 
soothing, sanitary Colgate Lather. 


Get your choice at your deal er’s or . send 


postage for a trial size Stick, Powder or Cream. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. P 199 Fulton St. New York 


us 4 ct 
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ARROW SHIRTS 


HE Arrow label marks the shirt of style 
and service. It is your guarantee that the 
garment is made of durable, fadeless fabrics. 
We depend upon its good qualities to sell you 
I I g ] y 
another shirt of the same label. 
$1.50 and $2.00 
Arrow Shirts are made by the makers of 


ARROW COLLARS 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 
Send for booklets. 457 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
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Thoroughly Cleanses Hair and Scalp 


Removes dandruff and discourages its return. Promotes head 
comfort. Tends to prevent premature loss of hair by its cleansing, 
antiseptic effect upon the scalp. A favorite with women because 
it aids to make the hair soit, silky, fluffy and easy to dress 

PRICE 25 CENTS A JAR 


Rexall products are sold by only one druggist in a place, the leading 
+ druggist — whose store is known as 


The Fexall Store 


There are nearly 5000 of these stores in the United States and Canada 


UNITED DRUG COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Chicago = St. Louis n Francisco Toronto London 








Branches Paris 





























| keep an inanimate tryst with her. 


if he wishes the suspicions of the entire | 
female population of any village let him 
be seen going regularly at the sundown 
hour toward the open outer regions of 
moonlit darkness. And they are usually 
quite right to entertain such suspicions. 
Men do not love Nature enough by herself to 
Women 
are justified in supposing that there is a 
strictly feminine star about to shine some- 
where upon the man’s hawthorn skyline, 
which engages his astronomical enthusiasm. 

“It is rumored that he goes to see 
Sylvia Story,” said Agnes primly after a 
pause, thus voicing the secret despair of 
her companions. 

“That is a mistake,”’ exclaimed Mildred 


| quickly as if she would defend the repu- 


tation even of the prodigal. ‘Fanning- 
Rucker told me that Sylvia told him she 


| had never so much as spoken to Mr. Bone.” 


| fer a while, ‘do you think my old alpaca 


“I must be going. I am tired to death,” 
said Leonora dully as she arose and gath- 
ered up her schoolma’am papers. Her light 
had passed and gone out. The muscles of 
her face relaxed. Her cheeks sagged. All 
the little wrinkles in them let go and curved 
downward forlornly. It was as if Fate had 
postmarked her from the dead-letter office. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


ART AND INDUSTRY 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“The little woman didn’t side in with 
me at all, somehow. She figgered out that 
a feller who had never made more’n forty- | 
five dollars 2 month in his whole life couldn’t 
really earn no more’n that. I just couldn't 
explain to her that times was changed 
an’ that we was livin’ now in a time o’ 
progress. 

**7I’m a risin’ man,’ says I to her; ‘but 
the trouble is, I never was appreciated by 
them who ought to have knew me best.’ 

“* Curly,’ says she, ‘you make me tired! 
But say, now,’ she says after a while, ‘does 
women git in that book?’ 

“*Shore,’ says I; ‘we've got to put ‘em 
in—ladies half price.’ 

***Curly,’ says she to me after thinkin’ 


dress that we got over to Missoula two 
years ago would look all right in a picture?’ 

“*Ma’am,” says I, ‘it certainly would. 
An’, just to show you that I’m a good busi- 
ness man, I'll thank you fer ten per cent o’ 
two hundred an’ fifty dollars—the Curly 
family ain't goin’ to git into this History 
any cheaper’n anybody else.’ 

“Well, when she fell fer it I could see 
there was nothin’ left but to simply git 
something big enough to hold the money. 

“Now, when ole man Johnson begun to 
git busy, an’ old Cwsar Lombroso Messon- 
yer begun to circulate roun’ an’ bring in his 
rough sketches o’ Poppa an’ Momma, an’ 
the children an’ the cows, we could see that 
we was goin’ to have a book which would 
weigh somewhere roun’ twenty pounds. It 
was mostly ranchers an’ grangers an’ sheep- 
men—we had to leave out the towns an’ 
promise them the next chancet, though 
they was some sore about that. 

“Well, sir, we didn’t spend quite all our 
money round Pateeise, an’ at last we did 
get them books printed. They come out in 
a trainload one time a few months later 
me to pay the freight. About then ole man 
Johnson was visitin’ friends in the East, 
and I dunno where Cesar Lombroso 
Messonyer went to—but I suppose he was 
kind o’ sensitive about the sordid business 
o’ makin’ collections. 

**My ten per cent was pretty well spread 
by this time; so I was anxious to finish up 
gittin’ pay on them notes. So one day I 
taken a four-horse wagonload o’ these pre- 


| cious volumes, an’ a basketful o’ promis- 


sory notes, an’ I starts out from Cady on 
a collectin’ tower. 

“First man I galled on was ole man 
Hayes, over on Dry Creek. I hadn’t looked | 
at his picture in the book, fer somehow 
I kind o’ was afraid o’ trouble all along, 
havin’ seen some of our long-hair’s work. 
His favorite way was to take a patent med- 
icine woodcut which he found in Johnson's 
office an’ work it over fer a portrait o’ 
Poppa. I don’t know but what he had 
tried that on ole man Hayes—but I did 
have sense enough to take my gun when 
I started out on this part o’ the work. 

“Well, sir, when I pulls this book on ole | 
man Hayes the first thing he looks for is his | 
own picture. Then he goes straight up into 
the air an’ turns a complete summerset, an’ 
comes down yellin’. 
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The biggest box of 
all—in actual food. 


Don't be deceived—one package 
of Ralston contains more actual food 
than the breakfast foods that have 


larger boxes. Ralston comes in con- 
densed form. It is not factory cooked, 
but fresh cooked, every morning, in 
your own kitchenand brought to your 
table tempting and delicious. 


Ralston Wheat Food 


is a wholesome, solid, commonsense food, of 
natural wheat color, with all the flavor and 
nutriment of the whole wheat left in. Just the 
sort of food your children need to grow up on. 
Get a package today for your children’s 
sake—you will like it as much as they will. 
Ralston is most economical — one cup makes 
a breakfast for six; 8 cups in a package. 
Purina Whole Wheat Flour 


makes delicious, nourishing bread 
muffins, rolls, etc. Try to 


Ralston Purina Company 


Piasa Cleansing Machine 


For French Dry Cleaning 
and Wet Washing 
Simple and easy to operate either as 
washerordrycieaner. $1.00 forgasoline will do 
dry cleaning that would ordinarily cost $10.00 


St. Louis, Mo. 








to $20.00. Pays for itself many times over 
Thoroughly washes heaviest or most delicate 
fabrics without injury Sold in conjunction 
with “PIASA 

booklet con- 


taining hereto- 
fore confiden- 
tialinformation 
of the art of 
chemical or 
French Dry 
Cleaning and 
Washing. For 





price, terms 
and interesting 
litera ad- 
dress — 


Piasa Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 1, St. Louis, Mo. 
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| State size and color wanted 





English 
Knock- 
about 

Hat 


, serv 
t. Genuine 






icenble } 
Fur Feit. Folds intoco 
pect roll without damaging. 
|} Can be shaped into Alpine or Telescope. Silk tri 
mings. Colors: Black, Steel Gray, Brown Actual 
value §2.0¢ Sent postpaid promptly onreceipt of $1.00. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory 
Panama Hats $1.00 and up. 


PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. A, 830 Broadway, New York City 
SALESMEN WANTED 


New office specialty Sells for cash As indisper 
sable as a typewriter. First class salesmen only necd 
apply. Sales Manager, Box 14, Newton, low 
























A philosopher once said: 


cy ay, 
Keep good natured ‘nl ten 
a.m and the baiance of the 
fay wi lake care f atself.** 


So, when you come down to 
the breakfast table feeling just 
a little ““peevish”’ 


your nerves 

“< i 
slightly ‘on the edge start the 
day right with a cup of rich, 


aromatic, full flavored, revivify- 
ing, wholesome 


: Mrs Rorers 


OWN BLEND 


Coffee 


You'll find that Mrs Rorer’s 
Coffee will “‘hit the sy will fully 
atisfy you and every member of your 
family 

Ask your grocer f i / 
ealed,’* non-aroma-leak package of 
Mrs. Rorer’s Own Blend Coffee f 
it does not more thar please y ‘ 
1s authorized to refur money 

M: Rorer |! iswrittena he t il book 
for the housewife, ‘‘27 Coffee Recipes”’ 

is Free for the asking Mentior 
your grocer” name and whether 


he handies Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee 
Harry B. Gates, President 
CLIMAX COFFEE & BAKING POWDER COMPANY 


or not 
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Steel Pens 


250 Stytes 
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| 
There’s an 
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for you 
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250 styles—fine, medium 


and broad points 
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of the world 


The. Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co 
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“*Tt’s a outrage!’ says he. ‘I’ve been 
a Democrat all my life, an’ everybody 
knows it; an’ yet here’s my name on a 
page portrait that looks exactly like William 
Howard Taft!’ 
“*Shore now!’ 
gentle him down a little bit. 
like Taft, don’t it? 


says I to him, tryin’ to 
‘It does look 
I’m sorry you look 


| thataway; but our artist he can’t make no 


mistakes. Besides,’ says I, ‘it’s a heap 
better to be took fer Taft than fer Wild Bill 
er Henry Wadsworth Longfeller,’ says I. 

“*T'll not pay it,’ says he when I pulls 
the note on him. ‘Has any o’ the others 
paid theirn?’ 

“* You're the first ‘gentleman I’ve saw 
this mornin’,’ says 1; ‘but my belief is that 
it'll be healthier if everybody pays right 
along cheerful.” 1 had my eye on him all 
the time, because I knew where he ke p’ his 
Winchester. 

“Well, ole man Hayes he thought fer a 
while, an’ he looked over the other por 


traits an’ compared ‘em to his. After a 
while he begun to laff fit to kill. 

““*Why this mirthfulness?’ says I. 

“*T’ll tell you, Curly,’ says he. ‘Ef you 


kin collect your money fer this here portrait 

Bill Bedlow, down below here on the 
crick, why then I'll pay mine cheerful; an’ 
I'll help 3 you git all the other bills paid too. 

“*You'reon!’saysI. ‘I'd always ruther 
be peaceful than any other way. I’ll go 
right down an’ see Bill now. Of course, 
says I, ‘you know that Bill he’s shy a laig 
an’ aarm; but the picture shows that.’ 

“*Uh-huh!’ says ole man Hayes; then 
he laffs some more. 

“*We offered,’ says I, ‘to soften down 
them things so they wouldn't show in the 
picture, not wantin’ to hurt the feelin’s of a 
man that’s played in hard luck; but Bill, | 
said he wanted to go into the book thata 
way. We warned ole man Johnson not to 
tell that Bill had lost his laig in a mowin' 
machine when his brones run away, an 
that he had an arm busted off while he was 
haulin’ dynamite on the Shoshone Dam 
Bill always acted mysterious about them 
missin’ members, an’ a good many folks 
thought that he had been either a bad man 
er a hero of some sort. That was why he 
wanted to go in with the play as it lay on 
the board. He was one o’ the first to sign 
up his contrack too—he was plumb eager 
to git in among the perminent citizens.’ 
ell, I went down to Bill’s feelin’ 
plumb cheerful about the prospects. I 
didn’t stop to examine the picture very 


clost, except to see that it showed him 
standin’ there with only one arm an’ one 
laig between hisself, so to speak. Every 


body in the whole country knowed he was 
shy thataway; an’ it looked to me like 
as ef we couldn't collect on as safe 
that we didn’t have no chancet with none 
o’ them. I couldn't tell what made ole 
man Hayes laff so when he sent me down to 
see Bill first. 

“*IT goes down to the place where Bill was 
at, an’ I says: ‘Here you are, Mr. Bedlow, 
all fine an’ dandy — true to the life an’ 
natural as a photograph.’ 

“*Well, he taken the book an’ he cast one 
look at it; an’ then he gives a wild shriek, 
same as ole man Hayes did. He couldn't 
jump, havin’ ouly one laig; but he reaches 
fer his crutch an’ I knows he meant trouble. 
So I covered him prompt an’ told hip, to 
set still an’ think it over a while. 

***My friend,’ says I, tryin’ to 
him some, too, ‘what seems to be agitatin’ 
you about this here picture? Ain't it all 
right?’ says I. 

‘Allright!’ says he. ‘Of course it air 
How kin you call that outrage any kind of 
a picture of me?’ ; 

“*Why, what’s wrong?’ says I. ‘It's 
you, all right—only one arm, only one 
laig—why, count ’em, man. Now, ef our 
artist—I don’t deny he’s some impressior 
istic sometimes—had only give you one 
arm an’ no laigs at all you might have had 
some right to kick; but, far as | kin se 
this here picture’s you, an’ you ain't got ! 
kick comin’.’ 


a bet as 


gentle 


‘It ain’t me at all,’ says he—‘nohow! 
“*Why ain't it?’ says 
“*Why, lookahere, Curly,’ says he, ‘! 


toi’ that long-haired son-of-a-gun that he 
wasn’t takin’ time enough makin’ a sketc! 
o’ me—I’m hard to draw! Now he ma 
have made a note that the subject o’ this 
sketch may have had only one arm an’ one 
laig; but when he come to do the draw 
he fergot which one it was! 
This ain’t me at all!’ 
“Well, sir, I looked at the picture; ar 
shore enough, ole Cesar Lombroso Mes- 
sonyer had took the wrong laig offen 


don't you see 
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How a Manufacturer Cut 
His Lubrication Bill 


$15,000 a year 


It was costing him $35,000 a year. He thought it too much. 

He consented to let one of our experts investigate. Result 
the adoption of Keystone Grease and a saving of nearly halt. 

Have you a lubrication problem? 

If so, send the coupon below. 

A man from our corps of experts (distributed all over this 
|_Lea\ e 
save trouble for your engineet 

If your proble m 1s very 


country ) will come and investigate. it to him to show 
how to save money for your firm, 
prolong life for your machinery. 


we'll solve it by correspondence. 


smal 


Ihe great, scientifically-operated plants in this country and abro 
which test their lubricants for dollars-and-cents value, use Keystone 

No other lubricant approaches it in efficiency. We guar- 
antee one pound of Keystone Grease to last as long as three 
or four pounds of any other grease or four gallons of the best 
known oil. 

Thousands of testimonial letters in our files; tests made by 
Wm. Cramp & Sons, the ship builders; and signed statements of 
the foremost lubrication experts, all give Keystone Grease first 
place above all other lubricants for efficiency and final economy. 

We couldn’t make this offerto send our expert at ourexpense to 
solve your problem to save your money if we didn’t know tl 
Keystone Grease makes g the standard for30years. Forthe 
dollars-and-cents reason you simply /ave to use Keystone Grease. 


lal 


Or dd 








Lcom| f al tely pure, high-grade refined 
petroleum, unatfecte | by speed o pressure always 
tay *put** annot waste cannot spatter and co 
lect dust s not soluble nm water not affected by 

ok -. evere atmospheric or working conditions of heat f 
> * 
GREASE ind cold — always remains the same consistency, a 
Sf 
4 
. . ra 
Best Automobile Lubricants i 
. + 
Keystone Grease (1 and 3 densities) are, by all a’ f Keystone 


odds, the best automobile lubricants. Keystone | 











Motor Oil puts an end to cylinder troubles Dept. t 
e, Philadelphia, Pa 

Keystone Lubricating Co. |: SY whix yes 

Department L at 4 “pe war Pp 

Philadelphia, Pa. va y mort 

Branch offices and warehouses in the J 
principal cities of the United States Pa . 
and in the capital centers of the world. Ps 


















News for the Man 
with a Marine Engine 


W. 
FETY (aus. bs 
FOUNTPEN g |. 


The Travelling Man’s Pen imply - 
Because he ‘ 


* al ‘ 
al) without stopping your engine 
hon t ' at 
Baldridge 

- i Baldridge 

If not at your dealer's, send 
209 8. State St for FREE BOOK. Interesting 

CHICAGO from cover to cover 
BRUSSELS THE BALDRIDGE GEAR ©0O 
663 W. Grand Bivd., Detroit, Mich 
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MABIE, TODD & CO. 


17 Maiden Lane 
NEW YORK 


LONDON PARIS 
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This Dining Room Table ordi- 
narily sells for $45.00 v2: i: 
ncest quarter-sawed ab 


ich extensor Massive, 


is better 






Constructed of the ch 


54 incht pe losed, 90 


substantial —no furniture made and 


Our Factory Price 2. i 


Saves you over Half Retail Price. 


Your money back at once if you are not satisfied —Guaranteed 


Write | ing t fen, dining 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO., 6003 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich 
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Heat Results. the SAME; 


Cuts Coal Bills 


THE SATURDAY 


UNDERFEED 





2 Underfeed Supply 
0% $30 


Underfeed SAVING, $60 





RE YOU one of the thousands 
who suffered discomfort during 

the unusually cold winter of 1911- 
12? While in many homes ordinary 
heaters were wasting coal ana 
yielding little heat; while natural 
gas supplies were running short, in 


thousands of other homes Underfeed 
Furnaces and Boilers were making 
good with adequate, clean, even 
heat—and at a saving of one-half to 
two-thirds the usual cost of coal. 
The Underfeed Booklet Tells Why— 
It is yours for the asking. 


rec«Williamson Underfeed 


HEATI 
SYSTEMS 


If your heater 


WA R™mM 


new or old—is defecti 


FuRNACES- 


51 L. HOT WATER 


BoiLeR‘s 


ve, unsatisfactory or expensive to main- 


tain, replace it with an Underfeed, which soon pays for itself in reduced coal 


bills, If you are about to build, install 
Water Boiler. Either is adapted for buil 
churches, hotels, etc. "Twill add to the 
tra B. Ford, of Wilmette, ll, 


Cartersville No. 4 coal. 


writes: “ With the 


My neighbors, using hard coal, burn from $85 


an Underfeed Furnace, Steam or Hot 
dings, large or small—residences, offices, 
renting or selling value of any building. 


Underfeed my coal bill is $40 a year, using screened 
to $100 worth in the same sized 


houses, eight or nine rooms, in either topfeed furnaces or hot water plants. After using the Underfeed 


three years | should certainly want one of the same kind shou 












1 as mi 
uak 


whom 


THE 
PECK. 


ced cos 
fe 
er furnaces and boilers 


at aderieed ‘ 


klet or BoilerCatalog-—FREE 
eering Corps are al orn I 
ng coupon, giving name of 


id I build again.” 


Beatie In the Underfeed coal is fed from below. All fire is on t« p Smoke and gases 
U ‘cod a (heat units wasted in other — asters) must pass wp through the Are in the Underieced 
‘nde maumed and make more heat. Cheapest 

Devic» nd pea and buckwheat sizes Furnace Underfeed Device 





in the Under 
al in ordinary furnaces 
sare removed by shak 


uch heat 


t of fac-simile letters 
our Under 





“4 prefer to de al 


WILLI AMSON CO., 329 West Fiich Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Furnace Dealers, Plumbers and Hardware Dealers —Write today for New Selling Plan. 





THE 


to 








(ut Your Oat Bit 7g, WILLIAMSON CO., 329 W. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


UNDERFEED 


know more about how to cut down the cost of my 
Send me REE 

Furnace Booklet 
Boiler Booklet 


(Indicate by X Booklet you desire) 

















ace OF THE ADVANTAGE 


ufls right on oad ca ‘a ta ml UC “a 
thout attaching or« 





yaa on ~CufturnShirt 


A Clean Cuff a: « Soiled Cuff 
— 3 50 and $2.00, plain or 


olors guaranteed if your dealer cannot 
write to 


a YY 
pply you, 
New Columbis Shirt Co., 729-731 Broadway, New York 


Manufacturers of Co! 1 Shirts since 1874 











eve , Name Street 
Yail Coupon NOW Postoffi Ss 
osto ce t t 
and Le ‘arn 1 HOW \ rie f leal 
fed a Nan sier with whom you prefer to dea 
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“TheRacycle” rides 4 Easier 
than any other Bicyclemade , 


Let us submit proof. Send today for § 
FREE book, explain- 
ing why ‘*The Racycle’’ is 
the largest - selling, high- 
grade bicycle made. Also 
contains much interesting 
bicycle information. With 
it, we'll send our **3 
Reasons Why*’ pamphlet. 


Hey: MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO. 
Grand Ave., Miédictown, Ohio 
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It worries ne 


regardless 
Don't 


don 


relic 
of th 
of m 
ing 


Pee = itthin 

bot! 

firm, It handles all your figure work—addition, 
ivision, subtraction. You simply push the keys—tl 
et, with sure accura Try it —see how it works, 

yout it and get free copy of “Rapid Mechank 
FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1709 N. Paulina St, 


No matter whose mistake it is, 
ot re 


tune 


Trial free 
al Calculation.” 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


IF THE TRIAL BALANCE IS “OUT” 


» one but vou—the 


hook keeper 


it's up to you to stay and drudge, 

gular bours, until the books are straightened out. 
there is a better way The 

Comptometer 

ADDS DIVIDES 

MULTIPLIES SUBTRACTS 
ves your mind 
wearing grind © 
echanical think 
gives you more 


for doing the 
es that count, 
i for yourself and 
multiplication, 


1¢ machine does 
write 





ier aw about it, 


EVENING POST 


Bill Bedlow—shore’s I’m born!—an’ he'd 
done the same thing with his arm too! 
Then I understood what was the matter 
with ole man Hayes. 

***Well, now, lookahere, Bill,’ says I. 
‘“What’s the use makin’ a furse over a little 
miss like that? Everybody knows you're 
shy a arm an’ a laig, an’ I don’t s’pose 
many o’ them would ever figger out on this 
the way you do—I didn’t my own self. 
You’re tallied up with one laig an’ one 
arm—an’ that’s all you got comin’ to you, 
ain’t it?’ 

‘But,’ says Bill, ‘he’s got me with my 
right arm off an’ my left laig, an’ it’s just 
the other way about—I wouldn’t be a one- 
armed man that didn’t have no arm 
that’s a outrage!’ He talked wobbly and 
looked like he was goin’ to cry on me. 

‘*Sir,’ says I, ‘are you the sort o’ person 
that wants to avoid legal, lawful an’ bindin’ 
contrack, an’ go back on his own signa- 
ture—one o’ the high contrackin’ parties?’ 

‘No, Lain’t,’ says he. ‘I wanted in this 
book— people with one laig has got feelin’s 
about citizenship same as people with two 
but I'll be hanged ef I'll pay fer bein’ put in 
a book with the wrong laig off —not sayin’ 
nothin’ about that arm business at all! 
Before I'll pay fer a thing like that I'll go to 
says he. 

Vell, sir, I kep’ on learnin’ a heap o’ 
things. Fer instance, I seen that, like as 
not, ef a man didn’t have no laigs or arms 
at all, he’d be stuck on hisself just the same 
an’ think he was entitled to a place among 
the leadin’ pictures! Also I seen that col- 
lectin’ was no snap, an’ that maybe enough 
Cesar Lombroso Messonyer was blame’ 
wise when he lit out about this time. 

“Believe me, Sir Algernon, the best I 
could do, I couldn’t collect that note o’ 
Bill Bedlow —an’, o’ course, not o’ ole man 
Hayes either. An’, before I could get any 
farther down the valley with my wagon- 


| load o’ books, here comes a deputy with a 


| dissatisfied 


injunction o’ some sort; 
goes up to co’t in Cady. 

“Well, I had to go home an’ own up to 
the little woman that I was in wrong oncet 
more in my career. She was right sorry, 
because she was plumb pleased with her 
own picture in the book— Uncle Cesar had 
retouched a portrait o’ Lilly Ann Russell 
we found in the beauty ads down in John- 
son’s paper; an’ Mrs. Curly ‘lowed that 
County Histories was all right. But what 
could I do? 

“Now, Bill Bedlow an’ ole man Hayes, 
an’ a lot o’ the other fellers, they hires 
Lawyer Bennett to take up their cases. 
He’s runnin’ fer the state legislature, you 
see; an’ it didn’t take him long to git on to 
the fact that ef he kin git a vote from every 
perminent citizen in Park 
County he’s in fer a cinch—fer they wasn’t 
no other kind. 

““Now, you ought to have heard Lawyer 
Bennett argue before the co’t an’ the jury 
about them pictures! He'd taken them up, 
one by one, an’ he plumb defied the jury or 
anybody else to identify them portraits o’ 
Poppa ef the writin’ was lost off. Then he 
has a enlarged photograph made of this 
picture of Bill Bedlow, with his only good 
arm an’ his only good laig in the wrong 
place. He interjuces this before the co’t as 
Exhibit A; then he interjuces Bill hisself 
as Exhibit B. 

‘Your Honor,’ says he, ‘an’ gentlemen 
o’ this jury, I ask you to compare these two 
exhibits—one a patient, law-abidin’ citizen, 
partially cut down in the prime of his life 
an’ deprived o’ things which might othe - 
wise have been use ‘ful to him in supportin’ 
a family an’ earnin’ a honest livelihood 
an’ the other this mockery, this outrage, 
this dastardly caricature o’ one o’ our noblest 
an’ finest-lookin’ fellow citizens! Need I 
name the honorable William Bedlov’, o’ 
Dry Creek, who has been in our midst all 
his machure years?’ 

“Well, sir, when he went on with the sub- 
jeck o’ his sketch I certainly was glad that 
ole Bald Face, my cowhorse, was faster’n 
anything they was in Cady at the time. I 


an’ the hull thing 


| slips over acrost the street an’ bought two 


boxes of ca’tridges an’ put "em in my saddle 
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pockets. I didn’t wait fer the jury to 
come in—an’, fact I heard later they 
never went out at all! I was sentenced, 
as near as I kin git at it, to be hanged by 
the neck till dead nex’ Friday—onless the 
lynchers got to me first —an’, do you know, 
I wasn’t comfortable round home fer sev- 
eral days—until the thing sort o’ quieted 
down! 

“After a while Lawyer Bennett, seein’ 
that he was goin’ to git the solid vote o’ 
the entire county—Democrats, Repub- 
licans, an’ folks that votes fer all the lost 
causes—why, he “lowed he might git my 
vote, too, an’ make it unanermous. So | 
agreed that I’m to call off all the collections 
if he explains to the fellers that I meant 
right an’ wasn’t tryin’ to put them in 
wrong none atall. Thataway, after a time, 
it kind o’ quieted down. 

“Well, I never did hear of ( 
broso Messonyer but oncet. 
word that he was waitin’ patient over in 
the Sunshine Basin—an’ would I please 
come over some moonlight night with some 


1s, 


‘esar Lom- 
He sent in 


eash! All I could do was to send him my 
r grets. He faded away then, I reckon; 
but, like as not, he is doin’ this sort o’ 


thing over in Idaho or Oregon —I shouldn't 
wonder a bit. There’s always a fool ~»w- 
puncher standin’ round, waitin’ to be tet in 
on any kind o’ shell game that anybod 
kin think of! 

“Sometimes,” said Curly, feeling in his 
pocket for his tobacco, “I think all this 
progress business ain’t what it’s cracked up 
to be. I don’t know as I was ever happier 
in my life than when I was takin’ down my 
cold forty-five a month from ole man 
Wright an’ eatin’ at the ranch table as 
much as I could hold whenever I felt like it. 
Way things is now, ef it hadn’t been fer the 
little woman hangin’ on to some o’ that 
ten per cent advance I actually don’t know 
whether I’d winter all the family through 
or not, 

“It’s thisaway: Some people is finan- 
ciers an’ others ain’t. Sometimes when I 
look at myself in my full-page portrait in 
the County History o’ Park County, by the 
Western Historical an’ Pictorial! Society 
which was half me—I sometimes think 
maybe I was one o’ them that ain’t. 

“What became o’ the Histories? Why, 
there’s about eight hundred tons o’ them, 
as near’s I kin tell, that’s in cold storage up 
in the livery stable in Cady now. That's 
what there was left over after the Gov- 
*ment got done buildin’ the Shoshone Dam. 
They made fine fillin’. Dam’s built of ’em, 
all except a little mortar to hold 'em to- 
gether! Highest dam in all the world too 
an’ I bet a thousand it’s the most artistic 
dam they Think of a dam which is 
nacherelly plumb full o’ art thataway 
the handiwork o’ that distinguished artist, 
Perfessor Cwsar Lombroso Messonyer! 
An’ think of all them liter’ry jewels done 
by ole man Johnson—not to mention a 
few promissory notes oncet owned by your 
little friend and playmate. Other dams 
may bust, but not ole Shoshone—it’s me 
that’s busted! 

“But, say —tell me—ain’t it funny how 
many things can happen, even in a plumb 
quiet industry—not sayin’ nothin’ at all 
about art?”’ demanded Curly. “An’ as 
near’s I can tell, though Wall Street may 
be a fine place, you got to show me how it’s 


IS. 


any better’n Wyomin’, either fer art e 
business, takin’ it goin’ an’ comin’. 
“Just figger on it. Allowin’ only half a 


million copies got into the dam—at five 
dollars each, there is two and a half million 
dollars, ain’t there? Besides, each book 
was five hunderd pages and we charged 
five hunderd a page fer Poppa an’ the cows. 
That’s two and a half million more 
or, say, five million altogether. Countin’ 
what’s left in the livery stable at another 
million, an’ you might say it was six mil- 


lion dollars I had in sight. It ain’t in 
sight now; but you can’t blame me! 
Only thing I’m sorry for is—the little 


woman didn’t git away with that portrait 
o’ hern! 
“But, say,” he 


“maybe wi 
huh?” 


concluded, 


better cook another pan o’ bacon 
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AXLES &G@ BEARINGS 


Two features that make for long 
and satisfactory service in motor cars 


ODAY, cars are being built for years—not for one year only. 
The future belongs to the “ make-good”’ car. 
Do you know that two of the most important features of that 
**make-good”’ car are the axles and their bearings? 
No other parts have more to do with your personal safety or 
with satisfactory service—day in, day out, year after year. 
You can afford the chance of occasional engine trouble. You 
can’t afford one chance in ten thousand of axle trouble. 


Timken eliminates that one chance in And all the time it carries more than half the 
ten thousand weight of the car and its load 


That’s the foundation of Timken Axle and And it takes all the pound of the road 


Bear ng construction no chances. 
Only one best will do for the safety and sati Now you see why care in axle-construction 
factory service an axle must give is of such vital importance 
There can’t be two or three ‘*hests."* y 
That’s why Timken front axles and Timken 
rear axles are different 


ou begin to realize why one great 
factory is devoted to axle 
un Timken plant to bearing 

That’s why we make only one kind of bear Why tl ‘t 
ings — Timken Tapered Roller Bearings. leery segue 

That’s why we won't sell an axle or bearing 
to any car builder till our own engineers have 
O.K.."d the size selected for the work it must do 


alone 


1 ity ofl 
eliminated by automatic 
a fraction of the thousandth pa 
Why Timken accuracy demands the 
of the gear 
The rear axle and its bearings are more Even the finest gear cutting machines, a 
important than the engine will not make gears as quiet as 
The engine supplies power and that’s all must be ‘ .. nt cng carenlk Ps lag sie tom 
The rear axle transmits that power to the So Timken designed and I r : < ‘ : sen 
wheels — and, through its differential, it divides grinding machines that corres 
the power between the two wheels, so that one inequalities left by the cutte 
can revolve faster than the other when rounding Designing and building the The reas that the 7 
a corner. **make-good"’ ca is req ed al n < ¢ tapered er bearmg const t right a 
Its brakes take the strains and stresses of organization of men with exy i 
stopping the car loyal devotion to Timken idea 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. W 
Canton, Ohio 
THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Timken Tapered Roller Bearings have been 
adopted by many European builders 
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PRICE Seems the Only Barto the Uni- | 
versal Use of the Warner Auto-Meter | 


Most motorists no longer question its Accuracy, Reliability, Steadiness, 
Easy Reading and Lifetime Durability at practically no upkeep cost. 


SO NOTE WHY THE WARNER PRICE IS HIGHER 








The Warner Auto-Meter is made throughout even more care- Because the Warner seldom requires a penny for repairs for 
ully than jewelers’ or ship chronometers which cost from $25 several years, even when regularly driven at 35 to 50 miles per 
fully « hip cl t hick tf $250 I gularly dl to 50 miles 4 
upward hour 

Ve say MORE carefully, because the Warner must stand the The Warner guarantee means 
jolts, jars and strains of high speeds for years without losing h : 

rs oe og. go a more than it says. 
the slightest in sensitiveness or accuracy and without needing 
adjustments unless dropped or otherwise abused All Warner Auto-Meters are repaired and adjusted abso- 

Whereas a chronometer to operate with the same precision lutely free of charge for a year from date of purchase— accidents 
must sit quietly in one place—and requires oiling and adjusting 4d self-evident abuse excepted. It is not necessary to argue, 
at least once a year. quibble or threaten to get this service. IT IS YOUR RIGH1 


Warner branches are located in all the larger cities for the co 


venience of motorists. This means that a Warner need nevet 
Why pay $50 to $145 for a be out of commission for more than a day or two at most ) 





rh 
Warner, when speed indicators matter how severe the accident. 

b b h f hi d hi Users of speed indicators whose makers have not established 
can be Doug t for a third this a chain of branches (like ourselves), frequently have to wait 
price? weeks and sometimes months for an indicator to be repaired 

It’s a nuisance 
For the same reason that those who wish to absolutely : 
KNOW, readily pay $250 to $500 for a chronometer when an No car costing $1,000 or more 
ag 8 clock, just as large, and containing just as many parts, can 1s complete without a Warner 
ve bought for 75c. : 
hoo. " cA Auto-Meter on it. 
For the same reason that you buy a 23-jeweled watch se ; ; . 
which will not vary more than a few seconds a month for years, he choicest, highest-quality cars manufactured either have 
when a watch just as large, with just as many parts, can be the Warner attached as regular equipment—or their makers 
bought for 50c to $1.00 recommend it through their dealers and agents as the speed 


indicator of even quality with 


In other words, for identically the same reason that you " 
: their royally good cars. 


are asked to pay more for anything which is thoroughly reli- by 
But, when deciding on your 








able, dependable and GOOD, and which will give a /ifetime ot ; : 

service instead of becoming useless and worn out in a_ short new car, don c be satistied with 
To the salesman’s assertion that 
his car is equipped with “A 
If you drive much faster than Speed Indicator." That means 
. that it is NOT Warner-equipped 

a horse can trot, a Warner is he maker who uses a Warner \ 
a great economy. has nothing to excuse or apolo- 


gize for. It is BEST and he knows 
(, so he takes pride in pointing 
to the Warner as a proof of the 
QUALITY POLICY which main- 
tains throughout the entire car. 


The Warner Auto-Meter is a Quality speed indicator built 
to give long and satisfactory service on high speed cars. It 
you habitually drive your car in excess of 15 miles per hour 
you should have a Warner on it to avoid continuous trouble, 
breakdowns and expense. 





Even if you have to pay 


Those who keep careful account of the cost to operate their . . 
0 ee - Se eae for it—don’t be without 


cars and who take pleasure in traveling at 20 or 25 miles per 


























































































hour, have proved it a Dollars and Cents Economy to buy the a Quality Warner ™ A 
more expensive Warner in the first place. on your 1912 car. x 
R AD MILES PER HOUR 
| | j TOTAL 
&y 
l | | BEEGEE 
{ } [ :] DISTANCE AY 
“‘The Aristocrat of Speed Indicators” a ba 
The Warner can be secured through reputable Automobile dealers in any city or town in the United METS 2 
States. Warner branches are maintained in all the principal cities for the convenience of these dealers ~ pr rhe psaaaas 
and their customers. Inquiry to Beloit or at our branches is invited for Warner literature. ene 
Main Offices and Factory B ] e Wi 
Warner Instrument Co. ‘22; Wictr'avese’ Beloit, Wis. 
note . Branch Houses Maintained at 
. . S — When suggesting a speec a ‘ 

inclic seer And cere aane nd bi Ou mtr \ ~ a t Y ’ 7 Atlanta Cincinnati Kansas City Portland, Ore. 

Then if you &nally have to sell something inferior aan sana Los Angeles San - ccc 

because of price, your customer can't blame vou for uffalo caver New York Seatt > i 

his dissatisfaction —he refused the Warner against Chicago Detroit - Philadelphia St. Louis Model M2, Price $125 

your judgment ava Indianapolis Pittsburg Other Models from $50 to $145. See Catalogue 

Canadian Branch: 559 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 






































‘Famous Quartette | | 


THE RESULT OF 


Our Music Lessons | 


Mandolin and Guitar, Two 
Difficult Instruments, Easily || 
Learned in Their Own Homes 


Any Instrument Taught 





i] 

| 
| 

1} 
1} 








Read what Mr. P. Gatz, in the above 
picture, wrote after finishing his course: 
“Having completed your mandolin and 
guitar course, | think your school the finest in 
the country for correct playing. There is no 
doubt about one becoming an accomplished 
musician through correspondence.” 
(Signed) P. GATZ, 


Leader of the Vienna Quartette 1} 


| Just Fillin and SendtheCoupon 


| Request by postal or letter will do | 
= = a + | 
U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
| | 225 Fifth Ave , Box 226, New York City 
| Gentlemen— 
| Please send me particulars how | can learn the 
instrument after which | have marked X, with the aid 
of your FREE COURSE OF LESSONS. it is under 
stood that this places me u no obligation and that 
my only expense while learning shail be for the neces- 
sary music, which amounts to about two cents a day 
Piano Cornet 
Organ Cello 
Viclin Sught Singing 
i The illustrated booklet you will receive is very 
interesting and contains much useful information. 


Name 
Address 


Guitar 
landolin 
anjo 
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Vaughanis Gladiolus 
Bulbs 


The best results in flower beds 
and borders are secured from 
picked bulbs ofsuperior quality 

ert ami Root 


, o- oa, ree 
> Annual Catalogue 


iFREEt 

wer Seeds Greer | 
rubs and H Plants SPECIAL 

Por $1 w { prepaid 25 large Bulbs 
prising new zines, Pinks Yellows n 

Lilacs ’ 

are.a 1 ounce each. of Vaughan’ a8 

Sweet Peas x bewest tall 

‘tiuma, mix r 50 all bulbs of 

rixture atalogue. 25e. 
VAUGHAN’ 8 SEED STORE 

sb W. Ranck 25 Bar 


INGEE. Roses 


are the best hxpress peid 
Ae al plan. Growing plants delivered 
FR where. Satisfaction a r 
guaranteed. ¢ experic 
“Dingee Guide to Rose Culture” 


Most reliable Rose Catalogue pages. Mailed 
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year Write for 
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THE DINGEE & ‘CUNARD 00. Ber 342. Wea Grove Pa 
POULTRY LESSONS FREE 


1 your name on a postal 
an get Gllcrest's big book an< 
tac ts about his new Poaltry Lesson, 


tree to buyers of 
INCUBATORS 
Successful BROODERS 
Des Moines Incubator bo. 
Second Street, Des Mot la 


ABLE IDBAS WANTED Manu. 
a Owen patente Send 
ree books, inventions wanted 
no fe turing facili 








348 $g75% — 





prizes, etc. I stent or Manufact 


ues RICHARD B. OWEN 33 Ones Bidg , Washington, D.C 


THE 
CORNER GROCERY 


(Continued from Page 23) 


carfare or time to run round the corner. 
You could see what you bought. Besides, 
you liked the little groceryman! You 
—_ be fifty times richer, but he was 
= your neighbor. And yourorder pleased 
him, whereas it did not make much im- 
pression on the girl at the department store. 
We all like to be benefactors even when we 
are getting the worth of our money. 
The mail-order house also entered the 
field, but the corner grocery held its own. 
The chain of stores went into groceries and 
still the corner grocery survived. Whether 
the corner groceryman is better off or worse 
off than before these changes it is difficult 


to say. Whether his chances of going to 
the top are as good is problematical. The 
important fact, however, is this: he was 


expected to become as extinct as the dodo; 
and, instead—somewhat to his own sur- 


| prise—he has increased, multiplied and 





replenished the earth. 

And that for many reasons: Never before 
were there so many people in the country 
and never did these people, in propor- 
tion to their numbers, consume so much. 
The eatables of the world flood the Amer- 
ican market increasingly. Some one has to 
bring twenty million pounds of sugar to the 
consumer daily — more than seven thousand 
million pounds annually. Every year a 
billion pounds of coffee must be sold in one- 
pound and two-pound packages. Every 
year one hundred million pounds of tea 
must be handed over the counter. The 
same is true of soap, biscuits, breakfast 
foods, canned goods and a hundred other 
articles. Fewer of the things which the 
consumer uses are manufactured in his own 
home. Fewer goods are sold directly; for 
the little manufacturer who traded at re- 
tail in the wares which he made is disap- 
pearing and the workman’s bench and the 
store counter move farther apart. The 
occupation of the grocer is not gone—nor 
is it in danger of going. 

Perhaps the danger lies in the opposite 
direction. Are there not too many grocers 
and is not the number growing too rapidly? 

If you put this question to Mr. Hengel- 
miiller, or to any of his competitors, the 
answer is immediate. There are too many. 
Competition is too intense. Hengelmiiller 
is the fourth in our block, but Hengelmiiller 
will admit that three groceries would be 
enough, or two, or one—if that one were 
Hengelmiiller’s. There are over three 
hundred thousand groceries in the United 
States—one to every sixty families. You 
need not be a statistician to realize that the 
number is too great. 


A Chance for the Early Bird 
You need not be a statistician to realize 
that all these grocers must make their liv- 
ing off the difference between the whole- 
sale and the retail price. Their own food 
clothes and lodging, and the food, clothes 
recreation and education of their wives and 
children—to say nothing of the upkeep of 
their stores—must be added to the price of 
prunes, cocoa and baking powder. It 
us a few hundreds of millions annually to 
get our food from the wholesale to the retail 
grocer; and this is more than the services 
would cost with a better organization 

2 put this proble m 7 to Hengelmiller 

Say,” he replied, Katz 
and Bolte and Ly ach’ his nearest com 
petitors—“‘to get out of this business thre 
won’t be a kick coming from m But 
what's the use? If they'd get out ethane 
would come in. They’re like 
fly-trap!”’ 


‘OSts 


you can get 


fies round a 


Hengelmiiller is right. The grocery 
business attracts. Though his average 
earnings are small-—though he works long 


hours—still, the grocer is his own boss. He 
takes orders from his customers, but none 
from an employer. Being your own boss 


means getting up at five o'clock when you 
would like to sleep until nine—working 
hard all the afternoon when you would like 
to go to the baseball match— planning and 
worrying about business at night when a 
man on a salary is carefree. But, however 
hard you work, being your own boss is be- 
ing your own boss! It is individual liberty 
in its most absolute form—and the grocer, 
big or little, is an individualist. 

Moreover, there is always a chance to 
rise. The chance is smaller than the hope 
ful beginner believes, but a chance there is 
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Beauty Always Masters 


The influence of feminine b 
sponsible for the great achievements of wom 
ankind, for she who is beautiful sways the 
world as her own lo preserve or even 


to acquire this noble attr a 


‘aulty is fr 


ibute 1 
pleasure when the one toilet 
cream of purity and qualityi 


used — that creamis ELCAYA 

CREME EL f 

“Makes the Skin Like Velvet” 

This dainty “Cream of Flowers" protects the skin from the harsh W 
weather makes it soft, fresh, inviting and keeps the complexion nati 
rally beautiful ELCAYA has become the most treasured *' Beauty-Aid 
of the well-groomed American woman becaus« distinct superiority and 
purity Use the best ise ELCAYA 


SAMPLE FOR 2c—Send Dealer's Name All Dealers, Nation-Wide, Sell ELCAYA 
CREME ELCAYA CERAT ELCAYA 
SAVON ELCAYA POUDRE ELCAYA 


James C. Crane, Sole Agent, 104 Fulton St., New York 








If You Dust 
Everything How With 








You Wont Have to Daub up 
Anything i in the Spring of the Year 


1 FOU can save yurself much time, trouble, expense and 
dissatisfaction this comi: spring by letting Liguip 


VENEER work for : NOW in heering up ] 
xlwork and hardw od Genre to say nothing of be 
metalwork and cost Gniches of gilt lacque 
IQUID VENEER is NOT j ONT NO i 
' re here is NO dr t 
ao t Veneer is a liquid duster. It is » f 
en bit of wese clot “Simpl 4 
, i 
h A A: . 


“Trial Bottle Free 


FER *® 


\ bef v¢ . : a 
Nu . BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 


235-C Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo, N.Y 
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finest sewing machine onl “ Con Mee 


Buffaic Spectaity 
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er@Z00,000 Housekeepers 


Now Testify to the 
Wonderful Merits of 


(Rapi# Fireless Cooker 


ADAM, please do not consider the saving of 50°; to 
75°) of your fuel bill—75°;% of your time —half your 
work—food 75°) better cooked, as being all of the 


meritsof my Fireless Cooker. The great convenience is another 
large factor, so write thousands of users——the convenience of 
placing your food in the cooker, the shutting up of your hot 
kitchen going to the club, shopping, calling 
getting out of doors and coming home to find your meal most 
deliciously and periec tly cooked, without the slighte t chance 
of burning or drying up, or being under or over-done. 


Me Prove These Things to 
You For a Month at My Risk 








and matinee, 




























the original firek ker man, selling the cooker is not satisfactory in every way 
lirect from factory at tory prices. I have Description: Metal throughout, including 
made and sold more cookers than all other nests and covers; no pads or cushions to 
ker concerns combined. It is because, first absorb odors; cooking utensils all highest 
my cooker is the most practical, hygieni grade aluminum, compartment aluminum 
rapid fireless cooker mace nd second —- be finish, rust proof with proper care. Steam 
cause [| sell it at factory prices, saving you stews, bakes, broils, fries, and boils all kinds 
from ‘4 to '» in cost of meats, breakfast cereals, vegetables, et« 
Then you don't need to keep my cooker  Also,finest thing made 
{ it doesn prove all my claims for it, be- for use as cold stor 
use | allow full month's trial in your age for ices, pud 
own home at my ti your money back if  dings,custards,et 


I Am Making a Special 
Price on 10,000 Cookers 


Let Me Mail You Prices 

and This Free Book of 

125 Famous Fireless 
Cooker Kecipes 


\ will be irprised at the low direct 
i ike you » low that you will | 
emg without a « er the | 
mvenient thing in the | whet i 
i my book Write today 
! all yeu the book of recipe 
1 price 
! vwmber, | ship promptiy and save 
money on the best fire cooker 
the old, original RAPID. 
W ance many oth cooke 
) r 100,000 users point the 
\ t uccess with the RAPID? 
WM. CAMPBELL, Pres. 


Wm. Campbell Co. 


Devt. 314 Detroit, Mich. 











Water Ballast —“Any-weight’ << 7 Mave an AEROFUME 









« 
The “Aay welahs * Lawn Roller is built with | 
. hollow drum which can be partially or com ( 2 IN YOUR HOME 
{ ee bucket’ Or a hose). making the roller ; } The high quality and remarkable efficier 
ANY weight Filled or emptied in a jiff Egyptian Deod« r and Aerot ume t 
‘ ce + heey ep pre kit he n ‘bat hroom 
Just right for a soft ‘Spring’ lawn \ nursery or sickroom, also tobacco, musty 


rvome, domestic animals, et« 


IT STAYS IN THE AIR |} 


A oracker-jack for the Tennis court 


Runs ea < conveniently ( { 





Just right for a bard ‘“‘Bummer” lawn \ 
} 





Fm rein po wate gee oon TT . and fills the house with its fascinating per 
" oe o ~~ og fume, dispelling every disagreeable ode ” 
. or on ee we Delightful in the sleeping-room, for 
_ Aay-weight” up to one-hall ton whea traveler. Box of 16 Pastilles with Holder 
— 1. 2s f your local dealer cannot supply 
Write today for our free you snd us his name and 25Sc for a box 
0 
booklet: ‘The Care of , 


the Lawn.” 


Wilder- Strong Implement Co. 
Box 17, Monroe, Mich. 











, PAUL MFG.CO. 
36-40 Fulton Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers of CANDO. The Best Silver Polish 
+ We will ship you a 
10 “RANGER” BICYCLE 
on epreren, freight pre- 


place in the 
Ns United States with mt a cent deposit in advance, 
ck 








and allow ten days" ees ‘srial from the day 
you recrive it if it ay and is mot all 
for it @ nd a be 
an oon whatever ro do not wish t 
ireight and you will mot be ont one ce 


LOW FACTORY PRICES 8: bn ere tic ric rg. tain 


idler at lower prices than any other ! house. Buy direct 

Highest gre ote models with Puncture. Proof tires, Imported Roller 

vedala, eo ‘ hue spate eno — tr than cheap mail order bicycles; also reliable medium 

ade models a of low pri 

RIDER AGENTS WANTED in eac h town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 

1912 “Ranger” Bicycle furnished by us You will be 

cotenteend at the wonderfully low prices and the liberal propositions and 
ill give on the first 1912 sample going to your town. Write at once for 

DO NOT BUY a bieyele or a pair of tires from anyone al any 

7 que ~~ learn our low es and liberal terms 


es nut suit 
r bicyck 


you Inevery w Ww more 
than you can get anywhere else re gardieas ¢ 
- ep it, ship it back to us 


than we ciaim 
# price, or if for 
at our expense for 





“Ol us at facts ory prices 


chans 


apecial offer we 
our special offer 
price until you receive our cat 
BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our 
le plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES ° limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores 
will closed out at once, $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free 
TIRES, COASTER BRAKE — wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cy Se. pe. repairs 
and everything in the bicycle line at ws ces 
no HoT pa t tay mur J arye talogue beautifully en ae = 
it only ae @ postal to get everything 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. R-55, CHICAGO, ILL. 





adey your own n 


c poy a great fund of 
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intormat 


EVENING POST 


The grocer always hopes that, though his 
predecessors have failed or just made a 
living, he will go to the top. 

And he may rise if he is a wide-awake 
man of the modern type. The successful 
grocer of today must be an abler man than 
was the successful grocer of thirty or even 
ten years ago. He has been obliged to ad- 
vance. He has been forced to a higher 
standard of intelligence. The public has 
demanded a better service and the grocer 
has had to give it. The grocer who is to 
rise must be not merely an automaton, 
handing out packages impartially as the 
post-office clerk hands you stamps. He 
must know his goods. He must be courte- 
ous and infinitely patient. He must have 
individuality. He must specialize in some- 
thing. He must understand buying and 
above all—selling. He must know when to 
give credit and when to withhold it. He 
must anticipate the changing desires of his 
customers, for there are fads and fancies in 
food products as in hats and coats. The 
grocer, to succeed, must be more than a 
grocer. He must understand some of the 
legal phases of retail business. He must 
understand costs. He must know enough 
to value his own labor and that of his wife. 
He must not meet every cut in price, for if 
he does his business will come down to a 
“granulated sugar basis’’ and profit will 
disappear. The grocer must think in terms 
of profit and not merely of sales. The 
grocer who has all these habits and qualities 
may go to the top—if he has luck. 

So long as the grocer is his own boss and 
has a chance—even a slight chance —of 
going up, the grocery business will be 
crowded and the cost of retailing high. The 
public may complain, but it is the public's 
fault quite as much as the grocer’s. The 
consumer demands that his grocery be 
round the corner. He does not wish to 
walk far. He does not wish to wait long. 
He wants the goods sent home, for carrying 
packages has gone out of style. Twenty 
years ago a woman emerged from a grocery 
laden with bundles. 

Today she comes out empty-handed —or 
does not come out at all, but merely tele- 
phones her order. Delivery wagons cost 
money; telephone companies are not phil- 
anthropic institutions and the customer 
pays. He—or she—pays for the better 
service, the cleaner store, the larger and 
better assorted stock, the telephone, the 
grocer’s wagon, and for the enlarging and 
ever enlarging number of grocers. What 
is the grocer to do about it? What are we 
to do about it? 

I put this question to my Socialist friend. 
“How about the increased cost of retail- 
ing?”’ Lasked. “ How about the increasing 
number of groceries?” 

lt was one of the Socialist’s blind days. 
“Do not worry,” he reassured me. “The 
department store and the mail-order house 
are wiping out the poor little grocer. The 
inevitable economic development ts 


Official Sanction 


ARLY in Oscar Underwood’s service 

in Congress, when Mr. Cleveland was 
President, Underwood was made referee 
for Federal patronage in his district in 
Alabama. 

One day Underwood was out campaign- 
ing some miles from Birmingham, and he 
stopped at a little village where there was 
a sawmill that employed a good many 
hands. He knew the sawmill owner and 
was talking to him when a doctor who lived 
in a village near by, where the postmaster 
had just died, came along in a buggy. 

The doctor stopped at the sawmill. The 
sawmill boss introduced him to Underwood; 
but the doctor had other fish to fry and paid 
no attention to Underwood, and apparently 
didn’t get hisname. He produced a petition 
and said: 

“Now, boys, the postmaster over in our 
town has just died and I’m a candidate for 
the job. I’m getting up a petition to send 
to Washington, indorsing me for the place. 
I wish you boys would sign it. 

Some of the boys did, and finally the 
doctor handed the petition to Underwood. 
Underwood looked at it. It was addressed 
to the Honorable Oscar Underwood, referee 
for Federal patronage, at Washington. 

“I can’t sign this,”’ said Underwood. “I 
don’t live in this community.” 

“Oh, go on and sign it,” urged the doc- 
tor. “‘What difference does that make? 
That young fool Underwood won’t know 
the difference when he gets it-—and I want 
the job.” 
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The same degree of Quality 
that characterizes your goods 
or services should dominate 
your stationery. 

Stationery that measures up 
to your business standards is 
Efficient Stationery. 

Efficient Stationery is Stand- 
ardized sick 


THE AMERICAN 


| | with SRE 


Look for the It's a 
EAGLE A G 
Water Mark Habit 





— ) 
DADE ARK WATER MAPA 


l 


There is an “EAGLE A” Bond Paper of 


every grade, and for every use thirty-four 
in all ranging in price trom Eight t 
Twenty-Four Cents a pound — with a wide 


ishes and colors. 
So, Standardize y: 
an “EAGLE 


choice of fir 


yur Stationery by using 


A” Bond Paper. 


A 
COUPON BOND 


The De Luxe Business Pape 


the “EAGLE 


usually the first choice « 


retiects A” Quality, and is 
f the Critical Buyer. 
Send for Portfolio of Printed ar 
Business Forms on this Pape 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 
27 Main Street Holyoke, Mass 


Ask y Printer or Lithographer to show y» 
samples of “EAGLE A” Bond Papers 


d Lithograpt 








WitH ABISSELL! 
_. YeuDont have fo 4 
PICK UP THREAD Py 


No tiresome stooping, nor nerve 
racking effort, wher 
BISSELL’S latest im; 
BALL BEARINGS 


1 
deeply 












you sweep with 
“Cyc a 
Cleans 


conhnes 


rroved 
weeper. 
silently, 
all the dust and dangerous germs that 
(when you use a corn broom) simply 
float aboet, settling upon furniture 
and draperies, as well as menacir 
the health of the entire family. , 
Forsale by all the best trade . 
Prices $2.75 to $8.75 
Write for booklet,“*Easy, 
1, Sanitary 


Economical 
Sweeping Dept. 36-A 


,u oroughly, 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















Old Coins Bought and Sold 


Reying Catal logue 10 
alogue to ¢ nly 
Ww: am He salein Malley BI d¢.. New Haven, Conn 
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The 
“MARINER” 


Actual Size 





light to dark, yet always with a blandly mellow quality of its own that 
agrees with the most delicate taste and the most sensitive nerves. 





Remember this 
name Girard! 


It stands for a truly civilized smoke. 
How often have you denied your- 
self the enjoyment of a rich cigar 
because it was too strong; or rejected 
a mild one because it lacked taste 
and flavor? 

You need never be deprived in this way 
again; for here is a cigar that 
is at once full-flavored yet mild. 
A cigar with all the rich exotic 
favor that comes only from pure 
native-grown Havana tobacco; and 
made in all the regular colors, from 





GIRAR 


THE Cone 


GIRARD 


natural method which matures the leaf t! 
sweetly. 





voroughly and 


**How is such a combination possible?’’ you ask. 
‘Richness and mildness in the same cigar!”’ 
the Girard cigar is made on correct principles carried out 


in the only scientific and civilized way. 


Because 
We blend this perfectly-seasoned leaf by a method 
an original discovery by which we 
secure a cigar not only of unusual quality but positively 
uniform. 


exclusively our own; 
Every leaf of the Girard filler is choice Havana to 

bacco—Cuban grown. And our method of handling 

preserves ail its native quality and ‘‘bouquet.”’ 


We use no artificial favoring; nothing but pure tobacco. 


And the Girard cigar is hand-made from first to last. 





We use no artificial ‘‘sweating’—the process com- 


The 


monly employed to save time and expense. ‘There is Here you have a smoke as harmless as it is enjovable: FOUNDER” 
“ Py . 3 - . . ‘ 2 
no “sweat room = 1n our factory. and one that vou W ] find alwavs the same completely Pa 
: . . Pd 
We season our tobacco by the slow old-fashioned itistying every time. f 
r 
J 
- 


Buy the Girard cigar of your dealer , 


/ Antonio 
It is made in three standard sizes — sold at 10 cents straight Pa Roig & 
, : , a Langsdorf 
“ 99 5\4-inch “ e 99 55-inch “ 99 5-inch a ‘ . 
Brokers” 74". Mariners” pri. Founders” 3,"" £317. Seventh 5 
Shown in shure Z *Liladelpha 
. Pd I 
These are sold by wood dealers almost everywhere If it happens your dealer cannot supply you immediately, So 
write us his name and address, enclose a dollar, and we will send you a box of ten Girard cigars of the shape and a 
color you prefer. If not entirely satished with them, we will return your dollar ra 
We send you this sample box only so that you can get acquainted with the Girard cigar in the ea { Ps 
and quickest way for you. But ours is not a mail. order business. Fe 
We will arrange so that you can be si upp lied regular in Tuture through your own dealer if possibile, ry : 
or anyway through some dealer near you. Either write a letter or use the coupon below, whichever is” 
more convenient. And if you appreciate a truly civilized smoke write us today. Ps 
é 
. - a MW 
ANTONIO ROIG & LANGSDORF, Philadelphia y 


Established 1871 Pa \ 
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Hupmobile Long-Stroke ‘32° Touring Car, $900 
FO. B, Detroit, including equipmen f windshield, gas lamps and generator il lamps, tools and horn 


Three speeds forward and reverse 
' tor 4 inch we x y-inch stroke Bosch magnet 106-inch wheel 


liding gears. For 
base 32x3 inch tire Color—Standard Hupmobile blue. R 1 r $900 


Long-Stroke Means Long-Stroke 


in the new 


r 


We have figured always that it was the wisest kind of enlightened selfishness to give 
more than the public expected. 

Thus, only one motor in America has a longer stroke than the engine in the new 
Ilupmobile ‘*32.”’ 

And the car which shares this distinction with the Hupmobile sells for several times 
the Hupmobile price of $900, 


The relation of stroke to bore in the new Hupmobile is the mean average of the best 
and latest Muropean practice. 


But we did not stop with this positive assurance of greater pulling power. 


Thecylinders are cast en bloc and the crankshaft, of 
{ 


special drop forged high highest grade of aluminum all 
carbon steel, equipped with t 


oy, the upper part of the crank « 

hree especially liberal bearings, instead of two ire transmission case This construction is completed by m 
Note these evidences of extra-generous construction, one at a time, please, lower part of the crank case from pressed steel 

" 1 cor r ; ‘ . 

nl compare them with other cars at the Hupmobile price You will see in this engine and transmission unit a triumph « 
Observe that the valves, f r instance, are not milly allat one side—an admira \l adaptation, which makes for increased efficiency and 


space 
but completely encased, yet instantly accessible and oil-tight 


lhe full-floating rear axle of the Long-Strok« 32°" is, in itsell 


i h degree, which places the Hupmobile in an exclusive class 
\gain, you The 


find another 
evidence of 
careful work- nee 

s bhi on tl trongest and stiffest axle possible. Each rear wheel runs on two roller bearings 
manship in the ; : 

‘ P , mounted on the axle tube, while the axle shafts are be d tothe hub tlanges 
mannerinwhich 


1d dust-prool 


rear axle connection is by means of a single universal 


unt, 
in a tapered tubular housing which is jointed to the transmission case 


By this means we avoid the use of truss rods, yet have produced the 


the inlet and ex You can ascribe all these constructive adva wes to the fact that the 


haust manifok Hupmobile organization has always been held practically intact 

re cast inte In every essential it is the me as it was when the first Hupmobik 

grally with tl Puilt 

eylinder block Phe chief enzineer, | A. Nelson, is the ne i 1 w ck 
You will alse original Hupmobile runabout —whose priority in its own « ha 

note the ad seriously disputed. 


igned the 
never been 


‘ vance in con- rhe department heads who have been associated with Mr. Nelson and 
Standard 20 h. p. Runabout, $750 struction that the skilled workmen who have executed his designs have remained with us 


we have made in our progressive development 
by casting to We should be glad to send to your address 4! 
gether, from the full description of this handsome car. 


h same power plant that k the World. T ring 
4 cyl a0) \ ling gear mel igneto 
$1100 


generator, oil x 816 photogravures and 


{ the Hupmobile run 
mios 1 booklet 


romd om reques Hupp Motor Car Company, 1229 Jefferson Ave., W., Detroit, Mich. 
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Hd Boxes Uni 


Milk Chatalake 
| Jordan 


. Almonds 


Fresh, brittle Jordan 
y almonds, covered with milk 
\ chocolate of the usual 
Johnston goodness. 
Because Johnston's 
come to the dealer in small 
quantities offen, you get 
them always fresh. 
It will pay you to know the 
Johnston dealer near you. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
our 50c or $1.00 package will 
be sent 









prepaid upon 
receipt of stamps 
or money 


order 


MILWAUKEE 
Sample Box 


For five 2-cent stamps to cover postage 


and packing, we will send to your address an 
introductory package. Put out for a limited 
tame only 











Ready to Set Up 


Pruden System = tevin E 


ely f 


Comes Complete 


repr : 
h od screw 
ance ranks wit 
solid masonry cottages, stores, Weschatam, 


hunting | . 
— wr ite for < 
5-42 W. Water St 


METAL SHELTER (0, eer" 


¢ Mirs. of Pruden System Buildings 
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Fully Guar- 
anteed to a better edge than when new 
$1 The “Victor Automatic” sharp 
ens blades perfect! Keen, vel 
vety edge, makes shaving a clight Fitted 


with full length, extra wide, specially treated 

honing and finishing strop. Solved the shaving 

troubles for thousands of pias users 

AGEN BIG MONEY. Liberal commissions 
Watkins making 300 sales weekly 


Write today. The Victor Specialty Company, 620 Victor Bidg., Canton, 0 








Suiting the Speedy Stitcher 







or the money 
Sews like a ma 
chine. Mends any 
thing. Retail price $1.00. Guar 
anteed Wholesale prices lowest ever offered 
over 200 per cent profit. Send forcircular. Don't delay 


Automatic Awi Co., 17 Gardner Terrace, Worcester, Mass 
, SHORT-STORY WRITING 





yarse of fort ty, torm 
an ture and writir hort Stery taught by 
. Berg Rees wet wein, Raster, Lippincett . Magarine 


290- page ca 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
69 Myrick Building Springfield. Mass 


Dr. Fecnwela 


| completion. 


| struction of the Z 


| fit of the power in an emergency 





LANDLORDISM 


(Continued from Page ts 


change. I like the way the advertising 
reads for the new route and I am going to | 
give it a trial.” 

And by standing stoutly for his point 
he finally purchased accommodations from | 
the joint office of the Y—— and Z 
properties over their own rails instead of | 
over those of a competitor. 

It sounds incredible to say that any or- 
ganized business permits these things; that 
they are permitted not only to exist but 
also to continue proves that absentee 
landlordism is a really deep-seated taint. 

Take the case of these two railroads, the 
Y and Z Together with a third 
connection, the X-——, they form a group 
of roads well known across the land. The 
present head of the road is still a young 
man. He isa any man in almost every 
way and he has had a good deal of train- 
ing in practical railroading. He has never 
been willing, however, to make his own 
location upon the lines of his properties 


and he has not always been successful 
in the choice of his subordinates. So it 
has come to pass that the X has 
its executive offices eleven hundred miles 
away from its principal terminal; the 
, begins its rails two thousand miles 
away from its executive offices, while 
he / ’s rails do not come within 
twenty-six hundred miles of those same 


he ~adquarte rs. 

Now see how that works out in the oper 
ation of these properties: Their chief owner 
decided a year or two ago to bring to the 
management of the center link of his long 
chain a man who had attained a reputa 
tion for railroad achievement down in the 
Southwest. The man was honest to the 
core, and capable besides. He brought to 
the Y enthusiasm —to its owners loy- 
alty. Both of these were tested almost as 
soon as his car had touched the rails of the 
mountain-threading Y . 

was choked with a congestion of 
freight cars. Its long trail of single track 
was attempting to handle a double-track 
traffic—and failing miserably. The ship- 
pers might have wailed their woes in vain 
until the “dead stuff” began piling up 
on the main-line tracks and delayed the 
through mail trains. And when a through 
mail train was late the paid 
good-sized penalties to the Government 


A Manager Misunderstood 


There at Clarksville, 
the rails of the road he was to manage, the 
freight blockade was already running to- 
ward the highwater mark. The superin- 
tendent of the next division was also having 
his troubles. He had resorted to the simple 
expedient of placing an “‘embargo”’ on west- 
bound freight—which, translated, meant 
that he would accept no cars on his division 
from the one to the east of it. They were 
short of motive power up and down the line 
and the situation was getting worse. 

Though the general manager was wrin- 
kling his brows over the first problem of his 
new job, he looked up long enough to see 
a westbound freight struggling past his car. 
Somewhere amidships in the long clanking 
trail of dirty box cars were two new loco- 
motives, bright and shiny as locomotives 
are before they begin the grill of long, hard 


where he first struck 


usage. He caught the legend upon the 
sides of, their cabs. They belonged to th» 
y road, which was just approaching 


They were going through for 
service upon it when the last link of its rails 
should be laid. 

“How about all that power?”’ the general 
manager asked of a trainmaster who stood 
beside him in his car. ‘“ Why can't we turr 
it to use in raising these embargoes?” 

“*Mr. H——”’ —and the trainmaster men- 
tioned the name of the president of the 
property who was sitting in his office 
twenty-five hundred miles away —“‘gave 
positive orders that they were not to be 
used before they struck their own road.” 

The general manager thought quickly 
After all, the Y—— was financing the cor 
out of its own gx od 
Why should it not have the bene- 
such as 
this? Mr. H did not know the 
ousness of the situation. The new 
caught up a telegraph blank. 

‘T’ll take the responsibility of this on my 
own shoulders,” he said in a low voice as he 


profits. 


seri- 


man 
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$2522 for the 
best 25 words 


$ 


Only 


ONE 


TololdaWelaliciaWa-t-Vi 
ol (-¥-Nae ela iil 
the teeth 


hat 


tooth brush is it? Se 


Most people wil! recognize at sight and know by name the one Tooth m plet 
Brush that really cleans betoveen the teeth ‘ * 
te ireanxious to know your oF onas towhy this The Pro-phy-lac-tic 2 Lette \ post 
oth B the best Tooth Brush in the world—therefore we offer ‘ a ses 
—_ t prizes as specified for the best answer, not ex 1912 ill not be 
ecding 25 words, which includes the name of the entered t 
100 PRIZES | Poeoth Brush and gives the best reasons why it doc ; 
Ist Prize . . . $25 what we claim it to d 4” “er 
T ) ho , f they do not will be made 
2nd Prize 10 ¢. I every e¢ wh replies, even 1 ’ ‘ . 9 Se) 
&- $ “ ay we w send o complete booklet, a mek! 
‘ ° eac you Brush or ea ecti * wi hyo a4 
15 Prizes . $1 each “D I ( I . 
82 P of a Pro hi # interest and prof ») be at 
Florence Manufacturing Co., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mass m 
phy -lac-tic tooth brush . ° , ’ 
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Swiss E\MBROIDERIES 


in latest: S-aréStiles 





delivered all charges 
prepaid from our stock 


in New York. 

Finest Swiss Embroidery 
on best weanng and most 
fashionable materials 
WAISTS 

up from $1 
DRESSES 

up from $6.75 
CHILD'S DRESSES 
up from $4.90 

marquisetic, hn 


— ana al 
als 


75 


m batiste 
cashmere, nets, ¥ 
the Latest @1& mairt 


Ask f 
Paris tashion plates 


SCHWEIZER & CO. 
Dept. C, 105 Fifth Ave., New York 


1? 
s actual samples and /912 
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Outdoor 
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OLD TOWN CANOE CO 


652 Middle Street Old Town, Me., U.S.A 








THE GILE BOAT & ENGINE 


COMPANY 








398 Main Street 





This Will Be The Best Trip Yet 


Because it is a GILE LAUNCH 


18 ft. IDEAL $180.00 
La 


Ludington, Michigan, U.S.A 
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for our screens because, barring ac 
wt lasting as k rng as the house. 


all the elements elements except fire fire. 
Its distinctive beauty and its 





























Have your architect specify 
if you are building — i 
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We Chose “POMPEIIAN BRONZE” % 


It cannot rust. It successfully resists 


PENMAN BRONZE" to every discriminating home owner, 


insist upon it if you are rescreening — 


settle the screen question for n tor good. 


not carry this this exceptional screen cloth, wzite the makers direct. 


“POMPEHAN BRONZE” booklet. 
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If your regular dealer does 
















































Oviginal Power Loom Manufacturers 
75 Sterling Street, 

















CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY : 
































of Wire Cloth Established 1856 
CLINTON, MASS. 
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heapest and hest light for homes a 
res, fac tor hurches and public hall 
: Coss mo cae gun Brighnes Men’s Pocket-Books 
ee y « acetylene. Cheaper Three-Fold Bill-Fold anu Card Case Combined. By mail, 
ok Over tyles. Agents Hiack Seal Black M 5 nd tor booklet showing 
. war w for catalogue the full line, SOc to §4 but 
rs THE BESTLIGHTCO. | _eeay pee © Siuetenyinee.” 
> H c 
hl - > $25. Sth St., Canton, O. A. L. Steinweg & Co., 491 Broadway, New York 
About Our ''26"" Best Selle 
CARTOQNISTS WIN FAME end | WRITE US TODAY 2°60. 9%... See Se 
ILLUSTRA oman FORTUNE Our proposition appeals to hustling agents everywhere. | Work 
We tea aes in Drawing,’ Steady, commission large. Illustrated booklet sent on request 


how: gives proof mat. ‘PREss ‘Aas My ‘Devt 67, Indiamapetis 


| DLL SILVER & 00, Dest. P, Home Ofice and Factory, CLAYTON, N. J. 








The real man’s Razor 

















The razor that won't 
open if dropped—that 
the children cannot 
\ open --that temains 


closed when loose 
in a traveling bag. 





We could \ \ A 
it make the ‘ ae Ww, : x- 
Dorrey Razot ‘ tang ie 
better, —it takes ture 1a 
° makes 
t pertect edge, 


the best 
razor 
better. 


it, and shaves 
without pullor sinart; 
made itabso- 
pat- 


Ld 
wld 


so we 
safe with our 
ek. 


not at 
ve Ww 


lutely 
ent kk 
dealer's, 


2 send 


a! 


booklet: * How to Choose 
Fe ra Razor." 
Dealers shou! 


tory offer 
The New Torrey Honing Strop has no equal . \. 

The J. R. Torrey Razer Co , Dept. Y, Worcester, Mass. 
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Let Us Send You This 


UREKA 


ELECTRIC 
a CLEANER 
On FREE Trial 


Prepaid 
Write for our unequaled 
introductory offer. It will 
surprise you. 







Any broom, brush, cloth, or other dry cleaner that does 
not suck in every particle of dust it raises is not only un 


clean, but unhealthful No other indoot dry method of 
cleaning than suction can make your house really clean 

The EUREKA cleans floors, rugs, carpets, etc., and our 
extra attachments clean portiéres, walls, furnit ure—every 

thing. Quickly Pays for itself. Electricity used costs less 
than one cent per hour So light a child can use it, yet 
we guarantee it to clean as rapidly, thoroughly and with 
ae little effort as any other cleaner, regardless ad cen will 
you let us prove this broad claim at our own expense? Write 
today for booklet and full particulars of our Free Trial Offer 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER CO. 
1231 Majestic Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
WE WANT AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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| began writing the orders that brought the 
new locomotives into practical service and 
ended the freight congestion on the main 
line of his road. At the same time he wired 
a careful account of the whole situation to 
the officers at the distant headquarters. 
They would understand the facts—and 
appreciate his judgment. 
The answer to his long telegram came 


that evening as he sat at supper. It was 
terse. It read: 
“Your action is disapproved. H “ 


And another good, valiant American 
railroader had felt the cancer of absentee 
landlordism. 

Do not imagine for a moment that the 
railroad men across the land have not 
already come in contact with absentee 

| landlordism. It has long been one of the 
bugbears of the capable men in the minor 
but important positions of the land 
transportation service. The tremendous 
desire for centralization in railroading 


which, by the way, has already passed the | 


zenith of its popularity—did much to 
strengthen this same absentee landlordism. 
Two decades ago the railroad man who 
found himself at the head of twenty-five 
thousand men was alone on the continent, 
while today there are at least two American 
railroads that employ upward of two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men apiece, while 
the aggregate mileage of the big roads has 
reached such a figure that the general man- 
ager must think twice before he recalls 
whether this or that specific town is upon 
some one or other of the many obscure 
branches over which he is in control. Can 
you imagine what sort of individual atten- 
tion that town is apt to receive from the 
general manager? 


Regeneration of the Railroads 


The railroads have already begun to see 
this weakness in their great organizations, 
and within the past few months several of 
the largest of them have been reshaping 
their organizations so as to bring big | 
bosses—men high enough in the staff to 
have authority to decide, and money 
resources to back up their decisions 
closer to the localities they serve. A cer- 
tain road has been creating general man- 
agers and general passenger agents—men 
who can move quickly in emergencies 
without running the risk of 
“disapproved” telegrams from headquar- 
ters—for the three great districts into which 
its property has been divided. Another 
line has gone even farther. There has been 
no doubting the fact that its properties, 
operated under what are in many ways 
tremendously adverse conditions, five hun- 
dred miles away from its nearest tracks, 
were nevertheless brilliantly operated and 

came near proving the exception to the rule 
of absentee landlordism. 

Yet this great single property, consisting 
of a group of railroads still recognized as 
separate units, has shown a desire to be 
operated more directly in the interests of the 
communities it serves. 

So, five presidents were created this fall 
and, in the swift certainty of railroad 
administration, are already in their offices. 


Such is the recognition already being 
given by farsighted carriers to the taint of 
absentee landlordism. They have moved 
none too quickly. One fairly populous 
Western state is already considering a 
statute to compel the board of directors of 


incurring | 


a railroad to spend an hour in each of its 


stations once every year. 

It is typical of the new type of railroader 
that has arisen in the land that they have 
begun to recognize the dangers of absentee 
landlordism. Thecutting out of that cancer 
is already under way. It cannot come 
too quickly for the satisfaction of many 
prosperous communities. 


Judging From Results 


HERE used to be a police judge in a 
Kentucky town wholiked atoddy before 
his dinner. In the same town a newcomer 
started a distillery whose product before 
long was famous for its fire and its potency. 
One day, after court adjourned, the old 
judge was sipping a toddy at his favorite 
bar when a friend came in. 

“Judge,” said his friend, ‘did you ever 
try any of the new whisky they’re making 
down the street here?” 

| “No,” said the judge; “but I rec kin I've 
| tried everybody that did try it. 
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What’s In Here? 
J bys than 500 varieties of the 

finest confectionery are made 


by the New England Confectionery 
Company and sold under the seal 
shown below. Four factors con- 
tribute almost equally toward their 
purity and wholesomeness: 

The best of material 

\ factory where sunlight 
reach every corne r: 

A scrupulous cleanliness 
ess and machine: 

And last, a constant watchfulness ag 
the letting down of a high standard 


Necco 
_ SWEETS 


shouk ! be 
pure 


and pure 


In person, prox 


eaten by everyone, because a 
is a true body - building food 
Even babies are better off 
for now and then a taste of 
Necco Sweets 

Ask your dealer, 
not buy 
seal on the 


sweet 


but do 
unless you see our 
box 

Necco Wafers tod 





Try some 


New England Confectionery Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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ATHLETIC 


SUSPENDERS 

Guaranteed for one year—25c and 50c 
Conform to every position of the 
bedy because of the easy sliding 
solid woven double cords front 
and back that never wear out 

Made in three weig ehts from fine st 
quality elasti Ask your 
dealer fora pair and try them. $ 


plied direct if he hasn't them 
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UTICA 
SUSPENDER CO 
341 Columbia St 
UTICA, N.Y. 














Study Applied Art at home. Personal 
Correspondence System. ore than A 
years’ successful teaching. Eminent In 













Structors. Practical Results Guaranteed 
Our students in by leading employers of 
E.S. Pilsworth artists. Applied Art Courses in COMMERCIAL 





DRAWING, ILLUSTRATING, TRACHERS’ NOR 

Founderand i441, FASHION-LETTERING & DESIGN, CAR 

Art Director ~O0NING, PHOTO RETOUCHING, ARCHITEC 

TURAL PERS PRCTIVE, Fu Endorsed by highest authorities. 

Residence Finishing School for ‘Advanced Students 

Artists’ outfits furnish Year Book 
ee llciatatenes, School of Applied Art ‘°° 


Applied Art Building, Battle Creek, Mich 
125-EggIncubatorand Brooder, 


Freight Paid eee || 








Hot water; double walls ; copper 
tank, Calit. Kedwood—best con 
uction. Guaranteed. Order direct or 


write for FreeCatalog Wisconsin Incubator Ce, Box 157, Racine, © Wis 
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TOBACCO 


—_—_— 


Biveninxeay hibievnS 


VER nurse the Smoker’s Hope that there'll be a 
day sometime when you will find a tobacco “‘just 
right’’? Kver long for that tobacco with a feeling 

akin to hunger? 


A Queen Quality man doesn’t waste any time dreaming 
about the perfect tobacco—he smokes it. And there’s the 
answer to your hankering in the Big Blue Bag—a sizesome 
package of contentment for a nickel, everywhere. Spe- 
cially if you want a trusty bagful in your pocket all the 
while—ready to give you a rattling good smoke any time, 
any way you want it. For Queen Quality’s granulated 
just right for making the perfect smoke. 


Here’s the perfect blend of all that is good 
in good tobacco—sweet and suave and 
soothing as a summer breeze. But 
mind, it’s zobacco. Notascratch ora 
sting anywhere, but no baby-food 
either. Queen Quality is all rea/to- 
bacco, that stays real tobacco; it 
comes out of the Big BlueBag 
as fresh and fragrantasit went 
in. For it’s packed brick-hard 
and kept air-tight and 
moisture-tight in our 
special glazed bag. 
But the proof of 
the tobacco’s in the 
smoke. Goto it— 
all tobacco stores— 
nickel a throw— 
are youonr 


F. R. Penn Tobacco Co. 
American Tobacco Co., 
Successor 


: ZC or the 
9 A Blae Bag™ 
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Will you try 
it at ourriske 


We do more than guarantee 
Occident Flour. We guar- 
antee Occident Laking—the 
baking results that you get 
in your own kitchen, 


Your bread —biscuit—cake— 
pastry made trom Oceident 
must prove superior—in 
taste—in whiteness—in 
lightness—in the guantity 
made—or we refund the 
price of the flour. 


Costs More— Worth It 


Ask your grocer to explain. the 
Money-back Guarantee upon which 
Occident  \our is sold, and write for 
our free booklet —‘* Better Baking ”’ 

for North— Fast —West— South. 
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Automobile 
Tires 





‘The 
Springfield, 


Kelly 


on a 


name, 


tire means more In 
the way of mileage 
guarantee than any 
tire “‘guarantee”’ 
ever meant. 


KELLY- SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
20 Vesey Street, New York 


n New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
wt Fouls Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco, 


Branch offices 
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s Angeles, Bulifalo, Cleveland, Atlanta,and Akron,O 
Boss Rubber Co., Denver, Colo 
Apple & Burwe il. Dallas, Texas 


Todd Rubber 


Co., New Haven Conn 
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Suspender 
Button 
Says:— 
“Well, I'm off again! Ripped off. 
The man bent over. The suspender 


was one of the ordinary kind.” 

Shirley Presidents do away with the 
strain on buttons. The sliding cord gives 
and takes as you shift positions. Shirley 
Presidents feel like — well, like nothing. 
You sitnply don’t feel them. 


SHIRLEY 
PRE ENT 
»: Game K 


aaa 
SUS RS 


Light, medium and extra heavy weights Extra 
lengths for tall men Signed guarantee on every 
pair Price Six From your dealer 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., 2 Main Street, Shirley, Mass. 
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THE LIGHTED WAY 


(Continued from Page 2! 


the country, in fact—in the interests of 
the firm, with results that have sometimes 
astonished us.” 

The accountant nodded approvingly. 
He took up the balance sheet they had 
been perusing and placed it in its envelope. 

“T shall now,” he said, “call upon Mr. 
Weatherley, and I am sure he will be most 
gratified. I understand th at our next 
meeting is to be down here. 

Mr. Jarvis beamed. 

“Although I must say,” he admitted, 
“that the responsibility has been a great 
pleasure, still we shall be heartily glad to 
see Mr. Weatherley back again.” 

“I am sure of it,” the accountant as- 
sented. ‘I understand that he has made 
a complete recovery.” 

** Absolutely his own self again, sir, 
Jarvis declared, 
ever.” 

“Odd thing, though, that loss of mem- 
ory,” the accountant remarked. “I was 
talking to the doctor about it only the 
other day. He seems to have wandered 
away into some sort of hiding, under the 
impression that he had committed a crime, 
and now that he is getting better he has 
absolutely forgotten all about it. He just 
thinks that he has had an ordinary illness 
and has had to stay away from business 
for a time. 

‘Queer thing altogether, sir,” 
admitted—‘“‘a queer business, sir. How- 
ever, it’s over and done with, and the less 
said about it the better. We are both very 
much obliged to you, Mr. Neville, for your 
kind offices, and I am only thankful ‘tha 
results have been so satisfactory. 

Mr. Jarvis conducted his visiter to the 
door and returned to Arnold with beaming 
face. In anticipation of the accountant’s 


” Mr. 
“and looking better than 


Mr. Jarvis 


| visit Jarvis was wearing a frock coat that 


was already a shade tev small for him. He 
carefully divested bimself of this garment, 
put on his line: office coat and turned 
toward his companion. 

“Chet wode.” he said, “I have a propo- 
sities: to make. The firm shall stand us a 
Jictle dinner this evening which we will take 
together. We will go up to the West End. 
You shall choose the proper place and order 
everything —just the best you can think of. 
The firm shall pay. Mr. Weatherley would 
be quite agreeable, I am sure. 

Arnold forced himself to accept the sug- 
gestion with some appearance of pleasure. 

“Delighted!”” he agreed. ‘We'll have 
to finish up the letters and go through this 
mail first.’ 

“Just so,” Mr. Jarvis replied. “After 
that we'll shut up shop. This is quite a 
red-letter day, Chetwode. I knew that 
we'd held our own, but I must confess that 
I found those figures most exhilarating. 
Our little bonus, too, will be worth having.” 

Later on they fourd their way to a 


restaurant in the Strand, where Mr. Jarvis | 


ate and drank perhaps better than he had 
ever done in his life. The evening to him 
was one of unalloyed pleasure, and he 
was genuinely disappointed when Arnold 
pleaded an engagement as an excuse for not 
finishing up at a music-hall. About nine 
o’clock the two men parted, Mr. Jarvis to 
spend the rest of the evening alone, with a 
big cigar in his mouth and an unaccustomed 
feeling of levity in his head. Arnold, after 
a moment’s hesitation, walked slowly back 
to his empty rooms. 

So this was success! Without a friend 
in the world, without training or any prac- 
tical knowledge of life, his feet were firmly 
planted upon the ladder. He had stifled 
all sorts of nameless ambitions. He had 
set his teeth and done what appeared to be 
his duty. 


had come to a pause. He drew up his sofa 


Now it seemed to him that he | 


to the window of his sitting room and | 


looked downward. Somehow or other the 
depression against which he had struggled 
all the evening seemed only intensified by 
what he saw below. An early autumn had 
stripped bare the leaves from the scanty 
trees; the sky was gray and starless. Even 
the lights along the river-front seemed to 
burn with a dull and uninspiring fire. He 
looked round him and his depression be- 
came an almost overmastering sensation. 
He hated the sight of his empty room, the 
ogg mee thoughts that would light upon 

is shoulder, the sofa upon which he was 
sitting alone, the memory of the things he 
might have said to Ruth in the days when 
the opportunity was his. For a moment he 
even thought of Mr. Jarvis alone, at the 
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music-hall, the welcoming lights, the pleas- 


| ant warmth, the music, the cheerful throngs 


of people. Better anything, he told him- 
self, than this brooding! A sudden almost 
reckless impulse called him back again into 
the streets, only to pass away the same 
moment with the vision of Ruth's pale face 
by his side, her eyes alternately gazing 
down the lighted way and seeking his, her 
fingers grasping his hand. His head sank 
forward into his hands. He was alone! 

He sat up suddenly with a start. The 
inner door of the room had opened and 
was softly closed again. A familiar voice 
addressed him. 

I find your habits, my young friend, 
somewhat erratic,’ Sabatini remarked. 
“Your supply of common necessaries, too, 
I have been driven to 
explore quite fruitlessly the whole of your 
little domain in the vain search for a 
match.” 

He pointed to the unlit cigarette bet ween 
his fingers. Arnold, who was a little dazed, 
rose and produced a box of matches. 

“But I don’t understand how it is that 
you are here!” he exclaimed. “I thought 
that you were at Brighton. And how did 
you get in?” 

Sabatini seated himself comfortably at 
the end of the sofa and placed a cushion 
behind his head. 

“We came up from Brighton this after 
noon,” he explained, puffing contentedly 
at his cigarette. ‘“‘Il am now pronounced 
convalescent. Ruth, too, could throw 
away her stick any moment she wanted 
to, only I fancy that she thinks its 
becoming.” 

* But,” Arnold persisted, “‘I don’t under 
stand how you got in! You know that 
I am glad to see you.” 


use 


got in with Ruth's key,” Sabatini 
replied. 
Arnold leaned against the back of the 


sofa. 

‘I had forgotten,” he said. “Of course 
if I had known that you were coming I 
should have been here. The accountant 
brought in the result of our last six months’ 
work this afternoon and Mr. Jarvis insisted 
upon a little celebration. We had dinner 
together.” 

Sabatini nodded. 

“So you have been successful,”’ he 
marked thoughtfully. “You kept your 
feet along the narrow way and you have 
done well. 1 am glad. Sit down here by 
my side.” 

Arnold sat down on the end of the sofa. 
The curtain was pulled up as far as it would 
go. Below them the curving are of lights 
stretched away to the dim distance, Saba- 
tini followed them with his eyes for a mo- 
ment as though he, too, found something 
inspiring in that lighted way. Then he 
said with a queer little twinkle in his eyes: 
“*By-the-by, you haven’t heard—Fenella 
hasn’t told you—of the last turn in For 
tune’s wheel?” 

“IT have seen little of Mrs. Weatherley 
lately,”” Arnold murmured. 

Sabatini leaned back in his place. His 
hollow eyes were lighted now with laughter, 
his mouth twitched. The marks of his 
illness seemed almost to paas. 

“It is delicious,”’ he declared. 
You remember that day 
dined with me | told you of my 
cardinal?” 





* Listen. 
when | 
uncle the 


one 


“The _une le from whom you borrowed 
money Arnold remarked dryly. 

“ Prec cisely,’ ’ Sabatini agreed—‘“I bor 
rowed money from him! It was only a 
trifle, but I chose my own methods 
Heavens, but it is droll!” ‘ 

Sabatini began to laugh softly) His 


whole face now was alight with enjoyment. 

“Last month,” he continued, “His 
Eminence died. He had fourteen nephews, 
three brothers, two sisters, no end of t 
To whom do you think he has left his entire 


1eces 


fortune, my dear Arnold?— three hundred 
thousand pounds they say it is!”’ 

‘To you?” Arnold gasped. 

“To me indeed,” Sabatini assented. “'! 
did not even go to the funeral. 1 read of 


his death in the newspapers and I shrugged 
my shoulders. It was nothingto me. Yet 
those thirteen nephews were not left 
much as would buy their mourning clot he 
This is the chief sentence in the will: ‘To 
the only one of my relatives whose method o 
seeking my favors has really appealed to me 
I leave the whole of my fortune, without 
partition or reserve.” And then my name. 
I was that Almost,”’ Sabatini cor 
cluded with a little sigh, “I am sorry that 
he is dead. I should have liked once more 
to have shaken him by the han 


one. 
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Arnold was speechless. The realization 
of what it all meant was beginning to dawn 
upon him. Sabatini was wealthy—Ruth 
was a great heiress. Her fairy ship had 
come in indeed—and his was passing 
him by. 

“T am glad,’ 
your sake and for Ruth’s. 

Sabatini nodded. 

‘““My shadowy means,” he remarked, 
“have kept me in comfort. Perhaps even 
they have been a trifle more than I have 
let people imagine. Still this is all very 
different. Ruth and I are going to wander 
| about the Riviera for a time. Afterward 

we are going to sail to Sabatini and patch 
up my old castle. I have some tenants 
there who certainly deserve a little con 
sideration from me—old friends who would 
sooner live without a roof over their heads 
than seek a new master. I shall grow vines 
again, my young friend, and make cheeses. 
You shall come from the illustrious firm of 
Samuel Weatherley & Company and be my 
most favored customer. But let me give 
you just a word of advice while I am in the 
humor. Buy our cheeses, if you will, but 
never touch our wine. Leave that for the 
peasants who make it. Somehow or other 
they thrive—they even become at times 
merry upon it— but the Lord have mercy 
upon those others, not born upon the island 
of Sabatini, who raise it to their lips!” 

“I shall leave the wine alone,” Arnold 
promised. ‘‘But shan’t I be able to say 
goodby to Ruth?” 

Sabatini leaned 
pression was once 
was the dawn of a 
lips. 

“You can say to her what you will,” he 
murmured, “‘for she is here. She had a 
fancy to look at her old room. 1 was there 
with her when you arrived. I have a fancy 
now to give an order to my chauffeur. 
A bientét!”’ 

Arnold rose slowly to his feet. His heart 
was beginning to beat fiercely. He was 
looking across the room with straining eyes. 
It was not possible that clothes and health 
could make so great a difference as this! 
She was standing upon the threshold of her 
room. She was coming now slowly toward 
him, leaning ever so slightly upon her stick. 
Her cheeks were touched with pink, her 
eyes were lit with so soft and wonderful a 


’ he said slowly, 


“glad for 


toward him. His ex- 
more grave, yet there 
smile upon his sensitive 


brilliance that they shone like stars. He 
forgot her fashionable hat, the quiet ele- 
gance of her clothes. It was Ruth who 


came toward him— Ruth radiantly beauti- 
ful, transformed—yet Ruth! He held out 
his arms and with a little sob she glided 
into them. 

Side by side they took their accustomed 
places upon the horsehair sofa. Her head 
sank upon his shoulder, her hands clasped 
his, her eyes were wet with tears. A siren 
blew from the river. A little tug, with 
two barges lashed alongside, was coming 
valiantly along. The dark coil of water 
seemed suddenly agleam with quivering 
lights. 

“Our ships,’ 
dear!” 


’ 


she whispered —“‘ together, 


(THE END) 


Going to the Front 


RAIG WADSWORTH, cotillion leader, 
J society man and former diplomatist, 


' enlisted in the Rough Riders at the out 


break of the Spanish War. He made the 
sad mistake of reporting personally to 
President McKinley who passed him along 
to the War Department, where he was 
peremptorily ordered to report to his regi- 
ment in thegSouth. ,The Department des- 
ignated the train he should take and told 
him to get a move on. 

Wadsworth engaged a drawing room on 
the train and embarked with his valet’ as 
traveling companion. Soon after the train 
started and Wadsworth was supervising 
the arrangement of his traps by his valet, 
a soldier with a sergeant’s stripes on his 
sleeve opened the door and walked in upon 
them. 

“ Are you Wadsworth? 

“T am. 

“T’m in charge of the squad of recruits 
on this train,” said the sergeant. ‘‘Come 
with me.” 

Wadsworth put on his coat and followed 
the sergeant to a day coach forward. He 
found a dozen other recruits there. He 
spent the next three days with the others 
in the day coach under the eye of the ser- 


’ he asked. 


| geant, sleeping curled up in the seats, and 


his valet luxuriated in the drawing room 
all the way down. 
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losed-valve motor— 

y of operation that cannot be surpassed i in cars "of any price, 

Nothing lac King in equ ipment, even to speedometer and robe rail. 

the 118-inch wheelbase, with the easy-riding Jackson 

$1650 you have a car whose equal you are 

not likely to find under $2500. 
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the Model **45." 
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The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


the oldest agricultural 
journal in existence, is 
now published by The 
Curtis Pablishing Com- 
pany. It has been greatly 
enlarged and is to-day 
the 
tractive publication con- 


best and most at- 
nected with agriculture 
and agricultural inter- 
ests. The price ofa year’s 
subscription (52 issues) 
s $1.50. 
has more than doubled 


Its circulation 


in the last two months. 


If you have not seen it, 


we would like to mail 
you a complimentary 


sample copy. 


Mail us a postal card re- 
questing a sample copy 
of The Country Gentle- 
man, writing your name 
and address plainly, and 


the copy will be mailed. 


Circulation Department 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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the inner tube can now be easi- 
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a new inner tube in 15 minutes 
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| Fitu-Iva, if a 


EVENING POST 


THE FEATHERS OF | 
THE SUN 


(Continued from Page 9) 


ocean stretches with their goods to Fitu-Iva? 
He, Feathers of the Sun, would tell them 
why to their faces, in grand council as- 
sembled. In their own countries men were 
too civilized to let the traders make the 
immense profits they made out of the Fitu- 
Ivans. If the Fitu-[vans became properly 
civilized the trade of the traders would be 
gore. In that day every Fitu-Ivan could 
become a trader if he pleased. 

That was why the white traders fought 


the system of paper money that he, 
Feathers of the Sun, had brought. Why 
wus he called Feathers of the Sun? Be- 


cause he was the Light-Bringer from the 
World Beyond the Sky. The paper money 
was the light. The robbing white traders 
could not flourish in the light. Therefore 
they fought the light. 

He would prove it to the good people of 
Fitu-Iva and he would prove it out of the 
mouths of his enemies. It was a well- 
known fact that all highly civilized coun- 
tries had paper-money systems. He would 
ask leremia if this was not so. 

leremia did not answer. 

“You see,” Cornelius went on; “he 
makes no answer. He cannot deny what 
is true. England, France, Germany, 
America, all the great Papalangi countries, | 
have the paper-money system. It works. 
From century to century it works. | 
challenge you, leremia, as an honest man 
as one who was once a zealous worker in 
the Lord’s vineyard—I challenge you to 
deny that in the great Papalangi countries 
the system works.”’ 

leremia could not deny it, and his fingers 
played nervously with the fastening of the 
basket on his knees. 

“ You see, it is as I have said,” 
continued. 
Therefore 


Cornelius 

“Teremia agrees that it is so. 
I ask you all, good people of 
system is good for the 
P apalangi countries, why is it not good for 
Fitu-Iva? 

“It is not the same!” Ieremia cried. 
‘The paper of Feathers of the Sun is 
different from the paper of the great 
countries.” 

That Cornelius had been prepared for 
this was evident. He held up a Fitu-Ivan 
note that was recognized by all. 

““What is that?"’ he demanded. 

“* Mere paper,”’ was leremia’s reply. 

“And that?” 

This time Cornelius held up a Bank of 


| England note. 


“It is the paper money of the English,” 
he explained to the council, at the same 
time extending it for leremia to examine. 
“Is it not true, leremia, that it is the paper 
money of the E ~ poral 

leremia nodded reluctantly. 

“You have said that the paper money | 
of Fitu-lva was mere paper; now how 
about this of the English? What is it? 

‘ You must answer like a true | 
man. All wait for your answer, 
iere mia.’ 

“It St is ——” the puzzled Ieremia 
began, then pre ete helplessly, the 
fallacy beyond his pe netri ation. 

‘Paper, mere paper!”’ Cornelius con- 
cluded for him, imitating his halting 
utterance, 

Conviction sat on the faces of all. The 
king clapped his hands admiringly and 
murmured: “It is most clear—very clear!” 

“You see, he himself ac knowledges it’ 
Assured triumph was in Deasy’s voice and 
be uring. ‘He knows of no difference. 
There is no difference. "Tis ine very image 
of money. "Tis money itself.’ 

Meantime Grief was whispering in 
leremia’s ear, who nodded and began to 
speak, 

“But it is well known to all the Papalangi 
that the English Government will pay coin | 
money for the paper.” 


Deasy’s victory was now absolute. He 
held aloft a Fitu-Ivan note. 
‘Is it not so written on this as well?” 


Again Grief whispered. 

“That Fitu-Iva will pay coin money?” 

“Tt is so written.” 

A third time Grief prompted. | 

“On demand?” asked leremia. 

“On demand,” Cornelius assured him. | 

“Then I demand coin money now,” said | 
leremia, drawing a small package of notes 
from the pouch at his girdle. 

Cornelius scanned the package with a | 


a | quick, estimating eye. 
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TRADE MARK ATG. U.S BAT OFFICE 


Guaranteed Fabrics 

+ Be {ESE beautiful woolens 
with theirexc/usive patterns are 
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“Very well,” he agreed. “I shall give 
you the coin money now. How much? 
“And we will see the system work,” the 
king proclaimed, partaking in his chancel- 
lor’s triumph 

“You have heard—he will give us coin 
money now!” Ieremia cried in a loud voice 
to the assemblage. 

At the same time he plunged both hands 
in the basket and drew forth many pack- 
ages of Fitu-Ivan notes. It was noticed 
that a peculiar odor was adrift about the 
council. 

“I have here,” Ieremia announced, “one 
thousand and twenty-eight pounds twelve 
shillings and sixpence. Here 
»yut the coin money in. 

Cornelius recoiled. He had not expected 
such a sum; and everywhere about the 
council his uneasy eyes showed him chiefs 
and talking men drawing out bundles of 
notes. The army, its two months’ pay in 
its hands, pressed forward to the edge of 
the council; while behind it the populace 
with more money, invaded the compound 

“"Tis a run on the bank you've pre- 
cipitated,”” he said reproachfully to Griet 

“Here is the sack to put the coin mone 
n,” Ieremia urged. 

“It must be post poned,”” 
desperately. ‘‘’Tis not in banking hours 

leremia flourished a package of money. 
“Nothing of banking hours is written here. 
It says on demand—and I now demand!” 

“Let them come tomorrow, O Tui Tuli- 
fau,” Cornelius appealed to the king. 

They shall be paid tomorrow.” 

Tui Tulifau hesitated; but his spouse 
glared at him, her brawny arm tensing as 
the fist doubled into a redoubtable knot. 
Tui Tulifau tried to look away, but failed. 
He cleared his throat nervously. 

“We will see the system work,” 
decreed. ‘The people have come far.” 

"Tis good money you're asking me to 
pay out,’ Deasy muttered in a low voice 
to the king. 

Sepeli caught what he said and grunted 
80 savagely as to startle the king, who 
involuntarily shrank away from her. 

“Forget not the pig!" Grief whispered to 
leremia, who immediately stood up. 

ith a sweeping gesture he stilled 
babel of voices that was beginning to rise. 

“It was an ancient and honorable custom 
of Fitu-Iva,” he said, “that, when a ma 
was proved to be a notorious evildoer, his 
joints were broken with a club and he was 
staked out at low water to fed upon 
alive by the sharks. Unfortunately that 
day is past. Nevertheless, another ancient 
and honorable custom remains with us. 
You all know what it is. When aman isa 
proved thief and liar he shall be struck with 
a dead pig.” 

His right hand went 
and, despite the lack of his spectacles, the 
dead pig that came into view landed 
accurately on Dew s neck, With such 
force was it thrown that the 
his sitting position, toppled over sidewis« 
Before he could recover, Sepell, witl 
agility unexpected of a woman who weighed 
two hundred and sixty pounds, had sprung 
across to him. One hand clutched his 
shirt-collar, the other hand brandished the 
pig; and, amid the vast uproar of a 
lighted kingdom, she royaily swatted | 


” 


Cornelius said 


he 


be 


into the DasKet; 


chanceilor, in 


al 


de- 
' 


There remained nothing for Tui Tulifau 
but to put a good face on his favorite’s 
disgrace; and his mountainous fat la 
back on the mats and shook a gale of 
Gargantuan laughter. 

When Sepeli dropped both pig and 


chancellor a talking man from the » 
ward coast picked up the carcass. Corne 
lius was on his feet and running when the 
pig caught him on the legs anc tripped hin 
The people and the army, with sh« 
laughter, joined in the sport. Twist and 
dodge as he would, the ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was met or 


everywhere 


overtaken by the fiying pig. He scuttled 
like a frightened rabbit in and out among 
the avocados and the palms. No har 


laid upon him and his tormentors made 
way before him, but ever they pursued ar 


ever the pig flew as fast as 


hands could 


it up. As the chase died away dow he 
Broom Road, Grief led the traders to the 
royal treasury; and the day was well over 
ere the last Fitu-Ivan banknote had bee 
redeemed with cou 

vit 


HROUGH the mellow cool of twilight 
a man paddled out from a clump of 
jungle to the Cantani. It was a leaky and 
abandoned dugout, and he paddled slowly, 
desisting from time to time in order to bail, 
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The Kanaka sailors giggled gleefully as 
he came alongside and painfully drew him- 
self over the rail. He was bedraggled and 
filthy, and seemed half dazed. 

“Could I speak a word with you, Mr. 
Grief?” he asked sadly and humbly. 

“Sit to leeward and farther away! 
Grief answered. ‘“‘A little farther away. 
That’s better.” 

Cornelius sat down on the rail and held 
his head in bot h his hands. 

“Tis right,” he said. 
as a recent battlefield. 
burstin’. My neck is fair broken. 
teeth are loose in my jaws. 
hornets buzzin’ in my ears. 


“T’m as fragrant 


The 
There’s nests of 

My medulla 
I've been through 
earthquake and pest ilence, and the heavens 
have rained pigs!” He paused with a sigh 
that ended in a groan. "Tis a vision of 
terrible death—one that the poets never 
dreamed! To be eaten by rats, or boiled in 
oil, or pulled apart by wild norses—that 
would be unpleasant. But to be beaten to 
death with a dead pig!" He shuddered at 
the awfulness of it. “Sure, it transcends 
a human imagination! 

Captain Boig sniffed audibly, moved his 
canvas chair farther to windward and sat 
down again. 

hear you’re runnin’ over to Yap, 
Mr. Grief,” Cornelius went on. “‘An’ two 
things 1’m wantin’ to beg of you: a pas- 
sage, an’ a nip of the old smoky I refused 
the night you landed.” 

Grief clapped his hands for the black 
steward and ordered soap and towels for 
the ex-chancellor. 

“Go for’ard, Cornelius, and take a scrub 
first,’’ he said. ‘‘The boy will bring you a 
— of dungarees and a shirt. And by the 

, before you go—how was it we found 
more coin in the treasury than paper you 
h: ad issued? 

*T was the stake of my own I'd brought 
with me for the adventure.” 

““We'’ve decided to charge the demurrage 
and other expenses and loss to Tui Tuli- 
fau,”’ Grief said. “‘So the balance we found 
will be turned over to you— but tenshillings 
must be deducted.” 

“For what?” 

“Do you think dead pigs grow on trees? 
The sum of ten shillings for that pig is 
entered in the accounts.” 

Cornelius bowed assent with a shudder. 

“Sure, it’s grateful I am it 
fifteen-shilling pig oratwenty-shilling one!” 


Quick Pay 


JILL MAC CALLISTER was the lead- 
ing policeman of Xenia, Ohio. He 
joined the Elks and became very popular 
with them. When the Elks gave their 
annual dance one year Bill was made chair- 
man of the arrangements committee and 
treasurer. 

The night of the dance came. The men 
who had been out selling tickets turned 
their money in to Bill. He was all cluttered 
up with one-dollar and two-dollar bills and 
silver. Bill had money in every pocket in 
great bales—about eight hundred dollars 
all told —and he didn’t like to tote it round. 

The band, of which Matt Kump was the 
and bass drummer, was about to 
begina waltz. Matt, between musical inter- 
vals, ran a printing shop and had printed 
the tickets and the bills and programs for 
the dance. 

The first strains of the music had started 
a 1d the youth and beauty and chivalry of 
Xenia were getting ready to glide variously 
out on the floor, when Bill Mae Callister 
strode imperiously to the middle of the 
room and waved his hand at Kump. 

“Matt,” bellowed Bill, “come 
minute!” 

Matt made signs that he couldn’t, that the 
band was just beginning a waltz, and that 
he would come just as soon as the dance 
was over. 

Bill bellowed agi uin: 
hurry up about it 

The band stopped. The waltzing couples 
aul revolving and Matt hurried over to 
where Mac Callister was standing. ‘‘ What 
is it, Bill?’’ Matt asked apprehensively. 

“Make out your bill and I'll pay it,” 
commanded Bill. 

“Pshaw, Bill, there’s no hurry 
that! I'll come round tomorrow. It’s all 
right.” 

“Make out your bill this minnit an’ I'll 
pay it,” ordered Bill. “I just got to get 
shet of some of this money. I never knew 
till now how them millionaires feel totin’ 
round all their cash.” 
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It's tough, when the 
balls are well scattered, 
to have the cue-ball 
roll into a hopeless 
position. But it's all 
in the game—one of 
those elements of un- 
certainty that are part 
of the fascination of 
Billiards and Pool 
Theseare fine games - 
they require skill, judg- 
ment and nerve—they are great games anywhere, 
but infinitely more_enjoyable at home than in a 
,ey enliven the home atmos- 
Y ou can own a4 


public poolroom 
phere; all the family enjoy them. 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


and play while you are paying for it. No special room is 
needed. The Burrowes T able can be set on your dining- 
room or library table or mounted on its own legs or com 
pacily folding stand. Only a moment is required to set it 
up of to take it down and set it out of the way izes 
range up to 44/2 x9 feet (standard) Complete Playing 
equipment of balls, cues, ete., free with each Tat 

Burrowes Tables are used for home practice by some of 
the foremost professionals. Every Table of whatever size 
is scientihcally accurate in proportions to the smallest detail 
and adapted to the most expert play. The most delicate 
shots, calling for skill of the highest type, can be executed 
with the utmost precision. 


$12°° DOWN 


Prices are $6, $15, $25, $35, $45, $55, $75, etc., on 
terms of $1 or more down and a small amount each month 


FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 


On receipt of first tallment we will ship Table. Play on 
tone week If unsat tory return it, and on its receipt we 
i refund your dey This insures you a free trial. Write 





today for illustrated catalog, giving prices, terms, et 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 823 Center Street. Portiand, Me. 
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No More Crankin 


Thousands of America’s Best Motor Cars and Motor Boats for 1912 are 
Started from the Seat with the DISCO Self-Starter. Many Leading Manu- 
facturers Include the DISCO as Regular Equipment Without Charge— many 
others offer it Optional at a Reasonable Price. It can easily be put on 


ANY Car or Boat — NEW or OLD — in Less Than Three Hours. 


27,000 DISCO Self-Starters already in successful use have made 1912 a self-starter year. 








YOU Can 
Make Your 
Old Car Up- 
To-Date With 
The DISCO 


Manufacturers of popular priced cars have found the DISCO a big selling advantage. 
Makers of the highest-priced, most luxurious cars have found the DISCO the best for 
their exacting clientele. No matter what priced car you buy this year, you can have the 
DISCO SELF-STARTER on it, oryou can have it fitted to your present car or motor boat. 


The manufacturers who have adopted the DISCO are noted for furnishing their 





customers the best obtainable. “The most skeptical were won to the DISCO when DISCO for a four or six cylinder 
they saw that in zero weather the DISCO warmed the engine as it started it. pa des eg ggg he nantes 
The most severe test of any starting device is the extremely cold weather find the latter sold out he can get it 
when merely ‘‘turning the engine over”’ is but vain repetition. ae toner aoe me 
No matter how hot—no matter how cold—the DISCO will start any motor Becschp ae oe aoe 
in running condition, and not only once, but hundreds of times—will, in out of date. To drive with the DISCO 


gives you that proud feeling 
Y ou will add to your comfort and satisfaction 


fact, keep it running until it ‘‘picks up.’” In short the DISCO Starter 


‘**makes good’ all the year round. é 


1 willincrease the value and the usefulnes 


it Car if you begin enjoying the DISCO now 


Starter 


Turn this handle once, press the 
button and your engine runs—no 
matter how long standing —no matter 

what weather. 





This little DISCO handle on the dash 


is the only visible sign of the up-to- 
date car. The picture is exact size. 


The following cars carry the DISCO as either regular or extra equipment 
Babcock, Benz, Burg, Colby, Crossley (England), Everitt, Franklin, 
G. J. G., Hudson, Krit, Midland, Moon, Nance, Paige-Detroit, Peerless, 


There are no moving part ho mplication The DISCO re es no 
i ; 






. . . . x rs attention, heed o chanpe hace yo r t tear 
Pic-Pic (Switzerland), Pilot, Pullman, Rambler, Selden, Sibley-Curtis, ; it erly eth ae de epee ; r 
= - wh weiphs Du our nha nas it twelve ar tw t as pong 
Simplex, Stevens-Duryea, Westcott. un the mates 4s vo ’ ' 
m lant—Owners 0 » Buick and other cars not equipped with priming cu; he DISCO Starter operates with acetylene gas from your ting tank 
Important—O f Ford, Buick and ot! teq with ] | ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
We now furnish without extra cost special two-way, guara teed “Starter”’ the ttle indie admits a small char, nt gas to the cylinde ‘ t ed 
spark plugs, making these cars as easy to equip as any other with the DISCU with t sir t e and fort 4 t ex} e mix t Pre t your 

. cl 4 
Fifteen Branches—Dealers Everywhere GF ith thle clanple dovies & child can start on engine of 100 hers pewer. A Indy cal 
! 

_ | ¢ ls est tour dl . ¢a < entlem n ever t\ 

Any automobile agent or dealer can get the DISCO Starter for you er , eng Cas Ey wet i : : . I 
’ ; o the opera witho - barra t cral not bef« t ‘ I he 
and put it on your hew Car or your o 1 one We also have the t . she at the embarrassine J — g the . . ta . ng 

r ' DISCO is the finishing touch of automobile comfort 
toliowing branche 

. J ' I he extreme | ity and absolute relial tv of the DISCO Se Starter expla tsa pier 
The Aristos Co., 250 West 54th St., New York City —651 No. Broad St., the experts of the motor world Alert manufacturet - ‘ | ¥ ¥ 
hiladelphia— 1002 Boylston St., Boston, and at Pittsburgh, Baltimore ' . : . - 
after the most caretul study and rigid t 


and Washington 
The Disco Pacific Co., 316 California Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal.— 601 
Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, and at Seattle, Spokane, Portland 
and Tacoma 
Wyeth Automobile & Suppiy Co., 316-324 N. 2d St., St. Joseph, Mo 
Memphis Motor Car Co., 201 Washington Ave., Memphis 
The Omaha Rubber Co., 1608 Harney St., Omaha, Neb 
The Aristos Co., 1501-1503 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. f 
The Watson Sales Co., 56 Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, Ga 
Geo. O. Seeley, 316 California Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. / 
McCrae-Whirl Co.,;2045 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio / 
Disco Auto Starter Co., 117 Nasby Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 
The Disco Sales Co., 253-255 Jefferson Ave., Detroit / 
Wiemeyer Motor Co., 3132 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
Russell Motor Car Co., Ltd., West Toronto, Canada ~ 
More Bros., 417 Front Street, Fargo, North Dakota 
John R. Ball,41 Patton Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis 
Jas. G. Barclay, 720 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y 
H. G. Seeley, Hotel Frye, Seattle, Wash 
Disco Montana Co., Butte, Montana / 
The Von Hamm-Young Co., Ltd., Honolulu / 
FOREIGN BRANCHES at London, Paris and 


Hamburg 


IGNITION STARTER CO. 725.2ei,2¢¢: 


Largest Manufacturers of Self-Starters in the World 





Sent Express Paid and Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Orde sent ‘ t ! % “ 1M n 48 _expre ‘ ‘ the { S ( anacda 


RSSSSSSEESEESSE HERES SEE es EEE EEEE REESE EER EEE EES sens 


EXPRESS PAID COUPON 


nd 


IGNITION STARTER CO., 
726 Dodge Power Bidy., Detroit, Mich 









DISCO Has But 12 Parts. 
Weighs But 4 Pounds. 
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THE. 
SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 


PACTURE yourself entertained by this greatest 


of all pipe smokes. 


Velvet is Burley middle 


leaves—two years of aging—a maturing process 
rare in these days—a mellowness that can be 
had only by this slow process. Al! harshness 
leaves the leaf, and the flavor stands out smooth 
and sweet. You can smoke all day and 
never experience any irritation— 

that’s what we mean by “smooth.” 


Go to the dealer and get a tin— 
enjoy yourself on Velvet! 
Full 2-ounces, 


QS 


10 cents. 











Never rub the dirt in— 
Always wash it off 


During the rainy season, the 
air is heavy with smoke and soot 
which the pores of the skin are 
constantly breathing in. These condi- 
tions, which must be endured, soon ruin 
any skin unless precautions are taken to 
intelligently counteract their etfect. 

Never rub this dirt off with your dry 
handkerchief. If it were not for the oil 
in your skin, which protects it, you 
soon would ruin the texture of your skin 
by the irritation of rubbing the soot and 
dirt over it, Instead of this way, which 
throws an unnecessary burden on the 
skin and tends to overtax it, use this 
treatment: 

Apply your hot wash cloth, lathered 

Never rub dirt with Woodbury’s Facial Soap, for sev- 
of with a dry eral minutes, Then when the pores are 
handkerchief thoroughly open, rub ina fresh lather of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. It dissolves 
the dirt, makes it almost melt away 
without the slightest irritation, Then 
close the pores and arouse the circula- 
tion in your skin by a coid water rinse 

Use Woodbury’s regularly. It costs 

Sc a cake. No one hesitates at the 
price after their first cake. 


fae 
» S0c, a copy of the Woodbury 
»k on the cave of the s 
and scalp and samples of the 
Woodbury preparations 
indrew/ergensCo., 260? Spring 
stove Ave, Cincinnati, Ohio 


8 Facial Soap 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 
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Wilsback Service 


Fourth:—Maintained Candle-Power 


The brilliance of a gas mantle will last just 
as long as the chemical lasts that gives the 
power of incandescence. 


In making Wétack mantles we allow the 
fabric to soak up all the lighting fluid it will 
hold. The result is a mantle that will main- 
tain its candle-power throughout its life. 


Get the genuine Wabtach mantle—be sure 


to look for the ** Shield of Quality’’ on the box. 


Sold by all Gas Companies 
and Dependable Dealers 


y @: ty VWielslech 
Ask for our free booklet Ney 
** The Story of Welsbach Service.** 
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The Story of 
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Sunshine of the Traffic Squad 


(Continued from Page 25) 


thing yourself.” She made a tiny furrow 
in her brow as she said once more: “To- 
morrow morning at seven. Now I'll be 
sure to be awake. Good-night, Billy.” 

The Empress Stables’ groom had been as 
good as his word. When young Hopeleigh 
reached the express-car siding at six on a 
gorgeous holiday morning—he walked to 
the station, arousing no one but the Gordon 
setter in the hall, which made a half-hearted 
pretense of wishing to accompany him 
the stableman was rubbing down Sunshine, 
late of the Traffic Squad, who was sniffing 
almost suspiciously at the smell of green 
things growing. This was an entirely dif- 
ferent country from that where he had 
touched hoofs before. Perhaps memories 
of pasture days in Kentucky stirred a bit. 
At all events, every muscle was quivering 
as his new owner approached, slapped him 
on the flanks with a firm hand that gave 
pleasure, and let him hunt and find those 
lumps of sugar that the horse had come to 
associate with kind words and a friend. 

“He sure is one good-looking hoss,” said 
the stableman. ‘Look at his feet! They 
take care of "em in the perlice. See, his 
number’s burned into that off hoof. To 
look at them there hoofs you wouldn't 
think he was more than a yearling. And 
it’s the hoofs that’s the life of a hoss—but 
I don’t need to tell you that, sir. I've seen 
you play polo. You knows hosses.”’ 

“He’s a bundle of nerves this morning,” 
said Billy, not unflattered by the stable- 
man’s recognition. For a compliment from 
a man who knows horses is always a compli- 
ment to a genuine horseman. “Sergeant 
Hogan told me this animal had never seen 
country grass since he was a colt.” 

“He’s all right,” said the stableman. 
“It was the noise of the shifting engines. 
They bumped us round the yards something 
fierce last night. I put him in just before 
dark, and then I locked the car door and 
lay down. I don’t blame him for feeling 
nervous; but he’s been fed and watered, 
and after he has a bit of a gallop he’ll be fit. 
They had him in the stable for two weeks 
before the sale. They never take ’em out 
after they’ve been condemned. What he 
needs is a workout. And I brought your 
saddle along as you told me. They give it 
to me at the riding academy. The sergeant 
come to look him over before I took him 
away. He’s dotty on the hess. He says 
you won’t need the curb unless you chases 
runaways. But I've put it on. If I was 
you, sir, I’d use it until he was worked out.” 

“All right,” agreed young Hopeleigh. 
“‘And now, Sunshine,” he said alter the 
police horse had been walked up and down 
to take the kinks out of his legs, and sad- 
died, with a final polishing rub, “now we'll 
see if Sergeant Hogan told the truth.” 

The stableman watched them start, ad- 
miring the firm yet half-careless seat of the 
rider, who gave the animal its head at once 
and disappeared with a pounding of hoofs 
that sounded almost like one of the run- 
aways Hogan had talked of. “‘Them polo 
bloods always ride hell-leather,”’ he said. 

And when, a half hour later, Sunshine 
came cantering back, sweating the least bit 
but with all the nervousness gone, young 
Hopeleigh said: “‘ He’s a wonderful horse!” 
And he gave the stableman something 
which made him remember that Fourth of 
July a long time. 

At seven, the ex-police horse waited at 
the road turn where you drive with a mashie 
from the tenth t»e to clear the oiled mac- 
adam. There was not long to wait, for 
soon there came a drumming. “She's 
coming, Sunshine,” said Billy Hopeleigh, 
while his mount pawed understandingly. 
If there was one thing Sunshine knew all 
about it was other horses. This wasn’t the 
noise that had put his nerves on edge in the 
express car all night long. It was the sound 
of hoofs. He was being sent out to patrol a 
bigger park than usual, one that he never 
remembered having seen before —appar- 
ently bigger even than the one which the 
motor car and carriage procession invaded 
every afternoon, with occasionally a foolish 
animal getting frightened and bolting. 

‘Good morning,” called Billy, as Wake- 
robin flashed round the curve. “A merry 
Fourth of July to you, Miss Marriner!” 

“Why, Billy Hopeleigh! Where did you 
get that perfectly lovely old charger?” 

He was glad the girl he intended to marry 
could tell about a horse at first glance. 
“She meant it as a compliment, Sunshine,” 
he said, while Wakerobin was reined to a 


protesting halt and the two animals poked 
politely curious muzzles toward each other. 
“There’s a story that goes with the horse, 
Rheta.” 

And, sitting at ease in their saddles, with 
the deserted links stretching on each side, 
and all the fresh sounds—the little noises 
that are so pleasant —of the just-begun day 
surrounding them, Miss Marriner heard, 
and Billy Hopeleigh told, the story of 
Sunshine. 

“It was fine of you,” 
had finished, “‘and I'll take good care of 
him. I'd trade with you for the ride back, 
but you're a bit too heavy for Wakerobin, 
you know. He’s a fussy creature and he’s 
been behaving badly of late. I think a 
groom miust have abused him. He shied 
yesterday —something he never did before.” 

“I hate to think of spoiling this perfect 
day,” said young Hopeleigh. “Just 
think—here we are at seven, with things 
fresh and cool, and in two more hours there 
will be a string of hooting motors going by, 
with a handicap-tournament crowd chop- 
ping the greens to pieces yonder, and 
He paused in astonishment, for not very 
far off he heard the hum of an automobile 
and, woven through it, a soprano yelping 
that was unmistakable. 

“Heavens!” cried Miss Marriner. “It 
must be those awful twins! They've fol- 
lowed me. I thought. I heard a noise on 
the landing as I tiptoed down the stairs.” 
Then the hum of the car and the shrieking 
were augmented by a faint rattle of crackers. 
They’ve opened that case of fireworks. 
They’ve broken their parole, Billy. They 
must be punished.” 

Young Hopeleigh laughed, but inwardly 
he sighed. He liked those twins, even if 
Percy Winslow did regard them as fiends 
incarnate. And now they had plotted to 
spoil his chance, for he had meant to add a 
postscript to his Sunshine story. 

Describing a devil-may-care are at the 
tee turn, the runabout rattled up, Marga- 
ret braking suddenly with practiced hand. 
Both youngsters gave tongue shrilly as they 
saw their quarry; and Mabel, whose stick 
of punk was omnipresent, touched off 
several fresh strings of crackers that de- 
pended from the rear seat. Now was the 
time for Billy to be wrathful; and he might 
have been had not the antics of Wakerobin 
claimed his attention and also Sunshine’s 
who wondered why the foolish black was 
fidgeting because of the rat-tatting of a few 
crackers. They were only those harmless 
things that he'd often seen when he was 
doing duty along Broadway or the avenue 
in campaign procession-time. This black 
fellow would never do for the squad. Ser- 
geant Hogan would soon discover his weak- 
ness and weed him out, thought Sunshine. 

Miss Marriner sat her rearing mount 
skillfully enough, and even seemed to have 
him in hand; but her attention was divided 
between Wakerobin and the children in the 
runabout. 

“Go home this instant!” 

“You've broken your parole. 
of you!” 

Then Billy heard Margaret shout: 

“Don’t light a Roman candle, 
We're saving them for tonight.” 

Too late. The energetic punk stick in 
the rear seat had done the deed. The first 
red ball from the paper tube—a very pale 
red by daylight—whizzed so near Sun- 
shine’s nose that the wise old horse pranced 
with indignation. This wasn't playing the 
game according to police regulations. 
Where was Sergeant Hogan and his ready 
tongue, to stop it? Mabel, unhappy author 
of the crisis, sat spellbound, the hand that 
grasped the candle rigid, while fire-balls 


she said when he 


ordered. 
I'm ashamed 


she 


you goose! 


darted at the pair on horseback. Wake- 
robin withstood the first three; but the 
fourth ball fizzed close enough to his 
shoulder to sting. And, with a shudder 


the black wrenched loose from Billy’s grip 
and was off like a rabbit scrambling up 
the low rise, where the highway had been 
cut through the meadowland. In another 
second Miss Marriner was careering over 
the golf links, even her accustomed young 
wrists powerless to make her frantic animal 
understand there was no cause for fright. 

Even as Billy leaned to gather Sun- 
shine together for the road leap, he heard 
Margaret scream to Mabel: 

““Now we've gone and killed them both! 
Darn the Fourth of July!” 

Billy remembered what Sergeant Hogan 
had told him about runaways. He touched 
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Che delicate, sweet 
butter taste that ‘‘makes the 
mouth water’’ is always present 
in Meadow-Gold Butter. Pure, 
Try 


Meadow-Gold Butter 


on biscuit or hot cakes and see what a good humor it 
puts you in. Made only from rich, pasteurized cream 
Protected by a patented, air-tight, odor-proof package. 
A Dealer's Pointer 


to all who love 


wholesome, appetizing, delicious. 








Meadow-Gold Butter appeal 
good butter Trade grow 
naturally Opportunity is looking you in 

the face Write for addre 
distributing house. 


MAKERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
East of the Mississippi | t 
The Fox River Butter Co. 
Chicago, iil. 
e Mississippi 
Kiver 
Beatrice Creamery Co. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Distributing branches in 
principal cities. 


ol nearest 


t of th 








$5.00 Per Month 


[ere is the offer that astounded the typewriter wor ld: 


The Famous Model No.3 Oliver—; vty 


downward —tI t ha made the “write-u mciple practical, | 


children ca r klw learn te er r 


faster U 


You Can Make It Vows So Easy—: 
No Cash Until You See It —" 


“ way 








4an Lhe la wrate 





thes ealter 


Stop poh in Ten ne $55 i in All— 


be . 


If You Sine: a (ieideaiien Now—. 





I ypewriters Distributing Syndicate 


teas ft . 159 LM N. State St., Chicego 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
159 L MN. State Street, Chicago 
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Take along a 
BROUVNIE 


The Brownie cameras are capable and reliable because they 
are designed and made by men with whom honest workmanship 
has become a habit. The Brownie price is only made possible by 
the experience and efficiency to be found in the Kodak factories 
where they are made 

Like their cousins, the Kodaks, the Brownies load in day- 
light with Kodak tilm cartridges, have carefully selected lenses 
and are simplicity itself in operation. Anybody can make good 
pictures with a Brownie 


No. 2A FOLDING POCKET BROWNIE 


Inexpensive, devoid of all com- 


bake for imstance 


plications, extremely simple to 
understand and to operate, this 
dainty little instrument brings the 
Brownie into the field of pocket 
photography 

It slips easily 


into any ordi 


nary coat pocket, and it will pro 
duce good 2', x 4'4 pictures the 
all-by-daylight way Adapted 
for snap-shots, bulb or time ex 
posures, it has reversible finder, 
two tripod sockets and automatic 
focusing lock. The shape of the 
picture it makes is suitable for 
any style of composition, and the 


Kodak Portrait Attachment may 

be used with this instrument with 

Has our Pocket Automatic Shutter, Meniscus achromatic lens, 
automatic focusing lock, and reversible finder. Carefully 
wut with covering of imitation grain leather and nickeled fittings 


excellent success 
wekets 
' 


two tripod 


finished throug 


THE PRICE, - - 


Other Brownies $1.00 to $12.00 
Catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies free 


$7.00. 


at your dealers or by mail 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 























If Your Summer Vacation 
is not yet in sight 


write tous. Thousands of young folks who long for 
a vacation trip will stay at home next summer just 
because they feel that they cannot afford the outlay 
necessary to cover the expenses. Hundreds paid for 
such trips last summer with money earned through 


The Curtis Plan 


Most of these will do so again this year 
and you can be among the number 


If you are willing to look after the local subscrip- 
tion business of The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman, we will pay you a liberal salary besides 
commission upon each order forwarded. Why not 
try it? You can't help making money even if you 
have only an occasional hour at your disposal. 


Agency Division 
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Philadelphia 
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the police horse with his heels and spoke: 
““Cateh them, Sunshine!"’ And no cross- 
country hunter ever fenced more cleanly 
than the veteran of the Traffic Squad which 
took the road barrier and galloped after 
the wayward Wakerobin. 

It couldn’t be a long chase, young Hope- 
leigh knew. 
or four holes, with obstructions that even a 
runaway might clear; but then there was 
the “‘ Moundbuilders,” a pet hazard of those 
who like to embroider their sport with 
baffling details. 

The ‘‘Moundbuilders” is a series of 
conical hillocks, with a sandtrap beyond, 
over which you must pitch to lie dead on 
the green of the sixteenth hole. If you fail 
you are lost, for there is no hope in the 
maze of hillocks and trap, and there is 
underbrush on the opposite side. 

Just once Rheta Marriner looked back 
that was as she swept past the fifteenth 
hole, Wakerobin skimming a low bunker as 
neatly as if it were in Horse Show competi- 
tion. Billy, closing up now in earnest 
as the old police horse put every ounce 
into his leaps, called to her, but knew that 
she did not hear. The ‘‘ Moundbuilders”’ 
seemed racing toward them rather thanthey 
were plunging toward it. In a moment, 
unless the crazy Wakerobin swerved, there 
would be broken bones and worse among 
the hillocks. And if the 
fence them anything might happen— he'd 
blunder horridly and kick to pieces every- 
thing within touch. 

Wakerobin had heard the thud of follow- 
ing hoofs at last and wavered, swinging to 


the left with a lureh that gave the bay the | 


chance to race alongside for an instant. 
Sunshine’s head shot out, the long lips 
curled far back. It was as if he had given 
an ugly grin before his teeth snapped 
wickedly at the black’s mane. Then the 
little hillocks seemed to rise up and envelop 
Hopeleigh. But he had touched the girl’s 
riding jacket. 

When he became slightly interested in 
things once more he rubbed his eyes and 
saw Miss Marriner, trying to smile and 
leaning against the rnound facing the one 
that supported his own shaken 
Sunshine had stopped in full stride as they 
reached the hazard, bucking his rider and 
the girl he was grasping over his head. The 
bay was a few yards off, cropping more of 
this fresh grass he found so good. It had 
been a bit of a race, to be sure; but 
Sergeant Hogan had taught him that this 
was the sort of thing for which he got his 
oats and a rubdown twice a day. After all, 
it had been good sport—but surely that 
silly black could not qualify for the squad 
after today. 

* Billy,” said Miss Marriner languidly, 
“tell me, am I all here, every bit of me? I 
feel like a picture puzzle that some one has 
shoved off the table.” 

*Rheta,” replied young Hopeleigh 
ing that he, too, 


, decid- 
would lean against his 
portion of the ‘‘ Moundbuilders” a moment 
longer, “‘I refuse to answer your question 
until you answer oneof mine. I shan’t have 
another chance. The twins spoiled the one 
I made. Will you marry me?” 

“ Billy, dear, haven't you forgotten your 
prologue? > 

‘Ll love you, 

you this 

He sank back with a groan. Forthere was 
a sound of scurrying beyond the clustered 


Rheta. And I'd have told 


bunkers. The twins were down upon them 
again. 

“There’s Billy’s new horse!”’ screamed 
Margaret agonizedly. “‘And I saw Wake- 
robin running down the road. RKheta 
wasn’t on him!” 

“We've killed them both!” Mabel 


shrieked in reply. ‘“‘I never dreamed we'd 
grow up to be murderers. Let's not look 
behind the bunkers right away. 
probably lying cold and dead!" 

Apparently Margaret was endeavoring 
to comfort her sobbing twin. ‘Anyhow, 
I’m glad I brought the kodak,” she said. 
“We can take one last picture of them to 
keep forever. 
Winslow where to find them—he’s hor- 
rid, usually, but nice sometimes when 
you're in trouble. And then we'll go off in 
the runabout and spend our lives among 
strangers, doing good.” 

“The darling!” exclaimed Miss Marriner, 


shakily standing upright. 

“I wish you'd call me that,” 
young Billy Hopeleigh, 
feet also. 

“| wonder if that young woman is trying 
to find all the sugar in my master’s pocket,” 
thought Sunshine, who saw the tableau. 


complained 
staggering to his 


There was fair going for three | 


b'ack tried to | 


frame. | 


They’re 


Then we'll telephone Percy | 
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1, 3. $-— Cushion 
compfesses under 
heels, balls of f 
and toes 

Cushion supports arch. 
4— Cushion fills hollow places. 


Keep Your Feet Dry 
Without 
Cumbersome Rubbers 


March with its changeable weather 
is a month when 
you neglect your health-safety. 


serious ailments begin if 


Here is the only leather shoe made that 
will surely protect your feet from damp 
a most important thing in the cold, 
a days of spring. 


Ay Cushio® 
Shoe 


ness 
raw, rainy, 


TRace 


MARK 
is actually insulated against cold and damp 
| nes The soft, luxurious cushion sole re 
ceives the foot comfortably, and allows it 
to sink naturally into the yielding cushion 


instead of spreading out to be pinched and 
squeezed by the upper. The blood circu 
lates freely, the nerves are not compressed, 
the foot maintains its natural temperature 

No dampness can possibly reach 
of the foot, to induce colds, grippe, pneu- 
monia, sore throat or rheumatism 


the sole 


The 1912 spring Oxfords in Dr. A. Reed Cushioa Shoes 
are now feady Wear these and fo your life 
know how comfortable an Oxford may be made. 

Write us today for our Free _ here bes which » 
tures and tells the many interes featu 
of these sh if your dealer does not handle them 
we will be glad to tell you who dors 


The genuine are identified by the name 
of the makers woven in the pull strap. 


J. P. Smith Shoe Co., Makers, Chicago 


Made in all styles —high and low shoes 














Have Your Own Steel 
Fireproof Garage 


Any Man Can 
Set It 









Up 


ave your n Garage — make sure no one is using y 
car witho rhe wle 9 $35 monthly 
rage charg e $50 t&« $100 oe Iding by orde 


awed Fireproof Steel Garage 


Shipped comple F. ©. B. Cincinnati n 

$7 50 Any man can set it up, re “ay fe vy use, in af 
hours prin and simy ‘ me Ww 
shipment Sizes come 10 feet wide, 14 ‘16 18 of 201 
long, 10 feet high Ample room for lar t car and a 
equipment Absolute! y Fireproof Weatherpr f 


Locks most secure] 
tructure any owner will be pr 1 of 
full deacriptio mn and illustration, sent on reque (6 


EDWARDS MFG. CO., 640-680 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Moth-Proof Cedar Chest 


This 
Red Cedar 
Chest on 
15 Days 
Free Trial! 


Inde setructible 








Freight 
Prepaid! 


\ Piedmont voce ee Red 
Cedar Chest ve and s 
of query qammnedy woman. Beaw 
rative, unique, useful. An 


or henge Laman mm for her war 


ornament to he 


Perfect storage tor |s 


trobe. 


woolens, furs, et Moth, Mouse, Dust and Damp roof, 
wedding oF birthday gift. ALL GOODS SOLD DIRECT FR »M 
| FACTORY, AT FACTORY PRICES, 1 DAYS’ FREE TRIA 


t sone — chift 


Send f handsome catalog =i.» nat style 
he ed Ceda 
PIEDMONT RED. CEDAR CHEST.CO “Dept. 59. "Thatesvilic, x. c 


10 CENTS A DAY 


burgh Visible Type 

in our own factory 
The best typewr 

d; as good as any ma 

. Entire line visible. Back 

spacer, tabulator, two colorribbon 

versal keyboard, et Agen 

every where Pit 








ts wanted 
teburgh Visible 
Pree for a very small serv 


Machine 
‘ » selling necessary. 
and to learn of our easy tox: and f 
To Get One ciusiun rererding the saprecetsated 


offer, say to us in a letter: “Mail your FREE OF FER. 
| The Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter Co. 
Dept. 29, Union Bank Bldg Pittsburgh, Pa 








THE 


We Buy You This 


use it always thereafter. 


lowing unusual offer: 


We will buy you a full size 10c package of this new FLAKE Cook- 
ing salt when you buy your next 10c package of SHAKER TABLE 


SALT. 


Cut Out the Coupon 


sign it and present it today to your grocer. 
Your grocer thus makes his regular profit, so don’t hesi- 


below, 
FLAKE salt. 
tate to claim your package. 

We offer to the housewives of America a wonder- 
ful new salt for COOKING. It took us four years 
of ceaseless experimenting and improving to prepare 
for this announcement 

DIAMOND CRYSTAL COOKING SALT is now 
ready for you. It isasdifferent from ordinary GRAIN 

ilt as snowflakes are from hailstones 


For Better Cooking 


The superiority of this new FLAKED salt is not 
ilone in its purity (our salt is over 99 per cent pure) 
but in the better cooking which results from its use. 
Because of its thin, flake-like character, it dissolves 
instantly and flavors all parts of the food evenly. 


Our First Two Tests 


We now make 8 different kinds of salt. We give our employes 
ilt they use in their homes. As soon as DIAMOND CRYS 
| AL “COOKING SAI . was perfected they all tried tt. Now, for 
wking purposes, they will use nothing but this salt 
Next we te ted DIAMOND CRYSTAI OBORING SALT 
in two widely) l rts of the country — practically without 
Iver ” 
We simply let | ewives, in those two localities, discover the 
ew FLAKED king salt. We awaited the result with intense 
interest It came —qutck and decisive 
Tt Vv Sa 1 fay it ce The sales grew rapes 
W« men who ce tried a pa kage, « wrdere: gain and again 
The d it aves by actual results 
What This Cooking Salt Does 
The flaky character of - mond Crystal ¢ oking Salt make 
lissolve instant Her t is perfectly, evenly distributed all 
gh the food Hard ¢ -R 'AIN salt, on the contrary, dissolves 
mly, and inh a perfect distribution is impe idle Some part 
r mac i ul others o. flat and insipid Che ** poe kets” of 
ti tions of the food 1 spoil an otherwise excellent dinnet 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL COOKING SAL1 aves good cooks 


all s uch exas perating result 
Qur new brand of = ve sincerely believe, is one of the 
reatest cookery ai ttered to the housewife 
Our Costly Third Test 
We want the millions of ho on the merits 
DIAMOND C RYSTAL COOKING SAL T. We want your 
non, madam Iry a large pa kage at r expense We think 
is the best cooking the world It is made in a plant 
here we take irom salt daily more than five fon f ampurilte 
te think it worth while t ] illion dollars for special 
chines to I 
(set your free packag toda \ need only buy a 10k 
package of Shaker lable Sa There will be no charge whatever 
the full size 10c packa f DIAMOND CRYSTAL COOKING 
ALT rt offer is limited to March 31st next 
So present the « Por , to make ire 
iree package 


NOTE TO GROCERS: This offer applies in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. It includes Texas and the Pacific 
Slope, where the round box is sold. It applies also to the Inter- 
Mountain territory where, because of freight rates, dealers must 
get more than 10c per package. We will redeem all properly- 
signed coupons at the /ocai retail price. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., St. Clair, Mich. 


E are certain, madam, once you know the advantages 
in Diamond Crystal Cooking Salt (Flaked) that you'll 
So we are making the fol- 
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We pay him for the 
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‘ Not Good Unless Used Before March 31, 1912 g 


_FREE COUPON 
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Diemond Crystal Cooking Salt 


GROCER’S NOTE | 
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This illustration (which is actual size) shows 
the square carton sold in most parts of the country 
In Texas and on the Pacific Slope, however 
round box, with a label similar to the above 


we sell « 
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THE SATURDAY 





Tires hold the 












world’s record for 
durability and 





IRESTONE’S WAY of get- 
ting extra mileage out of a 
tire is to build extra mileage into it. 


That is why “Firestone” Tires cost con- 
siderably more to build than others — stouter | 
construction, more durable rubber, more 
rigid inspection — and why they have never 
had an off-year. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

The small price difference commanded | 

by “Firestone” Tires over tires made the | 
ordinary way is paid back, many times over, 
in extra miles of service — the Most Miles per 

Dollar of cost. | 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
** America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers"’ j 
AKRON, OHIO, AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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rp Soe 
4ii Kinds of Boats 







Ready 
to Install 
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gf om che 
y Tus ning Seal 
tain that the 
ind hate! 
50 Ege size, doz. $2.50 
100 Egs suze, 4.00 








lent, low running cost 

feversing engine. 

ear Guarantee. So sim _ le 

a woman of child a 
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SAFE 


15 Ege sive.dor. $1.20 
WO Eee size,” 1.90 





Appco Shipsafes for Day-Old Chicks ia every 
°S Chick inde $1.25 50 Chick inten $1. 75 No Les 1) Saakie i 
Thick size, doz. $2.% ses Ss the complet 
AFC Pape he rene (patented), “each $2.00 Meee on req : 
t so Stationary bn 


gines in 
Catalog Free. 


. atter 
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Proportion- 

ie! low gatens 
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Northwestern 
27 Saye 
5T Pos Mo. Eau Claire, 
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SAVE 
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COMPLETE FIVE- 


ROOM TEENESOOR 


The Aladdin method enables you te buy all the material for a complete house 
direct from the Se ea een It saves many profits on the lumber, mil! 
work, hardware AND You keep the usual contractor's profits in your 


sen ests*’ DWELLING HOUSES, BARNS, SUMMER COTTAGES 


Aladdin Houses are dans pedeverywhere. Every 
piece of material come 
and ready to nail in 
required Permanent 
lasting. Not portable 


READIPCUT 


OUSES 


you cut and fitted 
plas t No skilled labor 
attractive, warm and 
Price includes all lumber 
cut to fit, shingles, doors, windows, glass, patent 
plaster board, interior trim and finish, paint, 
nails, locks, hardware and complete instruc 
tions. Immediate shipment. Houses from 2 to 
12 rooms, Save several profits lv Pd buying direct 
fromthe mill. If interested in farm b = ding 
end for our «epecial pamphlet on thi 
Send Stamps for Catalogue W-1 


North American Constrection Co., Bay City, Wich. 


Shipments are 
in Michigan, Plot ida suns. tmaeth 


Quick 
Snpment 
var dOn tan 

















° expense—-the va eaner and wear far | a — line 
‘It is me name, ” said the re peater, . fs, 50 
“and I’m goin’ to vote under it —see?’ The Arineton Company ved 1883 725 Broadway, NY 
From down the line came a voice: y 
“Don’t you let *hat guy bluff you, Casey. : 
| Soitinly your name is Mendelheim!” | MARVEL SOLDER 


| constituents surrounded him in a Washing- 


| and bridle! 
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NONSENSE | Srorseumt 
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March 9, 1912 


Dugout Ideals 


IEUTENANT HENRY MITCHELL, 
of the United States Cavalry, tells a 
story of a woman he once met in Northern 
Idaho, sixty miles from the nearest habita- 
tion. She and her husband were holding 
down a homestead claim that looked as if 
at a pinchit might support a herd of goats 
that is, if it were not too large a herd and 
the goats’ appetites were not too active 
while her home was a sod dugout set up 
against a cutbank. 

When the lieutenant and his companion 
rode up to the door the woman remarked 
that they were the first white people she'd 
seen in eight months’ time, then inquired 
curiously: “Say, where are you fellers 
from?” | 

“We're from Philadelphia,” the officer | 
answered; whereat the lady of the dugout 
drew a deep breath, and first exclaiming, 
“Gee!” added with an air of the utmost 
pious conviction: ‘My land, but I'd hate | 
to live so fur away!” 


Look for name in strap 
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The 
Zenith 


End Your 
Foot Troubles 


and reduce shoe expense by 
wearing The Florsheim Shoe. 
There’s a shape to exactly ‘fit 
your foot in a style to suit your 
taste— Florsheim quality does 
the rest. Never before could 
you secure as much shoe serv- 
ice, comfort and style as you can 
today in The Florsheim Shoe. 
Ask your shoeman for Florsheim 
* Natural Shape” shoes and oxfords, or 
send us your order and we will have 


it filled by our nearest dealer. 


Price $5.00 
mperial”’ Quality $6.00 


Write for illustrated loose leaf 
booklet « ataining 25 of the lead- 
ing styles — it's free 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
571 Adams Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 


ERT RHEE TE RES 


It Sounded That Way 


HE ticket agent at a small station down 
South had gone to dinner, leaving a 

helper to hold down the job in his absence. 

A peppery-looking old gentleman stepped | 
up to the wicket. 

“When is the next train for the 
due?” he asked. 

A regular railroad man would have said 
it was due at one-fifty-eight; but the youth 
in charge was green. 

“At two to two,” 

“What's that?” 
gentleman. 

“Two to two! Two to two!” 
the helper chantingly. 
“ Young man,” demanded the old gentle- 
man irritably, “what are you trying to 

do—imitate that train?” 


North 


he answered. 
demanded 


the old 


repeated = 
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A Convenient Code 


RANK I. COBB, chief editorial writer 
of the New York World, used to be a 


‘ 
| 












reporter in Detroit and knew intimately a | g EE Cash or 
former governor of the state of Michigan A AGUA VALS pip Cred 
who was renowned, among other things, | . SSTY  Freict 
for his ability as a free-hand swearer. | Direct cep (vt Too Provnid 


One night Cobb was dining with the | 
ex-governor and his family. A messenger 
came in to tell the host that one of his pet 
political schemes had just been defeated 
through the bungling of a lieutenant. The 
old man ripped out a string of dark blue 
ones, 

“Now, pa,” said his wife, “ 
me you would quit cursing.” 

“Maria,” said the ex-governor, 
cussing —this is just the way 


Will You Write a Postal 
to Save $5 to $40 ? 


i s of 





you promised 


“T’m not 
I ti alk!” 





Ask tor Catalog ‘ 







made 
Kalamazoo Stove Co 
Manafacturers 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Casey at the Polls 


URING the last city election in New 
York a bunch of trained repeaters 
marched into an East Side polling-place. 
“What name?” inquired the election 
clerk of the leader, who was redhaired and 
freckled, and had a black eye. The voter 
glanced down at a slip of paper in his hand. 
“Isadore Mendelheim,”’ he said. 
“That’s not your real name and you 
know it!” said a suspicious challenger for a 
reform ticket. 


Big Free Book 
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Some Liar 


ENATOR SHIVELY, 
tell a story. 


INSTANTLY MENDS ALL LEAKS 
gg age —e sehold u eg * a 
can | °. = * gy tees 


" Fi 
Send 10 f 1% 
MARVEL sal ~ "AGENTS 


1027 Brcodecs Doak 8 Neola, QUICK SALES BIG PROFITS’ 


of Indiana, 
A coterie of his Hoosier 





ton hotel recently and one remarked, nam- 
ing a statesman who had failed to secure an 
appointment fora friend, that the statesman 
was the biggest liar he ever knew. 

“You should have known a man who 
lived in Logansport,”’ replied the Senator. 
“He was always talking about a fine horse 
he said he owned, when as a matter of fact 
he never owned a pound of horseflesh in his 
life; but he talked about it so much that 
he got to believe it himself —until one day 
he went to Indianapolis and bought a saddle 






































“Autocrats” of the Road 


There’s as much solid comfort in the two-passenger Touring Roadster 
and four-passenger Tourabout as there is in our seven-passenger cars. 


The contour of seats and cushions; the arrangements for ventilation; 
the depth and quality of upholstering; the wheel-base and drop frame; 

the room allowed for legs and elbows; the large wheels and tires; 

the protection from dust; the springs and shock-absorbers; 


, : ¥ : Sg 
plus the long stroke, smooth runnjng engine,—all produce Comfort, in superlative degree. 


Formerly one expected luxury and room in limousine and touring cars——but a certain amount of dust and 
cramped quarters in a roadster. Oldsmobile designers, however, studied the possibilities of these smaller 
types for a long time, and eac h year an advance Was made, culmin iting in the Autocrat model shown above; 


literally the ‘‘last word”’ in cross-country luxury! 


Tourabout $3500 Exclusive featur the Touring Roadster $3500 
Engine and Chassis the same as for P cnt ht t Equipment absolutely complete and of 
Autocrat Touring and Limousine bodies t} re tire the highest possible quality 


The Oldsmobile catalogue is a handsome book, sh 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Branc hes in the Principal Cities. Dealers in every section from Coast to Coast 


( 








Silverware that Harmonizes 


Particular people—wishing table silver to conform with what is 
correct in fashion and good taste— buy 1847 ROGERS BROS. silver. 


This silverware you will find faultless in design and workmanship, 
and it will harmonize perfectly with the most daintily set table. 


Whether the style be simple, as exemplified by our Priscilla or 
Faneuil patterns, or more ornate, as embodied in the Charter Oak 
or Sharon designs, it can be had at your dealers. 


ay “Silver Plate that Wears” 


is the heaviest grade of silver plate, and the only plated ware with an unqualified guarantee that is backed by 
the actual test of 65 years. Genuine worth and beauty is assured in spoons, forks, serving pieces, etc., bearing 
the 1847 ROGERS BROS, trade mark. Our process of finishing closes the pores of the silver so that it is worked 
into a firm, hard surface that will stand many years of the severest wear. 


For sale by leading dealers everywhere. Send for beautifully illustrated catalogue “Q-90.” 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


ntl. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 
New York San Francisco Chicago Hamilton, Canada 
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